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IMOTHY TETECLE was a genius. 
By the way, there are few men who 
are not geniuses, though their ingenuity 
may not be apparent to the casual observer. 
Sometimes it is never discovered, even by 
their dearest friends. In what particular 
’ direction Mr. Tetecle’s genius lay was a 
matter of some doubt to many people; and 
some—but these doubtless were persons of 
envious dispositions—went so far as to hint 
that it lay at such a distance that Timothy 
had never been able to find it. We shall 
deal with these folks as did Timothy,—pay- 
ing no regard to them whatever; and resting 
content in our belief that it did exist some- 
where. 

Mr. Tetecle was no Adonis, certainly; he 
was about forty-five years of age, rather 
short, thick-set, and having a plump, jolly- 
looking face. One of his legs was slightly 
shorter than the other, in consequence of an 
unlucky fracture of the knee-pan at a time 
when Timothy was in the last stages of 
babyhood, and accordingly he walked with a 
limp. He seldom worked; and when he did, 
it was as some men play,—cautiously and 
with great cireamspection. He dressed re- 
speetably, and always contrived to have a 
little money in his pocket. He was sharp 


trade; it were a long-headed man indeed 


who could get the better of Timothy in that 
tespect; but he was a convivial soul, and his 
companions were not always of the choicest, 
according to the reckoning of the sober- 
sided inhabitants of Hungle-Bungle, the 
village in whieh he resided. However; 
Timothy was always ready to do a favor, 


and two receive one (two qualities of which 
I think the absence of the latter begets as 
many enemies as the absence of the former), 
and this free-heartedness of his had won for 
him the good-will of many of the farmers 
around, at whose homes ‘he was always a wel- 
come guest, he would drink with the sons, 
and court the daughters, with equal assiduity. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1874, Mr. Tetecle betook himself 
to the home of Deacon White, where dwelt 
the lovely Arabella, daughter of the afore- 
said deacon. 

In all the multitude of reasons, what par- 
ticular one could have induced Burt. Lymon 
to call at the same house that night is one 
of the few mysteries Tomothy never could 
fathom. Howbeit, Timothy had scarcely 
been seaied ten minutes when in came Bart. 

Burt Lymon was a young man of some 
property, who resided near the Tetecle 
mansion, in the home of his fathers; but he 


was of so timid a disposition, that he was as 


continually invested with the—under the 
circumstances— insane idea that he was per 
petually in danger of losing his life by ase 
sassination. What were his reasons for 
such a belief, no one was able to say, least 
of all Burt himself. 

It is probable that Mr. Lymon had seen: 3 
Mr. Tetecle wending his way along the road, 
and, suspecting his destination, had. con- 
ceived the brilliant project of passing the 
evening with a young lady without exposing 
himself to personal risk by being alone upon 
the highway at night, inasmuch as he mh 


pected Timothy’s company home, 
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It is said—I received the information from 
Miss Arabeila’s own lips—that Timothy’s 
eyes actually glared at the young man of 
property, when he entered the room where 
sat Mr. Tetecle, fairly established for the 
evening, by the side of his youthful, pretty 
hostess. 

Howbeit, Burt was there, and there he 
was likely to stay until Tim took his leave, 
unless there should be some providential 
interference; which, to say the least, was 
very unlikely to happen. But Mr. Tetecle 
is not one of the men who submit to an in- 
convenience because it is a greater incon- 
venience to oppose than toendure. He did 
not propose to let his evening’s enjoyment 
go by default. As he sat in his chair a 
scheme was moulded and perfected in his 
busy brain. He rose from his chair, and, 
bestowing a meaning look upon Miss Ara- 
bella, ostentatiously betook himself to the 
kitchen, where, after taking a drink of 
water, and rattling the dipper in the pail 
with a great deal of unnecessary noise, he 
stepped gently out the back-door, ensconced 
himself behind a tree, and awaited the un- 
folding of events. 

Mr. Tetecle had remained in this position 
for perhaps five minutes, when Mr. Lymon 
first noticed his absence. é 

Tim gone?” hastily inquired the 
young man of property, with some alarm 
depicted upon his countenance. ‘* Why, he 
didn’t say’ he was going. I fear I shall have 
to take my leave, Miss White,” he continued, 
rising from his chair with trepidation, “‘ for 
I wish to see him to-night on business.” 

And, hardly delaying to say his adieus, 
Mr. Lymon departed from the front-door, 
and started on a run down the road in the 
direction which he supposed Timothy had 
taken, calling his name loudly at every few 
steps. 

After running till he was out of breath, 
Burt stopped to descant upon the extraordi- 
nary fact, that, although he had run three- 
quarters of a mile at full speed, he had not 
overtaken a lame man, who had but a few 
minutes the start. While he was consider- 
ing this problem, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was alone and unprotected, at 
night, on a deserted country road, with the 
nearest house half a mile off. The fact that 
the road was deserted did not serve to allay 
his fears; but, he considered, that, as he was 
but half a mile distant from his own house, 
and full three-quarters of a mile from that 
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of Deacon White, it would, on the whole, be 
the safest plan to go home, which he accord- 
ingly did, going between a trot and a walk, 


and shying to the opposite side of the road 


as he passed each bush and tree, like a kit- 
tish horse, and climbing entirely over the 
opposite fence when he arrived at the grave- 
yard. At last he reached his own door, 
trembling with apprehension at the fate of 
poor Tim, and at his own wonderful escape. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tetecle, completely obli- 
vious to the apprehension he had awakened 
in the mind of Mr. Lymon, was enjoying 
himself with pleasant reflections, and bask- 
ing in the smiles of the enchanting Arabella. 
At last, as the clock struck ten, he arose, 
and, after partaking of a good-night kiss 
from the sweet lips of the maiden, he started 
toward his home, chuckling within himself, 
and half expecting to discover Burt by the 
roadside waiting for him. 

As he walked along, deeply thinking, as is 
his wont, he discovered that, instead of tak- 
ing the right-hand road, as he intended to 


have done, he had turned to the left, and 


was well on his way to the village. 

very natural mistake,” concluded Tim, 
after he had noticed the direction he was 
going, ‘“‘and one of which I may as well take 
advantage.” 

So, in a jolly mood, he passed into the vil- 
lage street, and there he met several com- 
panions, in a jolly mood, too; and they, 


walking into the village inn all together, met. 


more jolly-mooded gentlemen; whereupon 
they all sat down to discuss various matters 


together with some rum and molasses. Tim 
told the story of the events of the evening — 


to the jolly fellows, and they all considered 
ita jolly joke; and between this, that, and 
the other, they all became so jolly tight, 
that the night was on the wane when Tim 
found Mr. Tetecle in the street—deserted by 
all save himself,—in a very jolly mood 
indeed. 

As he sinuated himself along the highway 
which led to his house, he felt so remarkably 
jolly that he regaled himself with little 
snatches of song, interspersed by a singular 


sound proceeding from his parted lips, much 


resembling that which issues from the throat 
of a fowl when it has an obstruction in its 
gullet, and causing Tim to interlard his 
ditties with frequent rests other than. those 
provided by the natural requirements of the 
music. i 


As he sauntered along, the ebriosity gained 
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TIMOTHY 


upon him, so that when he arrived at the 
graveyard—the same one to which Burt had 
so generously given the whole of the road, 
in addition to its bounded possessions—he 
concluded to sit down on a flat stone, which 
lay beneath an old apple tree by the roadside. 

After sitting down he found such extreme 
difficulty in getting up again, that he con- 
cluded to remain where he was until he felt 

‘better. So, propping himself against the 
trunk of the apple tree, with both feet braced 
widely apart, in order to overcome a strong 
tendency to fall sidewise, Tim looked about 
him. 

The harvest moon—it beamed upon Tim 
to-night with true brotherly sympathy, be- 
ing, like him, on the full—was rolling down 
the western sky, and had already descended 
more than half way from the zenith to the 
horizon. Not acloud was to be seen; nota 
breath of air was stirring. The air was 
opalescent with descending hoar-frost, which 
shimmered on all surrounding objects, till it 
seemed that old Mother Earth, forgetting 
her age, had donned garments of tinsel, and 
might be expected, at any moment, to appear 
clad in tights, and about to dance the can- 
can with the Man in the Moon. 

““My squash-vines are (hic) a goner,” 
ejaculated Timothy to himself. 

Poor fellow! he thought of only the prac- 
tical, he could not see the poetical. 

Tim looked up the road in the direction 
he had been travling; he looked down the 
road in the direction from which he had 
traveled; he looked across the road at the 
wide expanse of field and pasture; but no 
living thing was visible; he listened, but not 
a sound broke the intense stillness. 

Having nothing in particular to do, Mr. 
Tetecle, after finishing his survey of the 
surrounding landscape, very deliberately, 
and not without some difficulty, unbottoned 
his coat, and took from the interior thereof 

» a singular looking object, which he straight- 
way proceeded to hold in such a manner 
that the moonbeams’ pervaded its interior 
with a mellow radiance. As Tim held it at 
arm’s-length, the spectator might have seen 
that it was a small flask, made of some trans- 
parent material, and containing a liquid 
which glistened and sparkled, as if, per- 
chance, it might have been the long-sought 

_» elixir of life itself. Perhaps it was a philter, 

purchased to move the obdurate heart of 
some village damsel. It is probable the 
latter surmise is correct; for Tim, evidently 
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with the intention of testing its virtues, 
himself, ere he exposed the young lady’s 
heart to such extreme hazard of capture, 
raised the flask to his lips. As he did this, 
he chanced to look along the road in the 
direction of the village, and immediately the 
vessel disappeared within the recesses of his 
coat, with a celerity which was in‘great con- 
trast with the manner in which it was drawn 
out. What had caused the sudden trepida- 
tion of Mr. Tetecle was the figure of a man 
walking along the road, apparently not quite 
a quarter of a mile away. In the bright 
moonlight Tim could see that it was coming 
nearer. Mr. Tetecle thought it strange he 
had not noticed the figure a moment before 
when he looked in the same direction; for 
the person was already half way between 
Tim and the vanishing lines of the linear 
prospective, and was advancing rapidly. 

Now it is not an extraordinary occurrence 
to behold a man walking along a road by 
mopnlight; indeed, it is, I believe, in some 
localities, a very common one. So Tim, 
after he had safely deposited his precious 
philter in an inner pocket, began to recover 
from his surprise, and, in fact, to wonder 
why he had been surpised at all. 

The fignre advanced at a rapid rate, as if 
it felt perfectly at ease; and, if Timothy’s 
brain was troubled by a momentary vision 
of Burt Lymon, it was but momentary; for, 
as the persun approached, Tim could clearly 
perceive that he was astranger in the village. 

*“ Good-evening,” said the stranger, po- 
litely accosting Tim, taking off his hat, as 
he spoke, and wiping his forehead with a 
white handkerchief, displaying in the action 
a well-formed head, and a set of very bushy 


’ black whiskers, with hair to match. 


Good-evening, sir,” returned Tim, mak- 
ing an effort to rise, but, after elevating 
himself a couple of inches, he found. the 
effort so much more difficult than he antici- 
pated, that he immediately sat down again. 

** Don’t rise, I beg,” said the stranger, 
“ You must be tired; it is a long way from 
the village, ane the walk must weary a man 
of your age.” 

At this ostensible allusion to bis super- 
maturity, Mr. Tetecle made another, and 
this time partially successful, attempt to get 
upon his feet; and, leaning his back against 
the wall, outstretching his hands upon the 
stones on either side in order to steady him- 
self, he answered, with a touch of indigna- 
tion in his tone: 
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** Yes, sir, it is quite a distance to the vil- 
lage; but it is not the distance, sir, which 
tires me; it is the frost, sir.”’ 

** The frost ?”’ echoed the stranger inquir- 

ly. 
a sir,” said Tim again. “It was 
slipping and sliding under my feet all the 
way from the village; and, judging by the 
way it was falling there, it must be nigh 
about knee deep by this time.”’ 

This somewhat wild conjucture was prob- 
ably owing to the confused condition of Mr. 
Tetecle’s mind, consequent upon the unex- 
pected appearance of the strange gentleman. 

“Ah, I think it is not quite so deep as 
that Mr. Tetecle,’”’ said the strange gentle- 
man, with a frosty smile, which, as he turned 
his face so that the moonlight sparkled 
brightly amidet the rime in his coal-black 
whiskers, had an uncanny look to Tim, 
positively making him shudder. 

** How did he know my name? and how 
did he know I had been to the village?” 
quoth Tim softly to himself; and then he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is.” 

Possibly this remark was connected with 
some query propounded in Tim’s own mind, 
and possibly it was nected with some 
query propounded in mind of the gentle- 
manly stranger also, for he immediately 
said :— 

** Ah, I thought so,” and smiled frostily; 
and then he added, “Do you happen to 
know a person in these parts by the name 
of Burt Lymon ?”’ 

Again Timothy shuddered, partly with 
cold, and partlywith eurprise. 

* Yes, sir,” he said again; 

“I belieye you saw him this evening?” 
interrogated the strange gentleman. 

* Yes, sir,” returned Tim once more. 

The shudder had become chronic now. | 

** And you had some difficulty with him, 
I believe,’’ continued the stranger. 

“ Dear me, it is wonderful how he guesses 
things,” soliloquized Timothy. Then he 

“ Why, sir, I—I—don’t—hope 
Bothing has happened to him!” with an 
eagerness wholly unaccounted for by his 
former sentiments in regard to the matter. 

** There has something happened to him,”’ 
replied the stranger in an awful voice, ‘‘ and 
you are—are 

Here he stopped as if for a proper epithet 
toapply to Tim, whereupon that individual 
out of mere politeness, said sweetly: — 

“* Are what, sir?” 
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** but you muet go with me.”’ 

‘* Might | ask where, sir ?”’ inquired Tim- 
othy respectfully, evincing acuriosity, which 
under the circumstances, was certainly par- 
donable. 

**To the court of Bowwow,”’ replied the 
stranger, drawing a little nearer as he spoke, 
and smiling again. 

Tim bowed. He might never have heard 
of that tribunal, but he had a certain respect 
for the majesty of the law, especially when 
it was represented by such a stalwart min- 
ion as stood before him. 

‘* What does the court require of me?’’ 
he asked. 

cannot say,’? returned the stranger, 
‘* but you must go with me.’’ 

‘* T hardly think,’’ said Tim, hesitating, as 
if he were feeling his way, and eying the 
man before him as if he doubted his acqui- 
escence to the sentiment, ‘‘ I hardly think 
the jurisdiction of that court extends so far 
as here.” 

Its jurisdiction,” thundered the stranger, 
‘* its jurisdiction is everywhere.”’ 

And then; as if to put an end to further 
debate, he advanced and reached out his 
hand to take Tim by the shoulder. 

Tim shrank back till he nearly overturned 
the wall. He was a peaceable man, and 
would not fight under any circumstances, 
and he was in a poor condition to run: so 
he did the only thing available—stood and 
waited, as he had, but a few hours before— 
with very different feelings,—waited for 
the unfolding of events at the house of 
Deacon White. 

The stranger reached forth his hand. 
The frosty gleams twinkled in his beard 
and flashed from his eyes as he touched 
Tim’s shoulder, and— Everything had 
vanished. Tim was conscious of a jarring 
motion, of rapid, alternate changes of heat 
and cold; of intense flashes of light; of a 
sudden stop. 

As soon as he could collect his senses he 
looked about him and found that his guide 
still grasped his arm. They were standing 
in the midst of a plain of great extent, which 
seemed to be populous, as there were 
numbers of people on it, though not a house 
or other edifice wasto be seen. There were 
a few rocks or boulders scattered here and 
there, some of them of large size, and all 
evidently of volcanic origin, but what struck 
Timothy as the strangest thing of all was 


“No matter,” said the stranger sternly; 
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the fact that every person large and small 
male and female, was continually engaged 
in tambling around, as if each were an in- 
dependent plauet revolving on its axis in an 
eccentric orbit, and giving the plain some- 
thing of the appearance of an enormous ball- 
room, in which the dancers were waltzing 
singly to slow music, and attending to their 
daily affairs at the same time. Moreover, 
Tim found that his captor was following the 
prevailing manner, and was spinning his 
prisoner along with him. 

“Oh, dear,” gasped Tim faintly, as they 
revolved for the two hundred and twenty- 
first time, ‘“‘I can’t stand this. I never 
could waltz. It makes me dizzy.” 

But his captor still whirled him on as re- 
morselessly as before. 

“Why are all the people acting in this 
ridiculous manner ? ”’ questioned Tim, when 
he found that his previous remarks had 
made no impression on his companion. 

“To keep from being roasted,” replied 
that individual, as he executed -Snother 
pirouette. 

“To keep from being roasted!” echoed 
Tim, stubbing his toe on a small stone, and 
tumbling against the strange gentleman. 

‘* Yes,” said that person with some asper- 
ity, rubbing the collided part as he swung 
around on the homestretch, “‘and to keep 
from being frozen.” 

“To keep from being frozen!” echoed 
Tim again. “ Why I can’t understand it at 
all.” 

“There is no atmosphere,” said the 
strange gentleman laconically. 

atmosphere!” once more echoing 
his companion’s words. 

“'No,”’ said the stranger, as he eased up a 
little, “there is no atmosphere here; and 
80, if one stood still, the rays of the sun 
would roast one side of him, and the intense 
cold of space would freeze the other side, 
and so, in order to preserve the necessary 

average, we are obliged to be perpetually 
turning aronnd. There can be no house; 
for inside/the rays of the sun could not 
pen » consequently everything would 
always’ be congealed, no living creature 
could remain inside one instant without 
freezing solid.” 

But,” inquired Tim wonderingly, “ 

d¢ they do when it storms ? ” 

“It never storms,” returned the man. 
re are no clouds, and the sun —— 
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As the stranger said this, Tim looked up 
at the heavens for the first time. The sun 
was hanging in the sky—which was per- 
fectly black. and studded with brilliant stars, 
even now at apparently noonday—but it 
glared so fiercely from a seeming void, that 
it was impossible to look at it, even for an 
instant, without destroying the eyesight. 

And the shadows of objects, they looked 
so strange t> Tim. Every one was perfectly 
black, with no shading, no means of telling 
whether the depression which caused it were 
on inch or a thousand feet in depth. They 
all had the same urffathomable appearance, 
as if they might be an opening into the 
bottomless pit itself. 

* What is the name of this place? ” 
the next inquiry of Tim. 

‘©The Land of Bowwow is its name,” said 
the stranger, ‘‘ but conceited people upon 
your earth ignorantly call it the moon.” 

“The moon!” ejaculated Timothy. “ Is 
this the moon? Why, I had no idea ”— 

And it is very natural that he should have 
had none. 

Meanwhile, they had waltzed along for 
quite a distance, and Tim actually began to 
enjoy the motion. gHe had recovered from 
his fatigue, and now bounded along with an 
elasticity which would have astonished his 
acquaintances at Hungle-Bungle. He expe- 
rienced no difficulty in getting his breath; 
if, indeed, he breathed at all, of which he 
did not feel sure. 

Tim wondered that they did not collide 
with any one of the spinning multitude 
which they met, but people met one another 
in a matter-of-fact way, turning aside, and 
exchanging greetings, with a composure 
wonderful to see. 

Suddenly across their path flashed a vision 
of loveliness. It was only a beautiful girl, 
perhaps out shopping or making calls, but 
Tim was always susceptible to such influ- 
ences; and in this case, he so far forgot him- 
self as to wink at her. He could not see 
whether she noticed him or not until he had 
completed another revolution upon his axis, 
as he did so, he caught her eye, and she 
actually winked in return; and, moreover, 
beckoned to him with her white forefinger. 
In an instant Tim forgot the peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, 
and made a desperate attempt to break 
away from his captor and follow the lovely 
phantom. The effect of this disturbance of 
the harmony of motion was immediate and ~ 


disastrous. Tim instantly collided with 
some one, and was knocked violently to the 
ground, pulling his captor over with him, 
and tripping up about a dozen people, who 
fell upon both of them, Instantly every- 
body strove to get upon his feet, and after 
liberal kicking of shins, all were finally 
successful in so doing. 

Immediately they all began a fierce on- 
slaught of words on Tim, some crying that 
they bad frozen their limbs, and others 
averring that they had blistered their hands 
and faces, and truly, when his captor suc- 
ceeded in drawing hin» away from the furi- 
ous crowd, Tim discovered that one of his 
ears was as stiff and numb as a piece of 
cow-hide, while its mate was as juicy and 
tender as a lamb chop just off the gridiron. 
He tried to look for the fair cause of the 
disaster, but was sharply checked by his 
companion before he had discovered her. 
However, he did not take it much io heart, 
but he continued thinking of her until he 
was aroused from his revery by the strange 
gentleman, who said they were about to stop. 

There was a large gathering of people 
which they were approaching, and, as Tim 
and his partner came nearer, they could see 
that the assembly was ~ a sort of a raised 
platform, which, revolving by some invisible 
power, precluded the necessity of each indi- 
vidual turning independently. The con- 
course was remarkable for a stiff formality 
of demeanor, and the members thereof had 
@ very profound look, as if they knew that 
they were engaged in some business of the 
utmost importance, but for the life of them 
could not tell what it was. 

Upon one side of this orrery-like platform, 
was a raised bench, behind which sat a very 
wise-looking gentleman, with a pair of spec- 

es on his nose. Lower down, and at the 
Wight hand of the before-mentioned gentle- 
“fan, was a smaller bench, or rather box, 
since it was inclosed by a railing, which 
was empty, but which contained seats for a 
mumber of people. Directly before the 
bench of the spectacied gentleman, and also 
on a lower level, were several desks with 
chairs behind them; some empty, like the 
box, some occupied by gentlemen with large 
rolls of manuscript or calf-bound volumes 
before them, which they seemed to be assidu- 
ously studying. At the right hand of the 
gentleman. upon the high bench was a 
smaller box, also empty, containing but one 
seat. Standing near the last-mentioned box 
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was a ferocious looking personage, who 
carried a big cane or staff, which he occa- 
sionally flourished about with an utter dis- 
regard of the feelings of whoever might be 
so unfortunate as to be within striking dis- 
tance. There were many other persons, 
evidently spectators, standing about. 

Mr. Tetecle’s captor led him near the 
desks, and they sat down side by side facing 
the gentleman upon the high bench. 

Immediately upon their appearance there 
was a sudden stir and bustle. More gentle- 
men, with rolis of manuscript under their 
arms, came hastily upon the scene and took 
possession of the vacant desks. 

**You will need counsel, I suppose ?”’ 
said an inquiring voice in Timothy’s ear. 

Timothy started. He had forgotten all 
about his companion; but now, as he turned 
he beheld that indiyidual as close by his side 
asever. It was not he, however, who had 
spoken, but a sleek-looking man dress in a 
threadbare suit of black broadcloth. The 
man repeated his question when he saw 
Timothy looking at him. 

You will require counsel, sir,of course? 
he said civilly. 

** What for?’ asked Timothy. 

‘* What for!’ repeated the man, somewhat 
astonished. ‘*‘ Why do you intend to plead 
your own case ?”’ 

“ a have no intention of pleading my own 

sir,’ said Tim, wondering what the 
meaat, 

‘* What! do you intend to plead guilty ?”’ 
ejaculated the questioner, in great astonish- 
ment. 

**T don’t know what you mean,” said Tim, 
perplexed. 

‘* Why, you are about to be tried for—for ” 
said the man hesitatingly. 

* To be tried for what?” asked the aston- 
ished Timothy. 

‘“* Why I can’t say that I kpow,” answered 
the man thoughtfully; is for some- 
thing; and I thought you’d ‘ike counsel. 
I know of some one,’’ he centinued; bu 
Tim interrupted him, turning ine! ;oantly to. 
the strange gentleman who had brow cht him 
there, and asked:— 

What does this mean ? What they 
going to try me for?” 

* Well,” returned that person slowly, ak | 
can’t say; but I think we shall find ont 
soon. ” 


With this unsatisfactory answer Tim wh _ 


forced to be content. 
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“You will want counsel,” again hinted 
the glossy-coated gentleman, with great 
suavity. 

Tim looked at his companion, as if he in- 
tended to leave the question with him. 

“Yes,” replied that personage, “he will 
need counsel.” 

But just then the man upon the high 
bench leaned back in his seat, and looked 
very stern indeed; and the gentlemen by 
the desks leaned back in their seats and 
waited; and the man with the big cane 
flourished it about, and gave a few introduc- 
tory thumps on a desk, crying in a loud 
voice :— 

** Silence in the court! ”’ 

When all was hushed, and everybody was 
fully impressed with the majesty of the mo- 
ment, the man upon the high bench cried in 
a stern voice :— 

‘* Let the trial begin! ” 

Immediately a little man by one of the 
desks arose, and piped out in a stridulous 
tone:— 

“Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or 
not guilty?” 

But, before an answer could be given, a 
dispute arose betwen the gentlemen at the 
desks, some averring the question was 
premature, and some that it wasn’t. 

Finally the dispute was satisfactorily set- 
tled among themselves; and then the man 
in the glossy coat advanced to where our 
hero was standing, and asked:— 

‘“* Well, have you selected counsel yet?” 

“If,” said Tim, indirectly answering him, 
‘my rights and privileges are to be invaded 
in this manner—which I solemnly protest 
against— and I am to be tried, as the pro- 
ceedings here seem to indicate, I suppose I 
must have counsel; though I have no means 
of paying them; but,’”? he added, as a new 
‘idea struck him, “if you would allow me to 
return home I could procure money for the 
purpose,’’ 

The. man upon the high bench shook his 
head, and then the men by the desks shook 
their heads also. 

‘“* We cannot,’’ said the man with the pip- 
ing voice, “‘ we cannot permit you to return 
home, but we can furnish you with the best 
ofcounsel. The law provides for such cases.” 

* Very well,’ returned Timothy. 

Would you choose?” queried the man. 

“No,” answered Timothy, “I am ac- 
quainted with no one here; you may decide 
question among yourselves.” 


Upon this there was a grand consultation 
among the gentlemen at the desks. 

Finally, evidently to the disappointment 
and disgust of the gentleman in the glossy 
coat, a certain little man, with an enormous 
watch-chain, and who looked so fierce that 


it really refreshed and encouraged Tim to 


gaze upou his truculent countenance, was 
chosen. 

Another dispute now occurred among the 
gentlemen at the desks. This was at last 
quieted by somebody suggesting that the 
jurors be called; whereupon, a tall, thin 
man, with green goggles, arose, and called 
the name of the first juror. 

**I object!’ snapped out Tim’s counsel, 
with a suddenness that made his client 
jump. . 

‘* Why do you object ? ” said the man upon 
the high bench, looking sternly into vacancy. 

“* Because it is my duty, your honor,” re- 
turned the little man. 

** Oh, ah, the objection is sus :” re- 
plied the man upon the high bench, looking 
very wise indeed. 

‘Have you formed an opinion in this 
case ?’’ inquired the man in green goggles, 
speaking to the next candidate. 

‘No, sir,” answered that gentleman. 

“ Do you read the papers?” was the next 
question. 

**No, sir; I’d scorn to do such a thing,” 
was the reply. 

His Honor’s eyes glistened. He evidently 
sympathized with that sentiment. 

‘* Let us hear you repeat the multiplica- 
tion table,” said the green-goggle man. 

“TI can’t,” replied the man, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

“ How long is it since you opened a 
book ? ” was the next interrogatory. 

**T can’t tell said the man. 

** Why can’t you tell,” asked green goggles. 

‘“* Because I don’t know,”’ was the answer. 

‘* What do you know,’’ asked the ques- 
tioner. 

The man considered. 

*¢ You'll do,” said the man in green gog- 


gles. 

And he passed on to the next. 

At last the necessary number was found 
possessing the required qualifications, and 
they were shut into the large box to wait * ; 
the trial to begin. 


call the first. witness for the 
tion,” said the man in green ores, 


looking over his papers. 


In answer to the summons there appeared 
a stumpy fat man, with a very remarkable 
pair of eyes, one of which was constantly 
winking, while the lid of the other was open 
and motionless, causing a wide discrepancy 
in the expression of his countenance when 
seen as a half profile upon either side. 
Timothy afterward discovered the man was 
an astronomer, and the variation of his eyes 
was caused by continual looking with the 
open one through a telescope, while the re- 
maining one was obliged to wink for both. 

“Before the trial begins,” interrupted 
Tim, “I should like to know with what I am 
charged.”’ 

Here some one at the desks suggested 
Holland gin; but no attention was paid to 
the remark, and Tim’s—under the circum- 
stances—very natural desire caused the tall 
gentleman in green goggles to institute a 
search among his papers. The exploration 
ended by the tall man striking hia forehead 
despairingly, and announcing that he must 
have lost the charge, as he could not dis- 
cover it among his papers. This statement 
elicited many expressions of sympathy from 
his companions, and drew forth the sugges- 
tion from a young man with a smooth face, 
that they give Mr. Tetecle his choice of 
charges. This course being finally deter- 
mined upon, the gentleman with the stridu- 
lous voice politely asked:— 

**On what charge would you perfer being 
tried, sir?” 

Wy Well, ” returned Tim, “if it make no 
difference to you, I would prefer being tried 
for stealing apples, with mitigating circum- 
stances, or for a mild case of assault and 
battery.” 

The clerk—the little man with the strid- 
ulous voice was called a clerk—shook his 
head; he did not think it could be allowed; 
but, just as the gentlemen by the desks were 
about to dispute over the question, the man 
with the green goggles suddenly exclaimed :— 

found it!” 

And forthwith proceeded to unfold a doc- 
ument of large dimensions, which he imme- 
diately began to read in an unintelligible 
voice. What he read would have been ex- 
tremely difficult for his hearers to have told, 
perhaps still more difficult for the tall man 
himself; but, as he finished, the words, *‘ A 
Liquid Homicide,” were plainly distinguish- 
able. Just what that phrase meant nobody 
seemed to care, but everybody seemed to 
understand intuitively that it was the charge; 
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and so the little counsel repeated the words 
in Timothy’s ear. 

** What does that mean?” inquired Tim. 

At this juncture, as the clerk and the tall 
man seemed to know even less about it than 
anybody else, the little counsel came to their 
relief by remarking with characteristic 
vehemence, that it made little difference 
what the charge was, as he was ready to de- 
fend his client against any charge whatso- 
ever. 

Just then the man upon the high bench, 
who had been silent for some time, suggested 
it was time the trial began, as he had an en- 
gagement todine intwohours. Whereupon 
the tall gentleman ducked his head, and 
said :— 

* Yes, your honor.” 

And the gentlemen at the desks dueked 
their heads, and said something indistinguish- 
able; and the tall man in green goggles 
turned to the witness, and asked :— 

‘* What is your name, sir?” 

**I object!’ cried the little man; eagerly 
jumping to his feet. 

** To what do you object ?”’ asked the man 
upon the high bench. 

**T object to the witness being asked his 
name,” returned the little man. 


“ Why do you object to that?” inquired — 


his interrogator. 

As the little counsel could give no reason 
for his objection, and furthermore, as he 
did not try to do so, the man upon the high 
bench said:— 

* The objection is not sustained.” 

And the witness accordingly answered 
that his name was John Rogers. 

* Where do you live?” was the next ques- 
tion propounded by the tall man in green 

les. 

“*T object!”’ again cried the little. man, 
jamping up. 

“To what do you object?” asked the 
man upon the high bench. 

**T object to the witness chewing gum in 
court,” replied the little man snappishly. 

“The objection is sustained,” returned 


the man upon the high bench. 


And the witness accordingly relinquished 
his gum, laying it, however, upon the railing 
of the witness-box, ready to resume upon 
his being discharged. 

What the witness said in answer to the 
question asked could not be told; but it was 


evidently satisfactory, as no objection was 
made to it, 


— 
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The tall man continued to question, and 
the litle man to object. The man upon the 
high bench ruled the objections out and in 
with surpassing equality, inasmuch as he 
gave each side the victory in turn. 

The main substance of the testimony was, 
that the witness had, from his observatory, 
and with the help of his telescope, seen the 
whole of the affair between Mr. Tetecle and 
Mr. Lymon, that he had witnessed the pris- 
oner’s malicious trick which he had played 
upon the unsuspecting and innocent Burt; 
that he had seen Burt run hastily down the 
street in an agony of terror, and had ob- 
served Tim returned to the house of his lady- 
love; and, in short, as the witness testified 
he had been so interested in the affair, inso- 
much as it proved conclusively the superior- 
ity of his pe: instrument over all others, that 
he had watched Tim as he departed from 
the house of the fair Arabella, and betook 
himeelf to the village, and had seen him re- 
turn well fuddled; had traced his path tothe 
graveyard gate; finally adding in a triumph- 
ant tone, it was his information which had 
guided Tim’s captor to the right spot, and 
enabled him to so promptly lay hands upon 
the prisoner. This last observation caused 


. Timothy to look at the speaker in a very 


impressive manner. 

When the tall gentleman had elicited all 
the information he could from the witness, 
Timothy’s counsel proceeded to ask the 
witness a few questions; and the result 
showing in so remarkable a manner the con- 
sequence of a conflict between two giant 
intellects, I append it. 

“What is your name?” was the first 
question. 

The witness stared vecantly about for a 


‘moment or two, then fumbled in his pockets, 


finally drawing forth a memorandum-book, 
which he proceeded to consult, running his 
eye down the pages in a most business-like 
manner. At last he said slowly :— 

“John Rogers, sir.” 

“* Where do you live? ”’ inquired the little 
man. 
The witness again ran his eye down the 
pages of his note-book, considered deeply, 
and then announced :— 

“* At the observatory.” 

“Do you know the prisoner?” was the 
next query. 

Phe witness stopped and considered 
again, Then stared at Timothy as if he 
wished to make his acquaintance, but 
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changed his mind on account of their being 
‘nobody to introduce him; and after again 
consulting his note-book, asked:— 

What is his name?” 

is his name?” repeated the dimin- 
utive querist, turning around to the clerk, 
who began rattling over the leaves of a large 
volume which lay before him. 

‘“*My name,” said Tim, desiring to help 
them out, ** is Timothy Tetecle.” 

** Ah, yes, much obliged,” said the clerk, 
evidently greatly relieved. 

‘* Timothy Tetecle,”’ echoed the little man, 
turning to the witness. 

‘“ Timothy Tetecle,” softly repeted the 
witness, once more looking at his book. 

“Well, I may know him, but I can’t 
swear to it,” he replied. 

‘“* Where were you born?” inquired the 
little counsel testily. 

‘*T don’t remember,” was the reply. 

** Who is your wife?” interrogated the 
questioner. 

The witness pondered deeply over this 
question, as if he were considering the bear- 
ing his answer might have on his testimony, 
then he said: — 

‘*T really don’t think I have a wife.” 

“* Can you swear that you haven’t?”’ said 
the diminutive counsel. 

“TI couldn’t really. My memory has 
failed me lately, and I shouldn’t dare take 
my oath on it,’ replied the witness. 

** Do you black the heels of your boots ? ” 
ejaculated the small gentleman. 

The witness thought a moment, and then 
answered :— 

** No, sir, I do not.” 

“ Why do you not?” queried the little 
man. 

** Because, sir, I wear shoes,” returned 
the witness. 

This remark drew forth a laugh from the 
auditory, which, however, was promptly 
checked by the man with the big cane. 

** Why do you wear shoes ?”’ inquired the” 
little man sharply. iy 

** Because, sir, I dislike boots,” was the 
reply. 

“I believe I asked you, sir,” said the 
little man, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and speaking with great impressive- 
ness, ‘‘ not why you did not wear boots, but 
why you did wear shoes; and you will please 
recollect that you are upon oath.” 

The witness evidently did recollect that 
he was upon oath—if indeed he was capable . 
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- of recollecting anything, which, considering 
the events that had just transpired, was 
somewhat doustful—for he puckered up his 
lips, and consulted the note-book, gazing 
around the room at intervals, as if he might 
perceive the correct reply written upon the 
wall. Finally he said:— 
** Yes I believe that was the reason.”’ 
This reply apparently being satisfactory 
to all parties the little man proceeded. 
The question was:—* 
_ “Did you see the prisoner with Burt 
Lymon last night?” 
“*T object,” said the tall man, rising from 
his desk. 
“To what?” asked the man upon the 
high bench, looking down. | 
‘The question is irrevelant,’’ replied the 
‘tall man. 
“The objection is sustained,” said the 
man upon the high bench, with dignity. 
The little man took his defeat quite as a 
matter of course. He was ready with an- 
“other question. 
** Who discovered light?” he asked. 
‘* Professor Tyndall,” answered the man 
promptly. 
He evidently was at home upon the sub- 


“ Who was General George Washing- 
ton?” 


don’t remember,” replied the witness, 


after a moment’s hesitancy. 

‘Did you ever know?” asked the little 
man. 

“*I think it probable,”’ said the witness, 
slowly, “‘ but I cannot speak positively in 
regard to the matter.” 

** Youean step down,” said the questioner. 

The witness did so, muttering to himself 
as he descended :— 

**T don’t remember, I don’t remember.” 

And resuming his gum as he stepped 
down. 

The tall man in green goggles here re- 
marked that he had no other witnesses to 
call,,and that he here rested his case; and 
the little man having no witnesses whatever, 
said that he also rested his case, and imme- 
diately sat down to rest himself. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the tall 
aman, rising from his seat, “‘ the case before 
you presents many features of unprecedented 
atrocity.”” Here a juror was observed to 
look very intently at a pencil-case which 
had been left upon the desk in front of him. 
“The victim a young man full of life and 
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promise, who, upon a pleasant evening, with 
the glorious beauty of the harvest moon (I 
speak from an earthly standpoint) lightiag 
his pathway, and filling his soul with the 
beatitude of hope, and the radiance of a 
kindly heart filling his bosom with gladness, 
betook himself to the residence of the object 
of his young and pure affections. By some 
untoward sequence of circumstances, when 
he arrived at his destination the chair (it 
was a small, flag-bottomed one, gentleman, 
with one rocker cracked, and the seat a good 
deal sagged down in the middle) wherein he 
had so often sat by the side of his fair 
enslaver, was occupied by another, and that 
another, gentleman, was—the prisoner. 
Other circumstances—not included in the 
sequence—by the develish diplomacy of the 
prisoner—I will not desecrate by repeating 
his name, the memory of his innocent 
victim—were made to inveigle the unfortu- 
nate young man into the open air, under the 
delusion that his malevolent rival, the pris- 
oner, had departed for his domicile. He, 
the victim, then hastily left the mansion of 
his adored one, and, with the milk of human 
kindness swelling in his breast, he searched 
for that invidious reptile, the prisoner, 
wishing to accompany him home, and think- 
ing in the guilelessness of his heart, that 
that despicable wretch, the prisoner, might | 
need his assistance in repelling marauders 
or other persons who are prone to cherish 
designs of an unlawful nature. But, alas! 
he knew not that in the heart of his per- 
fidious friend, the prisoner, there was 
cherished a purpose more awful, more deadly 
than could be found in the breasis of all the 
highwaymen between here and the earth.” 

Here the speaker paused, took a sip of 
water from a glass which sat upon his desk, 
looked pathetically at the jury, and con- 
tinued :— 

‘*The moon from her glorious station in 
the heavens (I am speaking again from an 
earthly standpoint) looked down in anguish 
as she beheld the eager quest, the vain en- 
deavors to find the deceitful friend. The 
stars, following the lead of Luna, folded a 
cloud daintily to their eyes, and wept till the 
filmy handkerchief was saturated with mois- 
ture, and unrestrained, floated gently down, 
disolving in a plentiful shower. Gentlemen 
of the jury, nothing more is known of, the 
wanderings of the victim until he was ‘Jis- 
covered by our trusty servants, partially |iq- 
uified, in consequence of the large amount 
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of tears he had shed, and so extremely flac- 
oid that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he could be dealt with as is cus- 
tomary with us in similar cases. Whether 
smitten to the heart by the treachery of his 
trusted friend, or whether driven wild by 
his machinations, and by fallacious attempts 
to soften the heart of one for whom he 
would have laid down his life, whether 
driven, I say—whether drivea—or—or—led 
—or— In short, gentlemen of the jury, I 
am*convinced that you thoroughly under- 
stand the enormity of the crime perpetrated 
by the prisoner. You will, I am convin- 
ced 

Here the little counsel interrupted, and 
said that his learned friend was instructing 
the jury. The tall gentleman turned the 
green goggles directly upon his diminutive 
opponent, and said:— 

“I repel the insinuations of the opposing 
counsel with scorn. This jury requires no 
instruction. No instruction which could be 
given them would affect their minds in the 
slightest degree. If,’? continued the tall 
man, excitedly turning, the suddeness of 
the movement knocking the green glasses 
askew, ‘‘ if the gentleman imagines they do 
need instruction, let him instruct them. If 
the prisoner, vile though he be, had been 
more fortunate in his assignment of counsel, 
_ perhaps he would not have experienced so 
total and unanimous a verdict as will shortly 
rc given against him.”’ 

Here the tall gentleman sat down in a 
great perspiration, after telling the court 
that he rested his case, and casting a glance 
of withering contempt at his opponent. The 
latter gentleman seemed to take the remarks 
very coolly, but evidently with a full com- 
prehension of their meaning. He arose im- 
mediately from his seat, and began:— 

“* If the prosecuting counsel infers that I am 
not capable of instructing the jury, he will 
find himself mistaken; but, if he thinks I 
will instruct it, he will find himself again 
roistaken. I as fully appreciate the unin- 
structibility of the jury as does the learned 
gentleman who has just spoken. I would 
cursorily call attention to the wise dispensa- 
tion of providence in providing lawyers who 
cannot get a living by their practise with 
official positions.” 

Having delivered this choice bit of sar- 
casm with an elaborate flourish of his hand 
toward his opponent, and eliciting no reply 


that personage, except a fierce glare 


from behind the green goggles, which pro- 

duced no effect whatever upon the object of; 
the animosity, the little man turned his 

attention to the jury, and continued:— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are, I am 
sure, capable of judging intelligently for 
yourselves. You have heard the evidence, 
and you can draw logical conclusions from 
it. You have heard: the argument of my 
learned brother; you have discovered its 
weak points—which, I am bound to say, is 
no great tax upon your understanding—and 
you have weighed its strong points, if, 
indeed, there be any to weigh, which some 
persons might doubt.”” Another glare from 
behind the green goggles. ‘* Here,” turning 
to a law tome which lay upon his desk, “is 
the law. I will nos insult you by supposing 
your ignorance upon the matter of legal 
sience.”” (The jury looked gratified.) ‘I 
am convinced that the turpitude displayed 
in the argument of my learned friend will 
predispose you in favor of my client. I here 
rest my case.” 

And, with a look of triumph at his adver- 
sary, the little man eat down. 

The man upon the high bench aroused 
himself at this juncture, looking as if he had 
been enjoying a nap, though probably he 
had been engaged in deep thought, and, 
clearing his throat, thus addressed the 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
the arguments delivered upon both sides of 
the question, by the learned gentlemen who 
have been speaking. 1 wish you to draw 
your own conclusions from those arguments, 
and from the evidence to which you have so 
patiently listened, always supposing, how- 
ever, that you draw correct conclusions. I 
respect the confidence reposed in you by the 
learned and very able gentlemen in regard 
to matters of law, and I shall not intrude 
upon the trust so touchingly confided. I 
shall give you no definite instructions, but 
shall direct you to find for the prosecution. 
Why, I leave to your good judgement to 
comprehend. If you would prefer to find as 
directed without leaving your seats, you can 
do so; but, if you wish to retire and discuss 
the matter before you decide, the court gives. 
you permission.”’ 

“We are agreed,” said the foreman of 
the jury, immediately rising from his seat. 


“ Guilty, or not guilty?” inquired thecourt.. 


‘* Guilty! ” returned the foreman, sitting: 
down. 
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_ “You are discharged,” remarked the 
court complacently to the jury, as they 
bustled one another about, in their eager- 
ness to get out of the box. 

“ Bring in the ’—said the court hesitat- 
ing, and looking expectingly at the clerk for 
the right word. 

Whereupon that individual instantly be- 
gan turning over the pages of his book. 

** At length, looking up into the court’s 
face, he said:— 

Culprit! 

* Culprit,” exclaimed the court, finishing 
his sentence. 

“No, victim,” excitedly whispered the 
clerk. 

** No, victim,’’ repeated the court, in a 
loud voice, looking sternly at the clerk. 
“¢ Bring in the victim.” 

In answer to the summons, there ap- 
peared carrying between them on a long 
table on which something was laid, two 
stalwart men. Timothy looked, and shud- 
dered, for stretched upon that deal table was 
the apparently mortal remains of Burt 
Lymon; but changed, sadly changed. 

‘* How is he?” asked the court. 

“ Pretty fair, your honor,’’ returned one 
of the men, with a look of professional pride, 


** considering he was so far gone when we 
found him. In some respects he is not 
quite so good as the last, but in others he is. 


better. He is, perhaps, not quite so firm, 
but he has the advantage in color.”’ 

Tim looked again, more in wonder than 
curiosity this time, for it seemed to be only 
a quivering mass of jelly, cast in the form 
of a man, trembling with every jar through 
which the light shone, illuminating it with 
all the gorgeousness of a jar of colored liquid 
in the window of a drug-store. 

Tim looked serious enough now. 

Come,’ said the court, ‘‘ I have but a 
short time to spare, please be as quick as 
possible.” 

Timothy was worldering whom tbe court 
was speaking to, when the little man who 
had been Tim’s counsel, and who now 
’ geemed very friendly, advanced, and asked 
Timothy which he would prefer, light bread 
or crackers, adding, that possibly they might 
as a mark of special favor, be induced to 
deal leniently with him, and furnish hot bis- 
cuit, if he, the little man, were to use his in- 
fluence in that direction, and appending the 
remark that it was fortunate. Timothy had 
secured his, the little man’s, services, for no 


other person would have taken the troubl® 
after the trial was over, and his obligation 
discharged. 

‘* Thank you,’”’ returned Tim, rather ab- 
sently, ‘‘ but I really do not feel hungry.” 

‘** But you must have one or the other, you 
know,” replied the little man, ‘ you must 
indeed. 

** Thanks, you are very kind,’’ returned 
Tim. “I don’t know but I do feel a little 
faint. I think I should prefer light bread 
just a little to last me till I get home again.” 

Somehow, Tim did not seem to regard his 
trial and conviction as a serious matter. 

** Light bread,” shouted the little man, 
turning round. 

In answer to his call a waiter appeared, 
carrying a large loaf of bread, and an ex- 
tremely thin knife, with which he cut 
several slices from the loaf, arranging them 
very neatly upon a silver platter. This done, 
he set the platter upon a small table which 
had been brought into the room, drew a 
chair to the table, and beckoned Timothy to 
approach. 

“*T would advise you,” whispered the lit- 
tle man in Tim’s ear, as he walked toward 
the table, ‘‘ I would advise you, as a friend, 
not toeat too much bread, for, you know,” 
glancing in the direction of Tim’s waistcoat, 
‘* if you are not careful you may not be able 
to hold-all of it.” 

“ All of what?” inquired Timothy. 

‘*Come, hurry up,” said the court impa~ 
tiently. 

And so Tim did not wait for a reply to his 
query, but immediately seated himself. 

‘** Which do you prefer,’, said the gentle- 
manly waiter, taking up his knife, aud step- 
ping close up to it, which Tim had entirely 
forgotten in his haste to gohome. ‘“ Would 
you prefer a delicate slice of guava jelly 
from the face, a little calves’-foo. from the 
breast, or a choice bit of cramberry jelly or 
raspberry jam from the limbs? Most peo- 
ple begin with the features,”’ he added, evi- 
dently anxious to satisfy the fastidious taste 
of the horror-struck person whom he ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ but I fear the nose is a trifle moist 
in this case.”’ 

‘*] will stand by,’’ remarked the little 
man, somewhat moved at Tim’s distress, 
‘“‘and see that no injustice is done. Any 
bone which may chance to be imperfectly 
amalgated, and any part which shall retain 
its fleshy flavor, or not be of the proper ¢on- 
sistency, shall promptly be laid aside,” 
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The spectators looked on with admiring 
ces; evidently this was an unusual mark 
of favor and respect. 

Timothy’s knees shook like reeds in a 
tempest. He was white with the effects of his 

* emotions. 

“‘ Do you expect me to eat—to eat ’— he 
gasped chokingly. 

‘* Exactly,” said the man upon the high 
bench; ‘‘ and the sooner you begin the sooner 
you will get through.” 

“I cannot,’”? exclaimed Timothy, pale 
from more reasons than one. “ Jelly never 
did agree with me.” 

‘‘But, my dear sir,’’ broke in the little 
gentleman, losing patience—clearly this op- 
position was incomprehensible to him—* it 
is a matter or necessity in this case. You 
must eat. It is your punishment. It is 
nothing. We usually dispose of a case in 
half the time we have been occupied with 
yours. Everybody who causes such intense 
grief to another is obliged to pass through 
the same ordeal. You didn’t know it, did 
you ?”’ he continued, as he saw Tim’s look 
of amazement; ‘‘ but people are apt to keep 
such things to themselves.” 


“Hurry up!” exclaimed the man upon 


the high bench, sharply. 
but ten minutes.” 

As he spoke, the man with the big cane 
advanced, and stood near Tim, raising the 
implement above his head, as if about to 
strike. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemanly waiter had 
carved a slice of the condiment; and, having 
laid it quivering and transparent over a slice 


can give you 
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of bread, advanced, and presented it to Tim, 
with much ceremony. 

Tim raised the morsel to his lips, then 
laid it down with a groan. 

*“*T cannot!’ he said, with an utter disre- 
gard of consequences. 

‘“* Eat!” roared the big-cane man, flourish- 
ing his weapon as if about to strike. 

Tim groaned ‘in anguish, but it did not 
move. The cane cescended with a stunning 
blow, knocking Tim from his seat upon his 
face, and, as it struck, losing its knob, which 
rolled within Timothy’s reach. With a des- 
perate determination he clutched it, and 
sprang to face his tormentors. But—they 
were gone. The man with the big cane, 
the court, the litthe man—all were gone; 
and he was again alone by the old grave- 
yard. The rime still lay upon the earth, but. 
it glistened no longer, for the moon had 
sunk from sight behind the western hills. 
In the east, faint lines of altergate gray and 
red betoken the coming of the sun. Tim 
raised the hand which had seized the knob, 
and, lo! it held an apple, which, falling upon 
his head from its parent stem, had awakened 
him. 

“Tt was only a dream,”’ soliloquized Mr. 
Tetecle; but he could hardly divest himself 
of its reality after all; and, as he moved 
stifly homeward, the words of the polite 
waiter rang in his ears, ‘* Would you prefer 
a delicate slice of guava jelly from the face, 
a little calves’-foot from the breast or a 
choice bit of cramberry jelly from the 
limbs ? 


FIRELIGHT. 


OT summer noontide glory 
Enfolding mountain hoary, 
A breadth of woven gold; 
Nor moonbeams as they quiver 
At midnight on the river; 
Nor starlight pure and cold; 


Nor glare of lamps revealing 
The giddy mazes wheeling, 
Of feet that never tire— 
Can rival in their splendor 
That mystic charm and tender, 
A trembling, fitful fire. 


For while the gay light dances 
Upon the wall, what fancies 
Come dancing o’er the soul— 


Come quicker yet and quicker, 
The more the bright tongues flicker 
In lightnings from the coal. 


Then palaces are builded, 

And days unborn are gilded 
With visionary gleam; 

’Tis then the memory passes 

Beneath the churchyard grasses 
In retrospective dream. 


Ah, Firelight, weird, enchanting, 
Bright hopes and dreams implanting, 
Most sweet of lights and blest, 
Beneath thy benediction, 
Hearts weary with life’s friction 
_ Can find a moment’s rest. 
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OCOASIONAL NOTES. 
ORIGIN OF THE VALENTINE. 


HE valentine is with us again in spite 


of the oft-told tale that the custom of - 


sending valentines is dying out, and that 
it is bad form to send hints through the 
mails that the mating season has arrived. 
Still, symbolic offerings at the shrine of 
love continue to be published and bought 
and sent, and each year brings new and 
more attractive features and ideas, many 
of which are distinctly novel and original, 
while in the higher and more artistic efforts 
of the manufacturers there is a marked 
tendency toward more dainty embodiments 
and correct taste in expression. Says a 
writer in the American Stationer. 

The origin of the custom of sending love 
tokens at this particular season of the year 
is hard to trace, but it is safe to say that 
the connection of St. Valentine with it is 
purely accidental if not mythical, as in the 
legend of different saints of that name no 
trace of the practice peculiar to the four- 
teenth of February is found. 

It has been suggested by learned authori- 
ties that the custom may have been a 
survival of the Lupercalia of the ancient 
Romans celebrated in the month of Feb- 
ruary. Lupercus was the Roman god of 
fertility, identical with the Greek god Pan. 
The rites were of a very primitive character, 
goats and dogs were sacrificed, and the skin 
of the victims were cut up and twisted into 
thongs, with which the devotees ran through 
the streets of the city striking every one 
who came in their way, as a propitiatory 
penance to the god. Among other things 
the names of young women were put ina 
box and drawn out by chance by the men, 
who were thus nominally mated for a year. 

As the christian clergy could not extirpate 
this pagan practice, they substituted the 
names of particular saints for those of the 
women, the name drawn being the patron 
saint for the year. Certain it is that in 
many Catholic countries a patron saint is 
selected on St. Valentine’s Day or some 
other, who is termed a valentine. It is not 
difficult to believe that the whole ceremonial 
originated in nature worship, which must 
have been in the primitive form of religion, 


and that it sprang from observations of the 
peculiarity of the season. This would ex- 
plain the old assertion that birds choose 
their mates at about this time of the year, 
and thence came the custom of young men 
and maidens choosing valentines or special 
loving friends on St. Valentines Day, be- 
cause, as Tennyson says:— 
In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. 

In regard to the various custo us observed 
on February fourteenth in different countries 
an old authority says that during the fifteenth 
century, or the eve of the day, a number 
of maids and bachelors would assemble to- 
gether and inscribe upon little billets the 
names of an equal number of bachelors and 
maids of their acquaintance and throw the 
whole into a receptacle and then draw them 
out, care being taken that each should draw 
one of the opposite sex. The person drawn 
thus became one’s valentine. Of course, 
besides getting a valentine for one’s self, 
one became some other person’s valentine; 
but the man usually stuck faster to the one 
he had drawn than to her to whom he had 
fallen. These imaginary engagements often 
led to real ones, because for a whole year a 
bachelor remained: bound to the service of 
his valentine, after the fashion of a mediseval 
knight of romance to his lady love. 

How different the festival is regarded 
to-day! How few swains are devoted enough 
to wrestle with the muse for weeks in order 
to fittingly express the charms of their lady 
and the degree of their enslavement! In- 
deed, the modern young swain could not 
be induced to call the profesional verse 
maker to his aid; he does not express his 
love in that way usually, but in dollars and 
cents. Money dominates in these as well 
as in other things; but one may well feel 
that the world has lost something of sincerity 
and devotion in superseding the ardent, if 
often lame and halting, verses which came 
direct from the heart, for the lithographed 
missives brought from the art publisher, 
beautiful, delicate, and charming expressions 
of sentiment afd art though they’ be. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


By Florence Marryat. 


CHAPTER II. 


T an early hour on the following after- 

noon, Eric Keir’s horse stands at the 

door of Mrs, St. John’s house in Brook 

Street. He enters hurriedly, with a bright 

look of expectation on his countenance, and 

without ceremony turns into a sitting-room 
on the ground floor. 

The servant who admitted him had 
scarcely time to close the hall door again be- 
fore the visitor had vanished from his view, 
and left him standing there, with the mes- 
sage that was evidently fluttering on his lips 
still undelivered. But it is Lrene’s sitting- 
room, and Eric Keir is not disappointed in 
his bope of finding her in it—and alone. 

“ What will you say to me for so abrupt 
an entrance ?”’ he exclaims, as she rises to 
welcome him. ‘ Does it come within the 
privileges of a friend to introduce himself, 
or must I wait, like any other man, until 
your flunkey formally announces me? O 
Irene, I could scarcely sleep a wink all 
night! 

What a lamentable confession!” she 
answers, gayly. ‘If this is the effects of 
too much dancing, [ must begin to assert 
my prerogative as chief counsellor, and 
order you to be more discreet in future.” — 

“Of too much dancing!” indigantly, 
“you know, without my telling you, if my 
restlessness was due to that. O Irene, I 
feel so happy!” 

“* And last night you felt so miserable.’’ 

A cloud passes over the brightness of his 


“I did. I felt wretched in looking back 
upon my past life; the rememberance of 
the trouble it has cost me, and the follies 
te which it has been witness, unnerves me, 
And my happiness to-day (if it can be called 
such), my light-heartedness rather, pro- 
ceeds only from the knowledge that you 
promised to help me forget it.’’ 

She has reseated herself by this time, 
and he takes a chair beside her. 

** As far as it lies in my power,” she an- 
swers; ‘‘ but is it always necessary to forget 
in order to be happy?”’ 

“In my case it is so; there is nothing left 


for me but forgetfulness—and your affec- 
tion.” 

** Was it a very great trouble then? ” ‘She 
says, softly. 

*“*So great that it has destroyed all the 
pleasure of my youth, and threatens to do 
the same by the comfort of my age.” 

‘* And a woman was the cause of it, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Is not a woman at the bottom of all our 
troubles ? Women are the ulterior causes 
of all pain and pleasure in this world—at 
least for us. You have not lived nineteen 
years init without discovering that, Irene? ”” 

No.” 

‘** And so I took to a woman to cure me of 
the wound that a woman’s hand inflicted; to 
restore me, as far as possible, through the 
treasure of her friendship and her sympathy 
the happiness which, except for my own 
mad folly, I might have aspired to ”»—— 

“‘ If you please, sir, Mrs. St. John is in 
the library, and will be glad to speak to you 
as soon as you can make it convenient to see 
her.” 

*¢ Say I will come at once.” 

On the entrance of the servant they have 
sprung apart as guiltily as though they had 
been lovers, instead of only friends, and as 
he disappears again, they look at one an- 
other consciously and laugh. 

‘¢ What a mysterious message!” exclaims 
Irene ‘‘Is this leap-year? Can mamma 
have any designs on you?” 

‘In the shape of commission, what ladies 
have not? I am a perfect'martyr to the 
cause. Whether owing to the respectability 
of my connections, or myself, I cannot say; 
but the number of notes I am asked to 
deliver, and Berlin wools to match, is per- 
fectly incredible. But is this dear interview 
ended? Shall [ not find you here on my 
return ?”’ 

* Perhaps you may, but perhaps, also, 
my mother will be with you. So you had 
better consider it at an end, lest you should 
be disappointed.” 

“If it is at an end, you must bid me 
farewell,” 

‘“‘ Farewell,” she echoes, smilingly, as she 
extends her hand. 
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“Ts that the best way you know how to 
. do it?” he demands, as he retains her hand 
between his own. ‘ What a thorough 
Englishwoman you are, Irene; you would 
not relinquish one of the cold forms of 
society even where your feelings are most 
interested. Custom first, and friendship 
afterwards. Ah, you do not regard our 
compact in the sacred light that I do! ” 

He has drawn her closer to him as he 
speaks, and there faces are nearly on a level. 

**O Eric, how little you know me! ”’ 

The liquid eyes upraised to his, the parted 
iips, and trembling hand, which he still 
holds, appeal to him until he loses sight of 
self and the bitter consequences of indul- 
gence, and remembers only that they are 
man and woman, and they stand alone. 

“ Darling!’’ he whispers, as he bends 
down and kisses her. 

By the crimson flush that mounts to her 
forehead, and the abrupt manner in which 
she disengages herself from him and turns 
away, so that he could not see her face, he 
fears that he has seriously offended her. 

“Forgive me! I know that it was wrong, 
but I could not help it Irene, say that you 
are not angry.” 

“Oh, pray goto mamma! She will think 
it so strange, she has been waiting for you 
all this time.” 

‘** I cannot go until you have said that you 
forgive me.” 

“I do forgive you then; but—but—it 
must never be again! ”’ 

“Is that your heart epeaking to mine, 
Irene? Well I will not press you for an 
answer now; but grant me one favor—one 
token that you are not really angry with 
me. Be here when I return.”’ And with 
these words he leaves her. 

He finds Mrs. St. John restlessly pacing 
up and down the library, and appearing even 
more nervous than usual. She is a frail 
timidooking woman, the very oppo.ite of 
her high-spirited daughter, and as she turns 
at his approach, her very lips are trembling. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. St. John? LI be- 
lieve you wish to speak to me. A commis- 
sion, of course. Well, 1 am quite at your 
service, from barley-sugar up to bank-notes. 
What a lovely morning we have had! 1 
hope you are not much fatigued after last 
night’s}dissipation. 

His frank and unrestrained address makes 
the task which she has set herself more 


difficult, but she takes a chair and waves 
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him to another, while she is vainly trying 
to find words in which to open the conversa- 
tion naturally. 

“T am quite well, thank you, Mr. Keir. 
Pray be seated. Yes, I asked to speak to 
you, it is rather a delicate business, and had 
I not great faith in you, it would be a very 
painful one. But—are you sure that you 
are comfortable.” 

** Quite so, thank you, Mrs. St. John,” he 
answers, puzzled to imagine what possible 
connection his present comfort can have 
with the subject she is about to introduce. 

“T am’ glad of it. It is so much more 
satisfactory to enter on a discussion when 
both parties are perfectly at their ease. I 
asked to see you Mr. Keir, because—I sup- 
pose you know that I am the sole guartion 
of my daughter? ”’ 

“I believe I have heard Miss St. John 
mention the fact.’ 

Yes, her poor father wished it, and 
though I am very unfit for such a position, 
I knew he must be the best judge, and so— 
but of course it leaves me without coun- 
sellors. Irene has no near relation but 
myself, 2nd I have no male friends in Eng- 
land to whom 1 can apply for advice in any 
matters of difficulty.” 

I can be of any use,”’ he interrupts, 
eagerly, ‘‘or could procure you the infor- 
mation you require, Mrs. St. John, you 
must know that it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so.”’ 

‘“‘ Thank you very much, Mr. Keir—yes, 
you can help me—I am ‘coming to that 
presently. But being, as I said before, the 
sole guardian of Irene’s interests, you must 
perceive that it is my duty to be very care- 
ful of her, that I cannot be too careful ”»—— 

“Who could doubt it?” he saswers, 
warmly. 

*“* And you are very often ‘in her com- 
pany; you have been here a great deal 
lately, Mr. Keir—you are at our house 
almost every day.” 

T beg your pardon.” 

‘*] say that you are very intimate with 
Irene—rather too intimate, I think, though, 
of course, we have always been pleased to 
see you, but the world will talk, and young 
people’s names soon get connected, and so I 
consider it my duty to ascertain ’’—here 
Mrs. St. John coughs twice, and swallows 
some fearful obstacle in her throat—“ to 
ask you in short, what are your intentions 
regarding her?” 
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The murder is out, and poor Mrs. St. 
John sinks back in her chair pale and 
exhausted, as though her own fate de- 
pended on his answer. 

‘Intentions! my intentions!” cries Eric 
Keir, starting from his seat. 

The tone of surprise and incredulity in 
which he utters the words seems to put new 
courage into his listener, it arouses her 
maternal fears, and with her fears her 
indignation, and she answers quickly :— 

‘You cannot pretend to misunderstand 
my meaning, Mr. Keir? Young as you are, 
you are too much a man of the world for 
that, and must know that if you are so 
constantly seen in the company of a young 
lady, people will begin to inquire if you are 

' engaged to be married to her—or not.” 

““J—I know that I have trespassed very 
much upon your hospitality,’’ he commences 
stammering, ‘‘ and taken the greatest pleas- 
ure in coming here, but I have never 
addressed Miss St. John except in the 
character of a friend, and I supposed that 
you entirely understood the footing on whieh 
I visited her.” 

“ And you mean to tell me,’’ exclaims 
the poor mother, who is shaking from head 
to foot with nervous excitement, ‘* you in- 
tend me to understand, Mr. Keir, that all 
your intentions meant nothing, and that my 
daughter is no more to you than any other 

girl?” 

The whole truth flashes on him now, he 
sees the fraud of which he has been guilty, 
both to his own heart and to hers; he 
knows that he loves Irene St. John as his 
soul, and yet he is forced to stammer on:— 

“] never said that, Mrs. St. John. I 
hold your daughter too highly—much too 
highly, in my admiration and—and—esteem 
and value her friendship too much to be 
guilty of so false a sentiment. But as to 
marriage—deeply as I may, as I do regret 
the necessity for saying so—I must tell you 
that it is not in my power at present to 
Marry any one.”’ 

“Not in your power! 
mean ?”’ 

**T mean that, being but a younger son, 
Iam not, unfortunately, in a position to 
take such a responsibility upon myself so 
early. If you knew my circumstances, 
Mrs. St. John, you would be the first 
person to refuse your daughter’s hand to 


“* What! as the younger son of the Earl of 


What do you 
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Norham? Mr. Keir, you are having re- 
course to a miserable subterfuge, you have 
been trifling with my child—you would not 
have dared to make so paltry an excuse 
Irene’s father.” 

“O Mrs. St. John, you do me wrong! I 
should have spoken just the same (I could 
have spoken in no other way) even to your 
husband. Yet had | pleaded a disinclina- 
tion for marriage, you would have been no 
better pleased.” 

“TI have been foolish!’’ exclaims Mrs. 
St. John, trying hard to keep back the tears 
which she would consider it beneath her 
dignity to shed, ‘* I have been blind toallow 
your intimacy to go on so long—but I could 
not believe you would act so unworthy a 

. My poor Irene! ” 

**Good God, Mrs. St. John ’’—with ter- 
rible emphasis—‘‘ you do not mean to tell 
me that Irene shares your suspicions—that 
she has learned to regard me wih any 
feeling warmer than the friendship we have 
pledged to each other?” 

‘* What right have you toask, sir? What 
right have you to call her by her christian - 
name? I have not been accustomed to hear 
my daughter spoken of so familiarly by the 
gentlemen of her acquaintance.” 

“OQ Mrs. St. John, don’t be hard upon 
me! Believe me when I say that in seeking 
the friendship of Miss St. John, I had no 
intention beyond that of deriving great 
pleasure and profit from our intercourse. I 
never dreamed that my actions would be 
misconstrued either by the world or your- 
self. I have never breathed a word to her 
concerning love or marriage—I could not 
have done it, knowing how impossible it is 
for me to redeem such a pledge at present.” 
“TJ hear your words, Mr. Keir, but I do 
not understand them. I only feel that you 
have been acting a very thoughtless, if not 
a dishonorable part, and that it becomes my 
duty to see an immediate stop put to it. 
And, therefore, from the moment you quit 
this room, you must consider that our in- 
timacy is at an end.” 

At this intimation Eric Keir becomes 
visibly agitated. 

“ Atanend! Do you mean to say that I 
am to see her no more—that my visits here 


. are to cease once and forever ? ”’ 


** Of course they are] Would you go on 
deceiving my poor girl, only to break her 
heart at the last?” cries Mrs. St. John, 
thrown off her guard by the vehemence of 
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his manner. ‘“ You little guess my love for 
her, Mr. Keir, if you think I would permit 
the happiness of her life to be wrecked in 
this manner.” 

The timid shrinking woman, who hardly 
speaks above a whisper in society, becomes 
quite’ grand and tragic in defence of her 
child She reminds one of a dove-eyed in- 
nocent ewe, advancing to the front of the 


~ flock to shake its harmless head and stamp | 


its impotent feet because some passing 
stranger has dared to cast a glance in the 
direction of its lamb. P 

“Then she loves me, and you know it!” 
exclaims the young man, his eyes roused 
from their usual languor by the excitement 
of the suspicion. ‘* Mrs. St. John, tell me 
the truth; does Irene love me ?”’ 

* Do you ‘intend to marry her?” demands 
the mother, fixedly. 

His eyes droop, silence is his only answer. 

*O Mr. Keir, I could hardly have be- 
lieved it of you! ”’ 

**T ought not to have put the question. 
Ihave only tortured you and myself. But 
if you have any pity left for me, try to pity 
the necessity which forbids my answering 

u.?? 

*“*T think that our interview should end 
here, Mr. Keir. No good can be obtained 
by my detaining you longer, and a further 
discussion of this very painful sabject is 
only likely to lead to further estrangement. 
I must beg you, therefore, to leave this 
house; and without seeing my daughter 

” 
‘Bat who then will tell her of the pro- 
posed iteration in our intercourse ? ”’ 

“T take that upon myself, and you may 
rest assured that Irene will be quite satis- 
fied to abide by my decision. Meanwhile, 
‘Mr. Keir, if you have any gentlemanly feel- 
ing left, you will quit London, or take 
means to prevent her meeting you again.” 

“Is it to be a total separation, then, be- 
tween us? Must I have nothing because I 
cannot take all?” 

“T have already given you my opinion. 
Do not compel me to repeat it in stronger 
terms.” 

Her voice and manner have become so 
cold that they arouse his pride. 

** There is nothing, then, left for me to do 
but to bow to your decision.’ Mrs. St. Juhn, 
I wish you a very good-morning.”’ 

He is going then, but his heart-strings 
pull him backwards. 
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* Oh, make the best of it to her, for God’s 
sake! Tell her that—that— But no! there 
is nothing to tell her, I have no excuse, I 
can only go!” 

He suits the action to the word as he 
speaks, and she follows him into the hall, 
and sees him safely out of the house before 
she turns the door-handle of her daughter’s 
room. 

Irene is sitting in an attitude of expecta- 
tion, her hands idly folded on her lap, and 
fitful blushes chasing each other over her 
face as she listens to the footsteps in the 
hall. When her mother enters she starts 


“up” suddenly, and then sits down again, as 


though she scarcely knew what she was 
doing. 

“Ts he gone?” she says in a tone of 
disappointment, as Mrs. St. John advances 
to take her tenderly in her arms. 

‘‘And who may he be?” inquires the 
mother, with a ghastly attempt at playful- 
ness, not knowing how to broach the intel- 
ligence she bears. 

“Mr. Keir—Ericl—has he not been 
speaking to you? O mother!” hiding 
her face with a sudden burst of shame on 
Mrs. St. John’s bosom, “I am not quite 
sure, but I think—I think he lcves mel” 

Mrs. St. John does not know what to 
answer. For a minute she holds her 
daughter in her arms, and says nothing, 
then Irene feels the trembling of her 
mother’s figure, and looks up alarmed. ~ 

** Mother, is there anything the matter? 
Are you not well ?”’ 

‘* There is nothing the matter, my darling 
—at least, not much. But you were speak- 
ing of Mr. Keir, he is gone.” 

_ Gone—why ?” 

** Because he is not a gentleman, Irene.’”’ 

** Mother! ” 

“He is not worthy of you, child; he has 
been playing with your feelings, amusing 
himself at your expense. O Irene, my 
darling, you are so brave, so good! You 
will bear this like a woman, and despise him 
as he deserves.”’ 

‘* Bear this! bear what?” says the girl, 
standing suddenly upright, “I do not com- 
prehend you, mother—I do not know what 
you are talking of.”’ 

*T am talking of Mr. Keir, Irene. Lam 
telling you that he is utterly unworthy of 
another thought from you—that he has 
dangled about you until the world has con- 
nected your names together, and that he 
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has no intentions concerning you, he has 
just told me 

“No intentions! ” repeats her daughter, 
vacantly, ‘‘ no intentions! ” 

‘*He has no intentions of proposing to 


you, Irene—of marrying you, he has meant _ 


nothing by it all.” 

“Nothing! repeats Irene, in the same 
dreamy way. 

The lace-shrouded windows of the room 
are open, and the faint rich odor from the 
boxes of stocks and mignonette that adorn 
its sills floats into the chamber, bringing 
with it a memory of hothouse plants, while” 
band music from an adjoining square com- 
mences to make itself indistinctly heard. 

“Yes nothing,” continues Mrs. St. John, 
rendered bolder by her daughter’s passive- 
ness and her own indignation. ‘‘I have 
just put the question to him, it was my duty 
to do so, seeing what marked attention he 
has paid you lately, and I couldn’t have 
believed it of Mr. Keir, I thought so much 
more highly of him, he told me to my face 
that he had never even thought of you as 
anythiug but a friend. A friend, indeed! 
Oh, my dearest girl! that any man should 
dare to speak of you in such terms of in- 
difference, it will break my heart!’? And 
Mrs. St. John attempts to cast herself into 
her daughter’s arms again. But Irene puts 
her from her—repulses her—almost roughly. 

‘* Mother, how dared you do it?” 

The words are such as she has never 
presumed to use toher mother before; the 
tone even is not her own. Mrs. St. John 
looks up affrightedly. 

“ Trene! ” 

“How dared you subject me to such an 
insuli—expose me in so cruel a manner? 
make me despicable to myself ?’’ 

“ My child, what do you wean ? ” 

‘“* Cannot a man be friendly and agreeable 
without being called upon to undergo so 
humiliating an examination. Is a girl never 
to speak to one of the other sex without 
being suspected of a desire to marry him? 
Is there to be no friendship, no cordiality, 
no confidence in this world, but the parties 
are immediately required to bind them- 
selves down to a union which would be 
repugnant to both? It is this style of 
thing which makes me hate society and all 
its shams—which will go far now to make 
me hate myself! 

“Irene, my dear,” cries Mrs. St. John, 
trembling all over, ‘‘ you do not consider 
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that Iam your guardian, and this precau- 
tion, which appears so unnecessary to you, 
became a duty for me to take! Would you 


have had me receive his visits here until he 


had entangled your affections more inex- 
tricably, perhaps, than he has done at 
present? ”’ 

‘* Who says he has done so—who dares to 
say it?” 

The girl’s pride is raging and warring 

within her. She has been roused from her 
tender love-dream by a stern reality, she is 
quivering under the shock even as she 
speaks, but her first thought is to save her 
wounded honor. 
_,é* My Irene, I thought—I never dreamed 
but that you liked him—judging from the 
manner in which you received and spoke of 
him.”’ 

“ Likedhim! Is likinglove? You judged 
me too quickly, mother. Yow have not read 
down to the depths of my heart.”’ 

** You do not love him then, my darling 
—this business will not make you miserable? 
O Irene, speak! You cannot think what 
suspense costs me! ”’ 

The girl hesitates for a moment, turns 
round to see the frail figure before her, the 
thin clasped hands, the anxious sorrow- 
laden eyes waiting her verdict, and hesi- 
tates no longer. 

**T would not marry Eric Keir, mother, 
to-morrow for all this world could give me.” . 

**Oh, thank God! thank God!” cries Mrs. 
St. John, hysterically, as she sinks upon a 
sofa. In another moment Irene is kneeling 
by her side. 

Dearest mother, did‘I speak unkindly 
to you? Oh, forgive me! You know how 
proud I am, and it hurts me, just for the 
time being. But itis over now. Forget it, 
dear mother—we will both forget it, and 
everthing concerning it—and go on as before, 
Oh, what a wretch I am to have made you 
weep!” 

«I did it for the best, Irene. I only did 
what I considered my duty, it is a very com- 
mon thing; it takes place every day. But so 
long as his conduct does not affect your 
happiness, there is no harm done.”’ 

** There is no harm done, echoes the girl, 


with parched lips, and eyes that are deter- 


mined not to cry. 

‘* It will put a stop to his coming here, 
and I dare say you will miss him at first, 
Irene. Young people like to be together; 
but you must remember how detrimental 
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such an intimacy would be to your future 
prospects; no one else would presume to 
come forward while a man like Eric Keir 
is hanging about the house, and I should 
never forgive myself if I permitted him to 
amuse himself at the expense of your set- 
tlement in life. He ought to know better 
than to wish such a thing.” 

**He knows better now,’’ replied her 
daughter, soothingly. 

** Yes—yes! if only he has not wounded 
you. O Irene!’ with a sudden burst of 
passion most foreign to her disposition, 
“you are my only hope—my only consola- 
tion. Look me in the face, and tell me that 
you do not love him.” 

“Mother darling, you are ill and 
tated; this wretched business has been too 
much for you. Go and lie down, dear 
mother, and try to sleep; and when we 
meet again we will agree to drop the sub- 
ject altogether.” 

** We will—we will. Heaven knows I am 
only anxious that it should be forgotten— 
only tell me, Irene, that you do not love 
him.” 

She clings to her daughter, she will not 
be gainsaid; her eyes are fixed searchingly 
upon Irene’s, the girl feels like a stag at 
bay; one moment she longs to pour out the 
truth, the next death would not tear it from 

her 

“TI do not love him!” she answers, with 
closed teeth. 

“ Say it again!” exclaimed Mrs. St. John, 
with a feverish burst of joy. 

**IT do not love him! Mother, is not that 
enough?”’’ she goes on rapidly. ‘“‘ Why 
should you doubt my word? Go, dear 
mother, pray go and take the rest you need, 
atid leave me to—to—myself.” 

' Bhe pushes Mrs. St. John gently but 
forcibly from the apartment, and locks the 
door. Then she staggers to the table, 
blindly, gropingly, and leans her back 
against it, grasping the edges with her 
hands. 

« “The first lie that I have ever told her,” 
she whispers to herself, ‘the first lie—and 
yet, is ita lie? do I love him—or do I hate 
him! ” 

She stands for a minute hard as stone, 
-her nervous hands grasping the table, her 

firm teeth pressed upon her lower lip, as 
though defying it to quiver, while all that 
Eric Keir has ever said to her comes rushing 
back upon her mind. 


The scent of the stocks and mignonette 
is wafted past her with every breath that 
stirs the curtains, the band in the adjacent 
square has altered its position; it draws 
nearer—changes its air—the note of the 
“Blue Danube” waltz comes floating 
through the open window. It is the last 
stroke of memory—all her determination 
fades before it. 

‘*God help me!” she cries, as she sinks, 
sobbing on the sofa. . 

Mrs. St. John is bound to bclieve what 
her daughter tells her, but she is not satis- 
fied about her daughter’s health. The 
season goes on, Irene does not fail to fulfill 
one engagement, she dresses, and dances, 
and talks gayly as before, and yet there is a 
something—undistinguishable, perhaps, ex- 
cept to the eye of affection—that makes her 
unlike her former self. She is harder than 
she used to be, more cynical, less open to 
belief in truth and virtue. 

Added to which, her appetite is variable, 
and she drinks wine feverishly, almost ea- 
gerly, and at odd intervals of time. Mrs. 
St. John calls in her favorite doctor, Mr. 
Pettingall. Mr. Pettingall is not a fashion- 
able physician, he is an old family doctor; he 
has known Irene since her birth, and is as 
well acquainted with her constitution as 
with that of his own wife. He settles the 
question on the first interview. 

‘* Depression of the vital powers, Mrs: 
St. John, caused by undue excitement and 
fatigue. Your young lady has been going 
a little too fast this season. She has been 
sitting up too late, and dancing too much; 
perhaps, also, flirting too much. Nothing 
the matter with the heart, I suppose, eh ?”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, no, doctor! At least Irene 
assures me it is not the case, though her 
spirits are certainly very variable.” 

“No sign at all. A life of dissipation is 
sure to make the spirits variable. Take her 
away, and she’!] be well in a month.” 

‘* Away, doctor! what, before the season 
is over ?”’ 

‘Certainly, unless you wish her health 
to be over with the season. And a change 
will do you no harm either, Mrs. St. John. 
Why, you want twice as much doctoring as 
your daughter.” 

That’s what I tell mamma!” exclaims 
Irene, who has entered during the last 
sentence, ‘“‘ but she will not believe me. 
Let us join cause against her, Mr. Pettin- 
gall, and get her out of this hateful London.” 
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“Why, my dear! would you really like to 
go?” says Mrs. St. John. 

“*T would like to go anywhere, to see you 
strong again, mother.”’ 

“That’s right! a good daughter is the 
best medicine a mother can have. You 
hear what Miss St. John says, madam. 
She will go anywhere to do you good—and 
herself too! ”’ 

“She has always been my comfort,” 
murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

‘* And I, as your medical adviser, recom- 
mend a trip abroad.”’ 

** Abroad! ” 

“ Certainly. Three or four months’ run 
in the Austrian Tyrol, for instance—or the 
Pyrenees. Please yourselves, however, and 
you'll please me, only get out of London. 
It is quite as necessary for your health, 
Mrs. St. John, as for your daughter’s.”’ 

** Mother! we will go at once. We will 
‘not delay a day longer than is necessary. 
Thank you, Mr. Pettingall, for speaking 
out your mind so frankly. I have been 
blind not to see before that my mother 
wanted change.” 

From that moment Irene comes out of 
herself, and takes all necessary cares and 
She for- 


arrangements on her own hands. 
gets her trouble, her haunting regret; her 
only wish is to see her mother’s health 
restored. 

*T have been selfish,” she thinks, as she 
moves about from room to room giving the 


final orders for their departure. ‘I have 
been so anxious to forget my own misery 
that I have dragged my poor mother out 
much more than is good for her—and this 
is the end of it. Oh, if I should have really 
upset her health—if this change should even 
prove too late! Good God! how shall I[ ever 
forgive myself—or him!” 

She has not seen him since the interview 
he had with Mrs. St. John; she had gone 
out each evening feverishly expectant of his 
presence; longing, yet dreading to encounter 
him; and she has dragged out the weary 
time with a heart of lead in her bosom, 
because he has never come—being, in point 
of fact, hundred of miles away at his father’s 
seat in Scotland, though no one tells her so. 

‘* Afraid to meet me!” she has thought 
bitterly. “Yes, fear is about the last in- 
gredient wanting in his cup of dishonor. 
How could I ever have been so mad as to 
think he loved me?” 

_ The first place they try for change of air 
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is Rochefort, in the Ardennes. A lovely 
fertile valley. surrounded by heather-cov- 
ered hills, the slopes of which are alive with 
wild blossoms, and the feet watered by clear 
streams, repose and peace sevm to be the 
natural characteristics, the inevitable conse- 
quences, of a life in Rochefort. 

But does peace come to the broken spirit 
more readily in quite than in bustle? I 
doubt it. What do we fly from, if not from 
memory ? and can it come so closely to us 
in a crowd, where alien faces push between 
us and the semblance of the face we loved, 
and alien voices, clamoring for money or for 
interest, drown the sweet false tones that 
poisoned our existence, as when we walk 
alone and weary on the footpath of life, too 
weary, it may be, even to have strength to 
push aside that which we dread to look on? 

Trene finds it so. In London, amidst the 
whirl and turmoil of the season, she thought 
she was strong enough to bear all things, 
even the knowledge—the bitterest knowl- 
edge to a woman—that she had given Eric 
Keir love in exchange for liking—fine gold 


- for dross that tarnished at the first touch. 


But here, in peaceful slumbering Roche- 
fort, she is fain to confess herself defeated. 
Here, where she can wander for mileg, with- 
out meeting a soul to break her solitude, his 
memory walks beside her like a haunting 
ghost which she prays to be delivered. 

Not mockingly nor coldly, not with a 
gesture or a look that can awake her pride, 
but as her heart remembers him—as it had 


“hoped he would be, until her overburthened 


spirit can bear the strain no longer, and she 
sinks down upon the grass, dappled with 
flowers and murmuring with insects, and 
prays God she may die. 

Only to rise, when her moan is over, bura- 
ing with indignation against herself, and 
him; hating herself, perhaps, even more 
than him, for having sunk so low as to regret 
him. Mrs. St. John knows nothing of all 
this; she is to feeble to walk beyond a short 
distance, and Irene never appears before 
her except in good spirits ane with a beam- 
ing countenance. 

The mother is feels her 
health is failing, but she believes in the 
restoration of her child. Irene reads her 
belief, and is satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the weather wilh 
permit them, she persuades Mrs. St. Johan’: 
to move on to Brussels. She knows that in 
order to keep up her role she must be mov- 
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ing; one more month of Rochefort and the 
ghost of Eric Keir, and she should break 
down entirely. 

Brussels is full and gay; the September 
fetes are going on, and the town is crowded. 
Mrs. St. John and her daughter take up 
their abode at one of the principal hotels, 
and prepare to enjoy life to the uttermost. 

Enjoy life to the uttermost! I wonder 
which of us ever believes that he or she has 
reached the ‘‘ uttermost,” or, having reached 
it, how long we believe it to be such. The 
* uttermost,” if ever we attain it (how few 
do!), usually makes us so giddy we are not 
aware until we touch the bottom of the 
ladder again how quickly we have descended. 

Irene’s uttermost at this juncture consists 
of running about to see all there is to be 
seen, and that is very soon brought to a 
close by Mrs. St. John’s increasing weak- 
ness, She longs to accomplish it, and the 
girl’s solitary rambles through picture gal- 
leries and museums begin only too soon to 
assume the same character as her walks in 
Rochefort. She comes to understand that 
the companionship she needs is something 
more than is to be found in a strange crowd; 
it must be an active conversational presence, 
something that shall barter bright thoughts 
for her dull ones, and force her to exert her 
intellectual powers. A real wholesome want 
seldom arises in this world without the pos- 
sibility of gratifying it. In afew days Irene 
finds the companion ready to hand. 


She returns one afternoon to the hotel, . 


after having permitted her feverish imagi- 
nation to hold converse for hours with the 
fantastic horrors of Wiertz, and disturbs 
her mother in the midst of a conversation 
with a stranger—a gentleman of about fifty, 
or perhaps a few years older—whom Irene 
has never seen before. 

She stands at the door a moment irreso- 
lute, uncertain whether to enter or retreat, 
but Mrs. St. John catches sight of her. 

Irene, my darling!” she exclaims. ‘I 
am so glad you have come home—only 
think! This gentleman is your nearest re- 
lation on your dear father’s side—his cousin, 
Colonel Mandaunt; isn’t it wonderful that 
we should have met each other here ?”’ 


Colonel Mordaunt is the best specimen 
of a fine old English gentleman that Irene 
has ever come across. She sees that at the 
first glance. Of middle height, with a well- 
knit figure, florid complexion, good features, 


and hair with the lustre of gray satin on it, 
he presents all the outward qualifications 
that go to make up the picture of a man of 
birth and breeding, and she takes a fancy to 
her new relative at once. Mrs. St. John, 
too, who is in an unusual state of flush and 
flutter, seems to have been quite overcome 
by the unexpected encounter. 

‘“* Is it not strange,” she keeps on repeat- 
ing, “‘that we should have met here—in 
Brussels—after so many years? Irene, my 
dear! you will welcome Colonel Mordaunt, 
I am sure,if only for your poor father’s 
aake.”” 

The girl comes forward with her hand ex- 
tended, and the stranger, with old-fashioned 
politeness, and dead-and-gone chivalry, 
raises it respectfully to his lips. 

*¢ Poor Tom!” he murmurs, as he does so; 
‘poor Tom! I can trace a slight likeness to 
him as he was, even in your blooming face, 
my fair young cousin.” 

‘She was always thought to- have a look 
of him,” sighs the mother, ‘‘ but I scarcely 
imagined it was so apparent. O Irene! you 
cannot think what a comfort it is for me to 
have stumbled on your cousin in this way— 
so weak and good-for-nothingasIam. You 
will never need to stay at home now for 
want of an escort—Colonel Mordaunt says 
he will be charmed to take you anywhere.” 

With your own kind permission,” in- 
terposes Colonel Mordaunt. 

“You are very good,” replies Irene. 
‘** Are you, then, staying in Brussels ?” 

‘*T am here for a few days, on my way 
back to England. I have been spending the 
summer at the Baths.” 

‘* Not remedially, I trust ?’’ says Mrs. St. 
John, with a sudden anxious glance of in- 
terest at the robust-looking man who stands 
before her. 

** Well, I cannot quite say no; though 
precautionary would be the better word. 
You remember our family tendency to gout, 
Mrs. St. John? Poor Tom used to have a 
twinze of it occasionally, and it was the 
complaint that carried off my grandfather. 
I have had one or two warnings during the 
last four years, and so I took advantage of 
the hot weather to put maggots to rights for 
the season.” 

“ The season!” echoes Mis. St. John, to 
whom there is no season but one. 


“The hunting-season! It sounds very 


dreadful, does it not? But I fear there is no 
other season that conveys any interest tomy 
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ears. lam master of the hounds down in 
my part of Leicestershire, and spend my 
days between the stables and the kennel. 
It is a fine sport, Mrs. St. John, and a man 
must have something to do.” 

“Then, I suppose you are very anxious to 
get home again ? ” remarks Irene. 
_ “T was anxious to do so, I confess, but I 
have no intention of stirring now, so long as 
I can be of any use to you or to your mother,” 

“How kind! ” murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

‘‘T am afraid you will find shopping and 
sight-seeing very tame work for which to 
exchange the pleasures of the field, Colonel 
Mordaunt,” adds Irene. 

“Without their motive, perhaps—yes. 
With their motive, they can admit of no 
rivalry in my eyes!” 


“What an extremely polite old gentle- 
man!” exclaimes Irene, as soon as the 
colone] has disappeared. ‘* However - did 
you find him out, mother ?” 

“ By the simplest accident in the world. 
He opened the door of my sitting-room in 
_ mistake for his own. I never was so sur- 
prisedin my life. I nearly screamed!” 

“Then you have met him before ?”’ 

“Yes—oh, yes!—of course—many years 

” 

“But why have I never seen him, then ? 
He says he lives in Leicestershire; why did 
he never come to my father’s house ?” 

Mrs. St. John looks uneasy. She shifts 
about in her chair, and rolls up her satin 
cap-strings till they are ruined, and talks 
rapidly, with a faint guilty color coming and 
going in her faded cheeks. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, dear, your 
father and Colonel Mordaunt, although 
cousins, were not the best of friends; that is 
to say, they once had a quarrel about some- 
thing, and after that they ceased to visit 
each other.” 

“It must have been a serious quarrel to 

cause sucb a complete separation. Are you 
sure that Colonel Mordaunt was not the one 
in the wrong, mother? Would my father 
have liked us to become intimate with him 
again ?”’ 
. Irene has a great reverence for the mem- 
ory of her father; she is always questioning 
what he would or would not have wished 
them to do, sometimes to the ruffling of her 
mother’s placid temper. 

“Dear me, Irene! I should think you 
might trust me to judge of such matters! 
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Do you think I would have introduced bim 
to you otherwise ? The disagreement had 
nothing to do with Colonel Mordaunt’s 
conduct. He behaved extremely well 
throughout the whole affair. Only your 
father did not choose that the intimacy 
should be renewed.” 

‘* And yet he was his nearest relative ?”’ 

“Quite the nearest. You know what a 
small family ours is—ridiculously small, in 
fact? Your great-grandfather was a Bad- 
denall, and his two daughters, co-heiresses, 
became respectively Mrs. Mordaunt and 
Mrs. St. John; and each left an only son— 
your father and this cousin. You see how 
absurdly it makes the family dwindle! 
There are females, of course, but they don’t 
count—your own married aunts, you know; 
but Colonel Mordaunt’s sister is still single. 
So you see, if you are to have any family at 
all on your father’s side, it would be quite 
wrong not to make friends with this man, 
now that we have so happily fallen in with 
him again. And, indeed, the quarrel was 
about nothing that need concern you, Irene; 
nothing at all.” 

**T will take your word for it, mother. 
Colonel Mordaunt does not look like a man 
who would do a mean or dishonorable thing. 
And at all events, it is not necessary to 
quarrel forever.” 

“Tt would be very wrong and senseless to 
do so. You will find him a most interest- 
ing companion; full of life and conversa- 
tion, and with that charming deference in 
his manner toward women which one 80 
seldom meets with in young men now-a- 
days. They have not improved since the 
time when I was young.” 

“T suppose not,” says her daughter, 
with a sigh; and then she laughs, quite un- 
necessarily, except to hide that sigh. “T 
really like Colonel Mordaunt, mother, and 
should be sorry not to be able to take ad- 
vantage of his overtures of friendship, I 
think he is one of the handsomest old men I 
ever saw, and his manners are quite courtier- 
like.” 

‘* You should have seen him when he was 
young!” replies her mother, with an echo of 
the sigh that Irene was keen enough to 
check. 

Colonel Mordaunt fully bears out the 
promise of his introduction. He is with 
them every day—almost every hour; he is 
at the beck and call of Irene St. John from 
morning until night. 


If she desires to attend, the Marche aux 
Fleurs at five o’clock A. M., to lay in flowers 
and fruit for the day’s consumption, Colonel 
Mordaunt, faultlessly attired for the occa- 
sion, is waiting to attend her footsteps, even 
though it has cost him half his nights rest in 
' order to be up and dressed in time. 

Does she express a wish to visit the 
Quinconce, and push his way among a mob 
of Bruxellois at eight o’clock at night, or to 
attend opera or fete, still is the faithful 
_ gentleman ready to accompany his youug 
cousin whenever she may choose to go, only 
anxious to be made use of in any way, so 
long as the way accords with her own 
desires. And he is really no less desirable 
than pertinacious a chaperon, this Colonel 
Mordaunt; so highly respectable, as Irene 
laughingly declares; so thorough a gentle- 
man, as sighs her mother, who has to be 
content to hear of his gallantry and not to 
share in it. 

Set almost free by the companionship of 
Colonel Mordaunt, Irene St. John rushes 
about at this period far more than she de- 
sires. She is feverishly anxious to conceal 
from her mother the real pain that is gnaw- 
ing at her heart, and poisoning every enjoy- 
ment in which she attempts to take a share; 
and she is madly bent on destroying for her- 
self a remembrance that threatens to quench 
all that is worth calling life in her. So she 
makes plans, and Colonel Mordaupt backs 
them, until the two are constant com- 
panions. In a few days he seems to have 
no aim or desire except to please her; while 
she goes blindly on, expressing genuine 
‘surprise at each fresh token of his gen- 
erosity. 

One day she buys a huge bouquet, which 
he has to carry home, and tells him that she 
dotes on flowers. — 

The next, a basket of the rarest speci- 
‘mens that Brussels can produce lies on her 
table, with her cousin’s kind regards. 

** What exquisite flowers! ’’ exclaims Mrs. 
St. John. 

* What a lot he must have paid for them! ” 
remarks her daughter, quite indifferent as 
to the motive of the offering. 

But the next day the offering is repeated. 

** More flowers!’ says Irene, ‘‘ what am 
I to do with them? There are no more 
vases, and the last are too fresh to throw 
away.” 

On the third day, a bouquet more beau- 
tiful than either of the others lies before her. 
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** Oh, this is too bad!” she exclaims vex 
edly. ‘* This is sheer waste! I shall speak 
to Colonel Mordaunt.”’ 

What does the speaking result in? An 
adjuration that no blossoms can be too fresh 
for one who is fresher herself than any 
blossom that ever grew in hothouse or in 
field, etc. 

‘Stupid old fool!’’ is Irene’s grateful 
though unexpressed rejoinder. ‘‘ The idea 
of taking everything I say as gospel! I 
declare, I will never tell him I like anything 
again.” 

Yet she is pleased by the man’s atten- 
tion, though she hardly knows why. It 
soothes the pride which has been so sorely 
wounded; it makes her better satisfied, not 
with the world, but with herself, Colonel 
Mordaunt is not a brilliant conversationalist 
nor a deep thinker; he is quite content to 
follow her lead, aad to echo her sentiments, 
but though he gives her no new ideas, he 
does not disturb the old ones, and she is not 
in a mood to receive new impressions.. He 
is thoughtful, and generous, and anxious to 
please. He attends her, in fact, as a servant 
attends his mistress, a subject his queen; 
and all women, however broken-hearted 
they may be, dearly love to keep a retinue 
of slaves. Irene likes it, she is a woman 
born to govern, who takes submission to her 
asaright. It never strikes her that slaves 
may dare to adore her. Ss 

Mrs. St. John receives Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s attentions to her daughter and her- 
self with very different feelings. She is 
more than gratified by them—she is flat- 
tered. And if she can secure his undivided 
attention for an hour or two, she makes the 
most of it by thanks and confidences. One 
day Irene is lying down upon her bed with 
a headache, as she says—with a heartache, 
as she might more correctly have expressed 
it—and Mrs. St. John has the colonel to 
herself. It is a warm afternoon, and the 
heat and the agitation of the interview have 
brought a roseate hue into the old lady’s 
face which makes her look quite handsome, 

**Colonel Mordaunt—Philip—if I may 
still call you so—I have a great anxiety upon 
my mind.” . 

‘“* A great anxiety, my dear Mrs. St. John! 
If it 1s anything in which I can assist 
you 

“*] was sure you would say so! Yes; I 
think you can help me, or at all events, it 
will be a comfort to cousult you on the 
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matter. I have so few friends in whom I 
can confide.” 

** Let me know what distresses you.” 

“It is about money. Oh, what a hateful 
subject it is! I believe money, either the 
want of it or the excess of it, to be at the 
bottom of almost every trouble in this 
world; and, though poor dear Tom left me 
very comfortably off, yet 

“ You are in want of it? My dear friend, 
every penny I have is at your disposal.” 

‘“*How like you to say so! No; that 
would not help me. The fact is, I have 
been spending more than my income since 
my husband’s death—intrenching largely 
on my principal—much more largely than I 
had any idea of till 1 received my banker’s 
book a few weeks back.”’ 

“ But I thought my cousin left you so well 
off.”” 

‘* Not nearly so well as the world imag- 
ines. He had indulged in several private 
speculations of late, and the loss of them 
preyed on his mind, sometimes I think it 
hastened his death; I know that at the last 
he was greatly troubled to think he could 
not leave us in better circumstances.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. St. John, excuse my 
saying so, considering it was the case, how 
could you be so fvolish as to touch your 
principal, the only thing you and your 
daughter had to depend on?” 

‘Ah! it was foolish, wasn’t it? But 
don’t reproach me, yon can’t think how 
bitterly I am repenting of it now.” 

She lies back in her chair, quite over- 
come by the idea, while Colonel Mordaunt 
sits by her side silent and absorbed. 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John starts up and 
clutches his hand. 

“Philip! Philip! I am dying; and my girl 
will be left all but penniless.” 

“Good God! it cannot be as bad as that! 
You must be mistaken, Mrs. St. John! 
You are weak and ill, and matters look 
worse to you than they really are. Put the 
management of your affairs into my hands, 
and I will see that they are set right again.” 

“It is beyond your power. You cannot 
think how mad I have been! When Tom 
died, and I found it would be jmpossible 
for us-to live in the style to which we had 
been accustomed, I thought it would be 
better to give Irene a season or two in 
town—to let her be seen, in fact. She is 
80 pretty she ought to have made a good 
Marriage; and I never thought the money 
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could run away so fast until I found it was 
nearly all gone.” 

“But who are your trustees? What 
have they been about to permit you to draw 
upon your principal in this manner ? ” 

‘There are no trustees. I am sole lega- 
tee and executrix. The money was left — 
absolutely to me. I wish now it had not 
been so.”’ 

‘* And—and—Irene,” says Colonel Mor- 
daunt, presently. ‘‘She is not, then, ina 
position to make the good match youspeak . 
of ?” 

Ah, there’s my worst trouble, Philip! 
was so sure she was going to be married— 
such an excellent connection, too. I looked 
upon the matter as settled, and then it came 
to nothing.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt’s brow lowers, and he 
commences to play with the ornaments on 
the table. 

“And who may the gentleman have 
been?” 

* Well, I mustn’t tell you, for my child’s 
sake, for he behaved in the most dishonor- 
able manner to her, Phiilip; dangled after 
her all the season, meeting her everywhere, 
and paying her the most undisguised atten- 
tion, and then, when I felt bound to ask 
him what he intended by it all, turned round 
ana said he had never considered her as 
anything more than a friend.” 

‘*The scoundrel!” cries Colonel Mor- 
daunt, jumping up from his chair and pac- 
ing the room, ‘ the unmitigated scoundrel! 
Mrs. St. John, let me have his name, and 
bring Lim to book, as he deserves! ” 

** Ah, not for worlds! Irene would never 
forgive me! You cannot think how angry 
she was even at my asking him the ques- 
tion. ” 

And I suppose she—she—felt the busi- 
ness very much ?”’ 

**T cannot tell you. She assured me at 
the time that she was utterly indifferent to 
him; but I have had my suspicions since.’ 
Anyway, it has broken my heart! To hear 
my child refused in marriage by a man who 
had caused her name to be so openly con- 
nected with his own that it was quite un- 
likely any one else would come forward, and 
when I had been risking her dependence in 
order t> further her prospects in life. I 
shall never recover it, Philip; that blow has 
been the death of me.” 

Why should you say so? You are not 
really ill.” 
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“« T am sinking fast, my dear friend; I am 

growing weaker every day, and very soon 
I shall be gone, and my Irene will have to 
suffer for my imprudence. O Philip! for 
the sake of old times, promise me you will 
befriend my girl.” 

** For the sake of both past and present,” 
he replies, warmly, ‘‘ trust tome. I wiil do 
everything in my power to assist her. Iam 
rich, as doubtless you know; the income 
which poor Tom and I equally inherited 
from our mother, has in my case, never 
been fully used, for I have had no one: to 
spend it on, and so long as I have a pound 
Irene shall never want one.” 

“Generous as of old. Ah, Philip! if 1 
had only known what you were; if I had 
only had the sense ”»—— 

‘“*My dear lady what is the use of revert- 
ing to the past? You acted as you thought 
right. It has all been for the best.” 

“For the best that I should have de- 
ceived one of the noblest and most honor- 
able of men ?” 

‘Hush! hush! not deceived; you must 
not call it by so harsh a term,”’ replies the 
colonel, with the ready forgiveness which 
we find it so easy to accord to an injury for 
which we have long ceased to grieve; ‘* you 
are too hard upon yourself. Remember 
how young you were.” 

**T should have been old enough to rec- 
ognize your worth,” replies the poor lady, 
who, like many of her fellow-creatures, has 
committed a great error in setting out in 
life, and aever discovered her mistake until 
it was past remedy; “‘ but it is something to 
know I leave you Irene’s friend.”’ 

“You may rest on that assurance with 

the greatest confidence,” he replies, sooth- 
ingly; and tells himself that the past, when 
the poor faded wreck of a woman who lies 
before him, took back the hand she had 
promised to himself to bestow it on his 
cousin, will indeed be amply atoned for, if 
‘he can only claim the friendship .f the 
bright creature who has sprung from the 
union which went far to make his life a 
solitary one. 

He really believes that he shall be satis- 
fied with her friendship. So we deceive 
ourselves. 


Mrs. St. John’s conversation appears to 
be almost prophetic; at least, the state of 
mind which induced it naturally predis- 
poses her to succumb to illness; and when, 
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a few days after, she is seized with a low 
fever that is decimating the city, her weak- 
ness greatly aggravates the danger. 

A foreign doctor is called in; he imme- 
diately proposes to bleed the patient. Irene 
flies in her distress to Colonel Mordaunt. 

** He will kill my mother! What can I do 
to prevent it? Pray help me.” 

She is so lovely in her distress, with all 
thought of self vanished, and the tears 
standing in her great gray eyes, that it is 
as much as he can do to answer her appeal 
rationally. 

** Be calm; I will not allow this Belgian 
rascal to touch her. I have already tele- 
graphed to London. Mr. Pettingall will 
be here to-morrow.” 

“* How can I ever thank you sufficiently ? ” 

“Mr. Pettingall arrives in time, and re- 
mains as long as his professional duties 
will permit, but he can do nothing. Mrs. 
St. John becomes unconscious, and sinks 
rapidly. It takes but a few days to accum- 
plish that in her which a robuet body would 
have been fighting against for weeks. In 
a very short time Irene is awakened to a 
sense of her mother’s danger, and in a very 
short time after that the danger is past—the 
illness is past—everything is past, indeed, 
except the cold still figure lying on the bed 
where she had watched life fade out of it, 
and which will be the last thing of all (save 
the memory of a most indulgent mother) to 
pass away forever. 

Mr. Pettingall has returned to London 
by this time, and Irene and Colonel Mor- 
daunt are alone. What would she have 
done without him ? 

Mrs. St. John has left no near relatives 
who would care to incur the expense of 
attending her funeral, or personally con- 
soling her orphaned daughser; two*or three 
of them receive letters with an intimatioa 
of the event, to which they reply (after 
having made more than one copy of their 
answer) in stereotyped terms, interlarded 
with texts of scripture, and the places 
where they may be found and “made a 
note of.’? But not one pair of arms is held 
out across the British Channel (metaphor- 
ically speaking) to enfold Irene; not one 
pair of eyes weep with her; pens go and 
tongues wag, yet the girl remains, save for 
the knowledge of Colonel Mordaunt’s help 
and presence, alone in her sorrow. 

During the remainder of that sad week 
she sits almost entirely in her mother’s 
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room, confident, though he has not told her 
80, that everything that should be done is 
being done by the man who has expressed 
himself so kindly towards her; and when, 
on the day of the funeral, she meets him 
again, she feels as though he was her only 
friend. 

When the interment is over and they 
have returned to the hotel, Colonel Mor- 
daunt remarks how pale and worn the girl 
has become, and ventures to ask what care 
she has been taking of her own health. 

‘*My health! Oh, what does that sig- 
nify?’’ says Irene, as the tears well up 
freshly to her swollen eyelids. ‘There is 
nothing left for me to live for now.” 

She has borne up bravely until to-day, 
for she is no weak creature to rander her- 
self sodden by tears that cannot undo the 
past; she is a woman made for action 
rather than regret, but the hardest moment 
in life for self-control is that in which we 
return to an empty home, having left all 
that remains of what we loved beneath the 
ground, The voice that made our heart 
rejoice was silent; the loving eyes beamed 
on us no longer, the warm firm haud was 
cold and claspless, yet we could see and 
touch them. God only knows what joy 
and strength there comes from contact— 
and how hard faith is without sight. We 
look on what we love, and though we have 
had evidence of its estrangement, still 
delude ourselves with the sweet falsehood 
that it is as it ever was. We lose sight of 
it, and though it be strong as death and 
faithful as the grave, cold doubts will rise 
between it and ourselves to torture us until 
we meet again. 

It is well the dead are buried out of sight, 
else would they never be forgotten. Human 
love cannot live forever, unless it sees and 
touches.” So Irene feels for the first time 
that she has really lost her mother. 

But Colonel Mordaunt has lived longer 
in this world than she has, and his “all”’ 
still stands before him, more engaging than 
ever, in her deep mourning and distress. 

“You must not say so,” he answers, 
gently. ‘* You must let me take care of 
you now; it was a promise made to your 
poor mother.’’ 

“Ah, mother, mother! ”’ 

ais My dear girl, I feel for you more. than 
I can express, but I entreat you not to give 
way. Think how distressed she would be 
to see you neglecting the health she was 


always so anxious to preserve. I hear that | 


you have made no regular meals for a week 


past. This must continue no longer; you 
must permit me to alter it.” 

“T will permit you to do anything that 
you think right, Colonel Mordaunt. I have 
no friend left but yourself.” 

‘¢ Then I shall order dinner to be served . 
for us in your sitting-room, and expect you 
to do the honors of the table.”’ 

‘* Since you wish it, I will try to do so.” 

“IT do wish it, my dear cousin, for more 
reasons than one. Mr. Walmsley, your 
mother’s solicitor, will be here to-morrow, 
and it is quite necessary that I should have 
a little conversation with you before you 
meet him. 

‘* When the dinner is ready I shall be 
there.” 

And in snother hour Colonel Mordaunt 
and Irene St. John are seated opposite to 
one another at table. Her eyes are still 
red, her cheeks pale, and she neither eats 
nor talks much; but she is quite and com- 
posed, and listens to all her cousin. has to 
say with interest and attention. He does 
not broach the subject of money, however, 
until the dinner has been cleared away 
again, and they are safe from the waiter’s 
supervision. 

Then Irene draws her chair nearer to the 
open stove, for November has set in bright 
and cold, and Colonel Mordaunt, still play- 
ing with his fruit and wine, commences the 
unwelcome topic. 

“T have something to say to you, my 
dear Irene, less pleasant than important; 
but money considerations are generally so. 
Have you any idea of the amount of your 
mother’s income ? ”’ 

‘“*My mother’s income? Not the least. 
But it was a large one, was it not? We 
always lived so well in London.” 

** Too well, Iam afraid, my dear. Women 
are sadly ignorant about the management of 
money.”’ 

“Yes; I am sure I am,” she replies in- 
differently. ‘In fact, it never entered my 
head to make any inquiries on the subject. 
We had a house in Brook Street, you know, 
and our own carriage, and everything we 
couli desire. I never remember poor 
mamma refusing me money in my life, or 
expressing the slightest anxiety on the 
subject.”’ 

**It would have been better if she had 
done so, my dear. I had a long take with 
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her about her affairs a week or two before 
her death, and she was anxious that I should 
look into and arrange them for her. Your 
father did not leave so much behind him as 
the world thinks, and your poor mother was 
improvident of the little she received. I am 
afraid, from what she told me, that a large 
- portion of her principal was sunk during 
those two seasons in town.” 

‘Was it? Well, it will signify little now. 
Whatever remains, there is sure to be 
enough for me.”’ 

** My dear child, I am not so sure of that. 
You have been brought up in every luxury; 
you have never known, as you said just 
now, what it is to be denied.” 

“I can learn it. Others have done the 
same before me.” 

** But supposing the very worst—that you 
have actually not enough to live on? What 
thén ?” 

“ That is scarcely is it? Butif 
0, work.” 

** Work, child! You work to earn your 
living? No, no, it would never come to 
that; you are far too beautiful. You must 
marry first.” 

“What! marry for a home? Colonel 
Mordaunt, you do not know me, if you think 
me capable of such a thing.” 

“Why not? Hundreds of women do it.’’ 

‘Hundreds of women sell themselves, 
you mean. Well, I am not for sale.” 

“ You call it by too harsh a term, Irene. 
I did not intend that you should marry any 
one in order to obtain means of support; but 
‘that, if an eligible offer should present itself 
from some man whom you could respect, 
even if he does not exactly come up to the 
standard you may have erected in your im- 

nation 

“ What standard? What are you talking 
of ?—what do you mean ?” 

**T was only talking generally, my dear. 
Young ladies always have an ideal.”’ 

‘I am not a young lady, then; I have 
none.” 

‘You have never yet known, perhaps, 
what it is to be what is call ‘in love,’”’ he 
continues, searchingly. 

She colors and look annoyed. 

**Colonel Mordaunt, I thought you too 
-old and wise to care to discuss such nonsense. 
Anyway, I do not care to discuss it with you, 
especially to-day. Let me leave you for the 

present, and when Mr. Walmsley arrives, 
“you will send and let me know.” 
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She is going them, but he stops her. 

‘Don’t be offended with me, my dear 
Irene.” 

** Offended? Oh, no!” returning to place 
her hands in his. ‘ How could I be, after 
all your great kindness to me and—to her? 
I look upon you as a father, indeed I do, and 
could not feel offended at anything which 
you might please to say to me.” 

As she leaves him he sighs. 

' There is some litile delay in the solicitor’s 
appearance, during which time Colonel 
Mordaunt’s attentions to his young cousin 
are as deferential as they are devoted. Then 
comes Mr. Walmsley and his bundle of 
papers, by which his worst fears for Irene’s 
income are realized; for when the various 
debis are disposed of and the accounts made 
up, three of four thousand pounds is all the 
balance left in the banker’s hands. 

** You cannot live on it; it will be sheer 
beggary,’”’ says Colonel Mordauni, as he dis- 
closes the fact to her. 

‘** It will do very well. Many have less,” 
is the indifferent answer. 

“Irene, you do not know what you are 
talking about. You have always been 
clothed, and fed, and tended like a gentle- 
woman, and the interest of this money will 
barely suffice to provide you with the neces- 
saries of life. It is madness to imagine that 
you will be able to live upon it.” 

** But what am I to do, then?” she says, 
innocently, as she lays her hand upon his 
arm and looks up into face. “If I have 
no more, it must be enough. No arguments 
can double it.” 

‘* What are you to. do? O Irene, if I 
might tell you—if I only dared to tell you 
the means by which, if you so will it, you 
may be placed at once in the position which 
befits your birth and station, and far above 
the paltry necessity of ever again consider- 
ing how you are to do anything which money 
can do for you.” 

“Colonel Mordaunt!’’ she cries, shrink- 
ing from him. 

She does not profess to misunderstand his 
meaning, for it is glowing in his eyes, and 
trembling in his accents, and lighting up his 
handsome middle-aged face, until it looks 
ten years younger than it did before; and 
Irene is too true a woman to stoop to flatter 
her own vanity by playing on his feelings. 
There are many of her sex who pretend they 
cannot tell when a man is in love with them. 
They are either fools or hypocrites. Irene 
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js neither. She sees too plainly, though for 
the first time, that the affection Colonel 
Mordaunt bears for her is not all cousinly, 
and her natural impulse is to shrink away. 
He perceives the action, and it goads him 


* You shrink from me; you think, because 
I am old enough to be your father, that 
therefore I am too old to love you. Irene, 
no boy that you have ever met has it in his 
power to conceive so deep a passion as that 
with which you have inspired me. I am 
aware that I cannot expect an answering 


feeling on your part—that for you I am only 


a middle-aged, gray-haired man; but give 
me the right to cherish you, and I shall have 
all that I desire. You are alone; let me 


protect you; friendless; let me take my place ~ 


by your side; poor; oh, my darling, with 
what pride and pleasure should I pour out 
my riches at your feet, if you will but accept 
them at my hands!” 

““O Colonel Mordaunt, you frighten me! 
1 never dreamt of this. Pray let me go.” 

“Not till I have told you all. Irene, I 
know your secret! I know that you have 
loved, and been disappointed.” 

She reddens now—reddens like a peony— 
and more from anger than from shame. 

* What right have you to say? Do you 
want to insult me?” 

“Is it a sin, then, of which I accuse you? 
My dear child, when you have come to my 
age, you will have seen so much of this 
world’s wickedness and trouble, that a girl- 
ish dissappointment will appear a very ordi- 
nary affair to you.” 

“Will it?” she answers, thoughtfully, 
with her eyes cast on the ground. ‘And 
yet I feel as though no sorrow could touch 
me in this life again.” 

“But poverty and solitude, and all the 
minor evils arising from them, will aggra- 
vate your trouble, and make you feel it more. 
Irene, you have acknowledged that 1 am 
correct. Now that I know the worst,let me 
save you from yourself.” 

“Oh, no! you could not do it, Colonel 
Mordaunt. I feel your kindness—your gen- 
erosity—indeed I do; but I could not marry 
you, even to escape worse misfortunes than 
those you have alluded to.” 

“T am, then, odious to you?” he says, 
mournfully. 

“ “On the contrary, I have an affection for 


you. No, do not misunderstand my mean- 


ing. I feel most kindly towards you for the 
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sake of what you have done for my dear 
mother and myself—how could I do other- 
wise ?—too kindly, indeed, to take advantage 
of the noble offer you have made me.” 

‘** Leave me to judge of that, Irene. You 
would cancel the debt a thousand times over 
by the present of yourself.” 

‘*No, it is impossible. You must not 
deceive yourself. O Colonel Mordaunt, do 
not look so grieved about it! For your sake, 
I will tell you what I never told to any mor- 
tal yet; though from what you say, my dear ~ 
mother must have guessed the truth. I 
have loved, deeply, irretrievably, and in 
vain. This is a grief which would have 
well-nigh gone to break my heart, had not 
care for her prevented my indulging in it; 
and since the necessity for restraint has 
been withdrawn, I feel it press me down so 
hardly, that I have no strength left to cope 
with ii—or myself.”’ 

And as she finishes the confession Irene 
sinks down into the nearest chair, and 
covers her burning face with her hands 
Colonel Mordaunt kneels beside her. 

‘*My dear girl, have I not already said 
that this fact is no impediment? I did not 
expect to claim all your heart, Irene—at 
least, at first. Be my wife, and I will teach 
you to forget this sorrow.”’ 

‘Oh, never! You do not know what you 
are speaking of. You would come to curse 
the day on which I took you at your word. 
Dear cousin,’’ raising. her eyes, and placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, ‘‘ be contented 
with such affection as I can give you. I 
love you now; in any other relation I might 
—hate you.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt rises to his feet testily. 

‘* Then you are determined to waste your 
youth dreaming of a man who rejected your 
hand; to let all the world (himself included) 
see that you are wearing the willow for a 
fellow who is not worthy of your lightest 
thought; who had no consideration for you 
or your good name, and insulted your poor 
mother, when she told him so?—a proper 
lover, indeed, for a woman like yourself to 
renounce the world for—a pitiful scoundrel, 
who is probably laughing io his sleeve at the 
mortification he has caused you.” 

He has stung her hardly there; and he 
meant to sting her. She stands up and con- 
fronts him, tearless and majestic. . 

don’t know why you should so 
me. I don’t know what I have done to de- 
serve it, unless it is the fit reward for niy 
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folly in confiding in you. I wish I had bit- 
ten out my tongue before I had told you 
anything; but, if you are a gentleman, do 
not make me more angry than I am, by 
alluding to it again.”’ 

“© Irene! forgive me; it was the strength 
of my love that induced me to be cruel. 
Only give me hope—say that at some future 
time, when you have somewhat recovered 
this disappvintment, perhaps, you will think 
of what I have told you, and I will try to be 
contented.” 

** It would be madness to give hope where 
there is none. Besides, such affairs as 
these, it is indelicate to discuss them so soon 
after my mother’s death.”’ 

“She would not say so. She died happy 
in the belief that I should befriend you. 
Say that, by and by—in a few months’ time 
—I may ask you again.” 

“If you do, my answer can only be the 
same; I have no heart left to give any one, 
Colonel Mordaunt.”’ 

** Never mind the heart! Give me your- 
self. Irene, say that I may ask you again 
in a month’s time.” 

“A month? Oh, nol 
make no difference.” 

“In three months, then. It is a longer 
period than you anticipate. Give me my 
answer three months hence.” 

“Oh, why will you torture me so? I 
shall never change my mind!” 

* Child, I know better!. I know that at 
least there is a chance; anu I cannot afford 
to throw the smallest chance away. I will 
speak to you again in three months.” 

* No—not in three; in six. If I must re- 
peat what I have said to-day, I will repeat it 
after six months’ deliberation. Then you 
will know that I am in earnest.” 

“ You shall be in earnest before the time 
arrives. Ireng, [am another man; you have 
given me hope.” 

“ A very slight one.”’ 

“It is enough to cling to. Ah, my dar- 
ling, you must not think, because I am older 
than yourself, that I shall worry or fidget 
you. Iam younger in heart than in years, 


A month can 


Irene, and love for you has made me feel a 


boy again. Only be mine, and I will devote 
my life to making yours happy. And now 
let us talk of yourself. You have refused to 
come to Fen Court; what do you intend to 


do?” 


There had been a proposal, after Mrs. St. 
John’s death, that Irene should go and stay 
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at Colonel Mordaunt’s house, Fen Court, 
which is presided over by his sister, Miss 
Isabella Mordaunt; and the girl, before she 
guessed at the nature of her cousin’s affec- 
tion for her, had half agreed to do so; but 
now sbe shrinks from the idea as a lamb 
might shrink from going to picnic in a lion’s 
den; and it has become necessary to think 
of some other residence for her. 


‘**] shall accept the offer of my aunt, Mrs, | 


Cavendish, to go and stay a few weeks at 
Norwood. Perhaps I may make some ar- 
ragement about living with her. I have 
thought of nothing yet.” 

‘+ But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with her 
heap of children, in that dull suburban house? 
It is unlike what you have been accustomed 
to; you will be bored outofyourlife. I should 
have thought your other aunt, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, with that nice little place in Clarges 
Street, would have been a far more suitable 
chaperon for you.” 

‘*Chaperon! What do I want with a 
chaperon? Do you suppose I am going to 
run about to theatres and parties before I 
have changed my first mourning? Besides, 
I hate London. I shall not mind the dall- 
ness of Norwood; it will be in accordance 
with my feelings.” 

‘* Ah, my dear, you’re very young. Ten 
more years in this world will teach you to 
try all you can to disperse a grief, instead of 
sitting down to nurse it. But I suppose 
you must have your own way—at least, for 
six months,” with a sly glance that has no 
power to make Irene smile. ‘ When will 
you start?” 

‘* As soon as possible. 1 want to get out 
of this miserable city as quickly as I can. 
Can we go to-murrow ?”’ 

‘* Well, with a little energy, I dare say we 
can. Bat you are not fit for much exertion. 
I must pack your things for you.”’ 

“Oh, no! I could not let youdoso. Be- 
sides, you have your own.” 

** 1 shall do my own and yours, too. If 
you persist in refusing, the only thing is— 
we can’t 

‘* But 1 thought you had a particular en- 
gagement this afternoon with your old friend 
Comte de Marigny ?” 

‘* My old friend must give way for my 
young friend.” 

““How good you are ‘ me! I do not 
deserve 

“You deserve it all, and far more, if I 
could give it. But it is not all disinterested- 
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ness, you know, Irene. I want a heavy 
price for my devotion.” 

She colors, sighs, and turns away. In 
another. couple of days she is installed as 
temporary inmate of her aunt’s house at 
Norwood. 


How am I to describe Fen Court, in Lei- 
cestershire? And yet I must try to bring 
the place, which will be the scene of so 
many of the events in this history, clearly 
before the mind’s eye of my reader. The 
house itself which stands in the village of 
Priestley, about ten miles from one of the 
principal county towns, is neither old aor 
modern, but may have been built in the 
early part of the present century. It isa 
substantial white manor, not picturesque 
or romantic looking, but eminently comfort- 
able—at least, from the outside. It has a 
bold porch, and large windows, some of 
which open to the ground; a conservatory 
on one side, leading to a villiard-room, and 
a library upon the other. It is fronted by 
a thick shrubbery, a noble grass-plot, above 
which droop cedar trees, and a broad drive, 
kept hard as iron. To the left are the 
stables and the kennel, planted out by 
shrubs, but close at hand, the right leads 
by a dark winding path, to the back of the 
house, where a fine lawn, surrounded by 
flower-beds, slopes down towards a lake 
with an artificial island on it, which is 
reached by a rustic bridge, beyond which 
lie the farm buildings, and their ungainly 
accessories. 

So far, Fen Court appears to be all that 
could be desired; and had been purchased 
eagerly by Colonel Mordaunt on his com- 
ing into his money, resigning the service, 
and settling at home. 

But the inside of the court has one 
great fault—it is, notwithstanding the sums 
which have been spent on its equipment, 
irremediably ugly and dull. The house 
contains every comfort, having a long well- 
stocked library, a vast dining-room, cheer- 
ful breakfast-parlor, and marvelously-fur- 
nished drawing-room. When I say mar- 
velously, I do not mean in marvelous good 
taste. Colonel Mordaunt has never in- 
dulged in personal hobbies (except in the 
stables and hunting-field.) There are pict- 
ures on the walls of Fen Court, but he 
seldom looks at them, and hardly knows 
their painters’ names. He ridicules the idea 
of anyone caring for old china and glass, 


has never heard of a bric-a-brac; and calls a 
love for worm-eaten oak or ebony sheer 
folly. Give him a well-built house, free 
from draughts and smoky chimneys; let 
Druce or Maple furnish it according to his © 
own taste, and the best of his ability, and he 
could wish for nothing more. 

And up to a certain point Colonel Mor- 
daunt is right. Home comforts—good bed 
and lots of blankets, spotless table-linen 
and very hot plates—are worth all the Ve- 
netian glass and marqueterie in the world, 
if we cannot combine the two. But he 
never tries, and never has tried to combine 
them; and his sister Isabella takes no 
more trouble than he does. The stables of 
Fen Court are perfect in all their fittings 
and arrangements; so are the kennels; so 
are the sleeping, and eating, and sitting 
apartments of the human part of the es- 
tablishment; only men and woman (some 
men and women, that is to say) occasionally 
feel the want of more than bodily comfort. 

Yet no one in Fen Court seems to miss 
sweet sounds, and all the pretty graceful 
nothings that throw a nameless charm on 
the apartments presided over by a woman of 
taste. 

Miss Mordaunt is certainly not a wonian 
of taste. She is only a poor weak-spirited 
dependent on her brother’s will and pleas- 
ure, and the tyranny of Mrs. Quekett the 
housekeeper. Mrs, Quekett is an awful 
woman; it is she that clothes those unhappy 
chairs and sofas in the drawing-room in 
brown-holland covers, so that no one has 
ever seen their blue satin glories exposed 
to daylight, and drapes the chandeliers in 
gauzy petticoats like gold-beaters’ skin, 
and pins yellow muslin round the picture- 
frames, until the room looks like the back- 
parlor of a public house, or the state apart- 
ment set aside for the reception of new 
customers in a young ladies’ school. 

It is Rebecca Quekett who decides how 
much butter shall be consumed per week 
at the court breakfast-table, and how much 
cream in the coffee after dinner; which 
servants shall be retained, and which dis- 
charged; which bed-rooms shall be used, 
and which left tenantless, and it is to 
Rebecca Quekett, and not to Miss Mordaunt 
that everyone refers for everything that 
may be required for the household, from a 
clean duster up to a new Brussels carpet. 

Colonel Mordaunt, even, paramount 
among his dogs, and horses, and hunting’ 
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friends, is nothing inside Fen Court; and 
his sister is less than nothing—she is but 
an instrument in the hands of the most de- 
spotic of mistresses. For what tyranny 
can exceed the tyranny of an overfed and 
indulged menial; of the inferior who, for 
some reason best known to ourselves, we 
have permitted to climb above us, of the 
servant who, being master of our family 
secrets, we seem in greater than bodily 
fear, lest he or she should take advantage 
of the situation, by wielding illegal influ- 
ence above our unhappy heads with a sat- 
isfaction that knows no remorse ? 

But let Mrs. Quekett speak for herself. 

It ie January. Colonel Mordaunt has 
been home from his continental trip for 
more than two months, and the hunting- 
sesaon still engrosses most of his time and 
thought—at least to all appearances. 

Ten o’clock in the morning; the break- 
fast, at which several gentlemen in pink 
have dropped in accidentally, is over; and 
the master of the hounds, surrounded by his 
pack of his friends, and dogs, and retainers, 
has ridden away down the broad gravelled 
drive, out into the open country, and Miss 
Mordaunt has Fen Court to herself. 

‘She is a woman of about five-and-forty; 
not ill-favored, out with a contracted and 
attenuated figure, and a constant look of 
deprecatory fear upon her countenance, 
which go far to make herso. Indeed, she is 
worse than ill-favored, for she is uninterest- 
ing. Some of the plainest women in the 
world have been the‘most fascinating. Miss 
Mordaunt fascinates no one, except with a 
desire to know;,why she should pass through 
life with an expression as though she were 
‘silently entreating every one she meets not 
to kick her. The world has not dealt harder 
with her than with most, but whenever she 
has been smitten‘on the right cheek, she has 
60 pertinaciously turned the left, that her 
fellow-creatures;have smitten her again, out 
ofsheer vice. Everybody knows what ii is to 
wish to kick a dog who puts his tail between 
his legs before he has been spoken to, 
‘Humility is christian; but, in a world of 
business, it doesn’t pay.’’ 

Miss Mordaunt being left alone, looks 
anxiously about the room, locks up the tea 
andgsugar as though she were committing 
a theft, pulls the bell—with the faintest of 
tinkles at first, but afterwards, finding it is 
not answered, somewhat more boldy—and 
as the servant enters,/says, apologetically :— 
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' “I think, James—as your master is gone 
and the breakfast is over—I think perhaps. 
you had better clear away.”’ : 

Very well, miss,’ replied James, with 
stolid indifference, as he puts the chairs 
back against the wall, and proceeds to 
business. 

Miss Mordaunt glances about her, once or 
twice, uncertainly, and then with a nervous 
grin at James, who takes no notice of the 
proceeding, glides from the room. 

In another second she is back again. 

‘Is Quekett—do you know, James—in the 
kitchen, or the housekeeper’s room ?”’ 

“T believe Mrs Quekett is not down- 
stairs at all yet, miss.” 

**Oh, very well. It is no matter, James; 
it does net in the least signify. Thank 
you, James!”? And Miss Mordaunt re- 
vanishes. 

She does not pass into the garden or enter 
her own apartment; she goes straight up 
stairs and knocks at the door of one of the 
best bed-rooms, 

**Come in!” say a voice that has been so 
used to lay down the law that it cannot 
speak except authoritatively; but as Miss 
Mordaunt appears, it attempts to modify its 
tone. ‘Qh, is it you, miss? Pray come in. 
Past ten o’clock! Well, I’m sure I had no 
idea it was so late.’’ 

Mrs. Quekett, clothed in a stuff dressing- 
gown and laced nightcap, is seated by the 
fire; her breakfast-tray is by her side and. a 
footstool under her feet; nor does she make 
the least pretence of rising from her chair 
as her so-called mistress advances towards 
her. 

The room (as 1 have said before) is one of 
the most comfortable in Fen Court, and is 
furnished with mahogany and French chintz 
and Kidderminster; so much of belongs to 
Druce, or Maple, bvt it is further decorated 
in a fashion of which those gentlemen have 
been quite guiltless; for pictures hang about 
the walls; carved oaken brackets, holding 
statuettes in china, fill up the recesses; and 
a French clock and candelabra adorn the 
mantelpiece. Presents from her numerous 
employers slight testimonies of her worth 
from the Duchess of B——, and my Lady 
C——; so Mrs. Quekett is won’t to describe 
these ornaments; spoils from the various 
battlefields through which she has fought 
her way in life—so an unprejudiced observer 
would say. 

And upon either side of the mirror are 
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displayed photographs in frames; young 


men and maidens; old men and children; 
“Dear Lord X——, and the Hon. Richard 


A—, and Lady Viola.” To set Mrs. 


Quekett off on the subject of her photo- 
graphs, is to hear her talk ** Court Circular” 
for at least an hour, and finish with the in- 
telligence that, with the exception of his 
poor dead father, she has never ‘* bemeaned’”’ 
herself by liviug in an untitled family before 


.Colonel Mordaunt’s. 


Miss Mordaunt addresses her timidly. 

‘*How are you this morning, Quekett? 
Is your head better?” 

‘* Well, miss, I can hardly say before I get 
up and move about a bid. It’s very cold, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Bitterly cold; the wind is from the 
north.” 

“Ah! I thought so. 1 don’t think I 
shall be down just yet. Will you give the 
cook directions about the luncheon, Miss 
Mordaunt? I shall be in time to see to the 
dinner.”’ 

“But the tradesmen will want their 
orders, Quekett.”’ 

‘Well, the cook can come up to me for 
that. I suppose the colonel won’t be home to 
luncheon ?”’ 

**] don’t know—I can’t say. I didn’t ask 
him—but perhaps—I should think 

“Oh, it’s no good thinking, miss. If he 
basn’t left directions, he must put up with 
the inconvenience. Were there any gentle- 
men to breakfast this morning ?”’ 

“Well, Quekett, there were one or two 
three or four, perhaps; but no one could 
help it—at least, I’m sure Philip didn’t ask 
them; for Mr. Rogers rode up just as we sat 
down, and ’’—— 

“It could be helped well enough, if the 
colonel had a grain of sense. A pack of 
fellows to eat him out of house and home, 
and nothing to show for it. I warrant 
they’ve cut my new ham down to the bone. 
And which of em would give the colonel a 
breakfast before he sets out hunting, I 
should like to know?” 

“© Quekett! Philip does dine with them 
sometimes; it was only last week he re- 
¢eived invitations from the Capels and the 
Stewarts.” 

“And what’s the good of that? Gives 
everything, and takes nothing in return. 
And, by the way, is it true, miss, that there’s 
talk about Master Oliver spending his Easter 


here again?” 


*“*1’m sure I don’t know. You had better 
ask Philip, Quekett. I have nothing to do 
with Master Oliver. I dare say it’s a mis- 


take. Who told you about it?” 


“That don’t in the least signify; but 
things can’t go on like this, and so I shall 
tell the colonel. There are some people I 
can’t live in the same house with, and 
Master Oliver’s one. And it won’t be the 
better for him, I expect, if I have to leave 
through his means.” 

Miss Mordaunt is trembling all over. 

*O Quekett! it will never come to that. 
You know how anxious Philip is to make 
you comfortable or to do anything to please 
you, that—that—is reasonable.” 

** Reasonable, Miss Mordaunt! Well, lam 
not likely to ask anything as is not reason- 
able. I was fifteen years in the service of 
the colonel’s father, and I came to Fen 
Court, as every one knows, much against 
my own interests, and only to please those 
as had a sort of claim on me. And then to 
be told that Mr. Philip will do anything to 
please me as is reasonable, is rather too 
much to put up with.” And here Mrs. 
Quekett shows symptoms of boiling. 

“Oh, pray don’t say that, Quekett! I 
dare say my brother never thought of having 
Master Oliver here; and, if he did, that he 
will put off his visit to a more convenient 
opportunity.” 

‘* Well, I hope so, I’m sure; for I’ve no 
wish to see him hanging about here for a 
month. And I think, miss, that if this is all 
you have to say to me, perhaps I’d better be 
getting up and looking after the house 
matters myself; for I don’t suppose there'll 
be a bit left in the larder, now that the 
colonel has been feeding a pack of wolves at 
breakfast.”’ 

Miss Mordaunt, making no pretence of 
resentment, flies as though she had been 
ordered to disappear, 

At noon, Mrs. Quekett descends to the 
housekeeper’s room, which—by means of 
furniture cribbed from other apartments, 
hot luncheons and suppers, and friends to 
partake of them whenever she feels disposed — 
to issue her invitations—is as comfortable 
and convivial a retreat as any to be found in 
Fen Court. Mrs. Quekett, too, presents 
an appearance quite in accordance with the 
presiding deity of a servant’s feast. Tall, 
well-formed and well-dressed, with a face 
that has been handsome, and a complexion 
that is not entirely guiltless of aid, she looks 
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fitted to hold a high position among menials 
and she holds it, a trifle too highly. Her 
dominant overbearing temper makes her at 
once feared and hated in the servant’s hall, 
and each domestic is ready to abuse her 
behind her back, and to rake up old dead 
scandals, which might well be permitted to 
lie forgotten among the ashes of the past. 
As she enters her sanctum, a dish of stewed 
kidneys and a glass of stout are placed be- 
fore her, with punctuality; but it is well, as 


she came down-stairs, that she did not hear 
the cook ordering the kitchen-maid to take 
in the ‘*cat’s meat”? without delay. Some- 
body else in the kitchen hears the remark, 
however, and laughs—not loudly but dis- 
cordantly—and the harsh sound reaches the 
housekeeper’s ears. 

‘“*Who’s that?” she demands, sharply, 
“Mrs, Cray? Tell her she is to come here — 
and speak to me.’’ 


[To be continued. ] 


EVERY YEAR. 


By William Cowan. 


FEEL ’tis growing colder 
Every year; 
And, my heart, alas! gets older 
Every year. 
I can win no new affection; 
I have only recollection, 
_ Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended 
Every year; 

Of the joys of friendship ended 
Every year; 

Of the ties that still might bind me 

Until Time to Death resigned me, 

My infirmities remind me 


Every year. 


Ah! how sad to look before us 
Every year, 

When the cloud grows darker o'er us 
Every year; 

When we see the blossoms faded 

_ ‘That to bloom we might have aided, 

And immortal garlands braided 

Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces 
Every year, 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year. 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, | 
Every year. 


Yes, the shores of life are shifting 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year; 

Old pleasures, changing, fret us; 

The living more forget us; 

There are fewer to regret Us, 


Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year; 

And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year. j 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

_ And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the Dawn immortal brighter, 

Every year. 
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AUSTRALIAN SHARK TALES. 


Nan article on “ Australian Snake Yarns,” 
the writer referred shortly to the most 
common members of the snake family in 
' Australia. In the present number I may be 
permitted to refer to the sharks which fre- 
quent our coasts and harbors. We have 
plenty of fine fish here; and fishing is a pas- 
time that is thoroughly eujoyed along our 
coastal towns. The shark is the pest of the 
fisherman. He eats the bait. He catches 
himself on the hook, and the fisherman has 
a hard fight to kill the shark and to remove 
the hook. He makes boating dangerous, 
and sea-bathing to be avoided, so far at least 
as the open sea is concerned. In offering 
this contribution, I do not pose as a natura- 
‘list. My knowledge of sharks is not greater 
than that of any newspaper reader. I have 
been informed that they are warm-blooded, 
with seven rows of erectile teeth, and that 
they are very voracious. I have heard that 
they will not eat a black man, but that they 
are particularly attentive to a white one if 
he happens to get into the water. What I 
wish my readers to understand is that I have 
a friend and neighbor who is by trade a 
diver. The following tales come directly 
from his lips to my ears. My friend the 
diver is passably educated, intelligent, and 
observant. His duties are varied and vari- 
ous. At one time he is engaged on a sunken 
ship; at another at a sunken rock. He may 
be deepening a channel, enlarging a harbor, 
or laying the foundation of a bridge. He 
may possible be engaged in “‘jumping’’ a 
hole in the solid rock, and then inserting a 
charge of dynamite. The dynamite is dis- 
‘charged by electricity, the diver having taken 
care in the meantime to remove himself 
sufficiently from the ecene of action. 

It is not necessary here to do more than 
to refer to the diver’s dress. There are 
Weights on the feet by which the diver can 
move about at the bottom; there is a helmet 
upon the head. The hands are bare, the 
sleeve of the dress being confined at the 
‘Wrist by an elastic band. Air is paaned 
down from a boat on the surface, and Zhe 
respired air escapes by a valve. And here 
I draw upon the observation and address 
you in the language of my friend the diver: — 


_ Sharks are very common all along the 


coast of Australia. They become more 
numerous, larger, and more voracious the 


‘Mearer we go to the equator. Passengers 


who make ocean voyages may often see them 
from the deck of their ship; but I see them 
in their native element. A day seldom 
passes when I am at work that I do not see 
some of these creatures. They do not seem 
to recognize a diver when clad in his diving 
dress as something which is good to eat. 
Probably he is mistaken for some other great 
sea-monster, with whom the shark would 
just as soon not measure his strength. At 
all events sharks rarely give us any active 
annoyance. At first, when we go into a 
new country, they exhibit some curiosity. 
They sometimes come and inspect us and 
our work, moving slowly around us without 
perceptible motion, and smelling at us like 
great dogs. It gives one a very horrible 
** feeling of insecurity,” [ assure you, when 
one of these monsters of twelve or fourteen 
feet long runs his nose around your body, 
and without even a solitary “‘ wag” of his 
tail to indicate good-fellowship. The shark 
will swim away right enough when he has 
finished his inspection—at least, he always 
has done so with me—and although annoy- 
ing, I can stand it now. Sometimes, when 
you go down of a morning, you will find 
half-a-dozen big and little sharks who have 
evidently selected the site of your operations 
as a camping-ground. This is awkward. 
Perhaps they have observed the disturbance 
at the bottom of the sea, and like marine 
constables they ‘are waiting for the fellow 
who made it, to run him in.”” This is an 
awkward experience, for these shark do not 
clear off and admit your claim. They say 
all animals have fear of man; but sharks 
cannot recognize a man in a diver’s costume. 
They neither oppose nor assist us in our 
operations; they simply ignore us. We 
have to be very careful, then, walking round 
without disturbing them. I have occasion- 
ally used a small crowbar as a weapon, and 
struck a small shark on the nose when he 
was annoying me with his persistency. The 
shark will then turn and go off with a rush. 
I would not, however, like to try my crow- 
bar on a shark ten feet long. After his rush 
away, he might return for further investiga- 
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I have bad many adventures with sharks 
when pursuing my occupation: I recollect 
one that gave me a considerable shock. I 
had been engaged blowing up a reef of 
rocks so as to enlarge a little harbor on the 
coast. It was my duty to make the hole and 
put in the charge of dynamite. The charge 
was exploded in the evening after we left off 
work. On going down every morning I was 
accustomed to go over to a certain ledge 
which was always a good resting place for 
lobsters. Morning after morning I had in- 
varibley found a pair or more of these 
crustaceans; which I sent to the surface in 
a basket. On the morning to which I now 
refer, I walked straight to the ledge and run 
my hand carefully along its lower side. I 
was surprised to find my hand scraping what 
I took to be the rock; but I was surprised 
still more when I observed my hand groping 
within a foot of the mouth of a great shark 
which had retired to rest in this cavity. The 
shark must have been as much alarmed as 
I was, for it made one spring from its rest- 
ing-place and disappeared in the dark wall 
of ocean. The shock to me was greater 
than I could have believed, and even yet I 


- do not care to think about it much. It is 


hardly necessary to say that I did not return 
to that ledge for lobsters for some time. 

On another occasion, a big fellow came 
alongside me where I was working. I 
stopped, of course, and stepped back quietly 
to let him pass. But he did not. He came 
nearer. I then thought he was curious, but 
soon found that another feeling than curi- 
Osity was moving bim. As I retreated he 
still advanced, until I found myself jammed 
up against the rock. I could retreat no 
farther, and yet the brute came on deter- 
minedly. But instead of approaching me 
with his long nose—for you don’t see his 
jaws—he turned his side and began to rub 
Up against me. I had a small “ jumper” 
in my hand, which I held with the point 
outwards against his skin, as I did not wish 
to have his rough skia scoring along my 
dress, The iron on his skin was, however, 
the very thing he wanted, as he soon gave 
me to utderstand. I was kept there at least 
half an hour scratching that monster with 
the sharp iron. He took it like a pig, bend- 
ing his body and turning over on his side so 


‘as to present a fresh surface to the jumper. 


I suppose he must have felt easier for the 
operation, for after a time he moved away. 
I had oneforjtwojfurther visits from him on 


following days, on each of which I was 
obliged 1o scratch him for a time. I think 
he must have recognized me as a kindly and 
effectual scratcher. I imagine he was suf- 
fering from some parasitica! or skin disease, 
to which he may have fallen a victim. 

One of the boys who worked in the boat 
once inserted a charge of dynamite in a 
sheep’s head; the charge was of course at- 
tached to the battery by wire. After he had 
knocked off,” he threw in the sheep’s 
head. In about ten seconds the head was 
taken in’’ by asmall shark, In ten seconds 
more there was an explosion, and fragments 
of shark were abundant. In certainly less 
than a minute afterwards the sea was al- 
most alive with sharks contending for a relic 
of their deceased kins-shark. This experi- 
ence was, however, obtained from the sur- 
face, aud what I pride myself most on is 
that I see these creatures from below. 

I remember once I had the good fortune 
to see a battle between a pair of sharks, 
although at the time I did not by any means 
think the fortune ‘‘good.’”’ It happened in 
this way. 1 was ‘‘ down” at the wreck of 
a ketch off the Illawarra Coast, in New 
South Wales. The boat was above me, as 
usual, keeping me supplied with air. I re- 
member I was working with a crowbar, 
prising asunder the timbers of the broken 
vessel, which had sunk in such a position 
that it menaced vessels passing in and out 
of the harbor. All of a sudden something 
fell into the water above me. I did not 
know what it was at the time, but I learned 
afterwards that it was a waistcoat belonging 
to one of the men. It is wonderful when 
you are down in the water how plainly you 
can see anything above you—I mean in the 
water. You are covered with light upwards, 
and anything dark catches the eye, Even 
a comparatively small fish makes a shadow 
which will attract attention, [ saw the 
waistcoat almost as soon as it had touched 
the water. Quick as lightning, three or 
four sharks converged in towards that waist- 
coat. I hadn’t been thinking of them, and 
did not believe there was a shark within a 
mile of me. I was staggered for a second. 
At one moment there was no sign of them; 
at the next the sea seemed to be alive with 
these hideous creatures, curling and twist- 
ing above my head in the clear water. The 
pocket of the waistcoat contained a dig 
silver watch, and this helped to sink the 
garment. However, before it had been 
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started out at all.” 


well wet, a big fellow of nine or ten feet 
long, turned over and took in the waistcoat 
and the watch. He then sunk leisurely to 
the bottom and lay quietly, looking upwards. 
There was no chewing, waistcoat and watch 
were alike bolted. Then I thought the ad- 
venture was over, and I was about to resume 
my work. But I was destined to see more. 
I observed that two of the other and smaller 
sharks had suddenly engaged in combat. 
They rolled, they worried, they dodged. 
Sometimes they were above me in the 
water; at other times they had descended 
till on a level with my head. There was no 
sound that I could hear, there was no dis- 
turbance in the water that I could perceive. 
Encased as I was in my diving dress, [ 
would not have expected either to have 
heard sounds or felt vibration. Still the 
contest was terrific. The rolling of the 
animals in the still water was frightsome. 
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In the conflict they moved farther and 
farther away from the place where I stood, 
until they disappeared in the great opaque 
wall of water which marks the horizon of 
the diver. As to the rest, [ can only con- 
jecture. -[ presume one of them was killed, 
for I noticed the big fellow who had swal- 
lowed the waistcoat, and several other 
sharks, slide over in the direction which the 
combatants had taken. They had gone, I 
hoped, to pay their last respects to one of 
their friends—perhaps to bury him in their 
capacious maws. 


My friend the diver related many other 
tales, and imparted to me many curious 
circumstances of his life under the sea, to 
which at some other period I may be 
permitted to refer. Enough has been said 
to give us a glimpse of shark-life which is 
not permitted for every man to see. 


“TVHE stage will have hard work to get 
through to-night,” said the landlord 


of the Golden Lion, as he came stampinginto . 


the office, shaking the snow from his hat 
and coat, and brushing it out of his whiskers. 


“Tt is a pretty tough storm,” said the - 


little Mr. Potts, taking his pipe from his 
‘Mouth and looking up at the landlord. 

* Tough! why, I never saw anything like 
it, Potts. The air is just chock full of 
snow, and it’s blowing like great guns. I[ 
wWouldn’t attempt to get through to Danforth 
to-night for a thousand dollars.” 

“ Bat Shoggs will attempt to come through 
from Danforth, and I calculate that he’ll 
get through too,” cried Mr. Plush, looking 
Up from the last evening’s paper, from 
Which he had been reading the political 
Hews aloud for the benefit of Mr. Potts. 
“1 know Shoggs,” he continued. ‘ He’s 
been on this line now over twenty years, 
and he’s never missed a day. Fair weather 


“BF foul, he always gets through.” 


But don’t you see,”’ said the landlord, 


‘Pointing to the tall old-fashioned clock in 


the corner, “it’s ten o’clock, and he ought 
ba’ been here at seven! I don’t believe he 
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** And I tell you, Braxford, he’s on the 
road. I[knowthe man. I’ve known Shoggs 
for over twenty years, and I tell you he’s 
so used to going over to Danforth every 
morning and back every night, I don’t 
believe an earthquake would stop him. Of 
course he’s ’’—— 

“ Hush! what’s that?” whispered Potts. 

The wind howled around the house, 
rattling the windows, shrieking down the 
chimneys, and whistling through the key- 


_ holes, so that it was almost impossible to 


hear anything else, but they all listened. 

What was it?”’ inquired Plush, after 
momentary silence. 

** | thought I heard a halloo,” said Potts. 
might have been —there ’tis again!” 

That’s Shoggs,” cried Plush. “Go to 
the door, Braxford, the stage has come, just 
as I told you it would.” 

** Tt can’t be possiile!” exclaimed Brax- 
ford, running to the door. Plush‘and Potts 
followed him. 

Braxford pulled the outside door open, a 
blast of wiud blew the snow in his face aal 
put out the light which he heldin his hand. 

** Halloo,” cried the landlord, peering out 


into the storm. ‘ Who’s there?” 
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“* Why, it’s me—Shoggs, of course,” an- 
swered a hoarse voice. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
‘show alight? Gota passenger here. Been 
shoutin’ here for fifteen minutes. Didn’t 
know for certain whether I was near the 
Golden Lion or not. Look oat, sir, it’s 
about up to your neck. How it blows!” 
And with this exclamation the owner of the 
hoarse voice appeared in the doorway, 
closely followed by the before-mentioned 
passenger. 

“Well, well ,I declare, Shoggs, I didn’t 
expect to see you to-night,” said Braxford, 
leading the way, while the hostler ran out 
to take care of the horses. 

*T thought, at one time, that it was very 
doubtful about your ever seeing me again,”’ 
answered Shoggs, as he seated himself ina 
large armchair in front of the blazing fire. 
* Draw up, sir, draw up, and let’s see if we 
can’t get the frost out of our bones,” 
addressing the passenger, who proceeded to 
“ draw up.” 


And now let me introduce you to the pas- - 


senger. He was so bundled up when he 
came in, that Mr. Potts who kept his eye 
pon him scrutinizingly, couldn’t make out 
What sort of a man he was at first. His 
head and face were buried in furs, and he 
wore two heavy overcoats; which gave him 
the appearance of a very corpulent in- 
dividtal. But when he took of his hat you 
Wiiseevered that his hair was very black, 
a... and very luxuriant, and you 

les, too, that his eyes were dark and 
father handsome, and when he removed his 
furs, you could see that he had a fine 
straight nose, not quite large enough to be 
in the way, nor so small as to make the face 
100k insignificant. He had fine teeth, too, 
which he was rather fond of displaying, and 
80 he smiled, not because he was naturally a 
_ smiling man, but to show his teeth. But 
his greatest attraction was his whiskers. 
They were of the “ mutton-chop ” order of 
‘architecture, extraordinarily long, and so 
black that the blackest feather in the black- 
‘est Wing of the blackest crow that ever 
cawed, would look brownish beside them. 
But while I have been discoursing about his 
whiskers, he has been removing his over- 
coats, and Mr. Potts discovers that he is not 
acorpulent man at all. On the contrary, he 
is rather slender. As he stands there with 
his back to the fire, after having disencumb- 
ered himeelf of his wrappings, you observe 
that he is a very good-looking man both in 


feature and in form. You think you would 
like to know him. Reader, Mr. Horace 
McSpilter—Mr. McSpilter, the reader. 

** T suppose you’ve concluded to stop here 
to-night ?” said Mr. Shoggs, looking up at 
Mr. McSpilter. 

‘Why, I can’t do otherwise. Here it is 
past ten o’clock, and my aunt lives two miles 
from here. I can’t get there to-night, and 
I dare say I can find accommodations here.” 

“‘ Certainly, certainly, sir. You can have 
the best the house affords,” answered Brax- 
ford, brushing up his hair with one hand, 
and brushing down his whiskers with the 
other, 

‘* Well, in the first place, I’ll take supper.” 

‘Yes, sir,” and Braxford vanished in the 
direction of the kitchen, 

Meantime Potts and Plush sat, tipped 
back in their chairs, with eyes and ears 
open, watching the strange gentleman. 
Who he was, neither of them could make 
out. There were so many ladies living 
about two miles from the sign of the Golden 
Lion, any one of whom might be the aunt 
of this good-looking young gentleman, that 
they were exceedingly puzzled. Potts was 
sure that he knew every inhabitant of Fram- 
berg, and he had flattered himself hereto- 
fore, that he knew “by sight”? all the 
uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and cousins 
of each and every inhabitant, but this 
particular nephew ,was a mystery. 
was half inclined to believe him a humbug, 
and the more he thought of it, the more he 
inclined to it, until at last he felt positiv 
certain, but just then Mr. Braxford re- 
turned. 

“You know Mrs, Lucy Oldham, I eup- 
pose ?”’ inquired Mr. McSpilter. 

“ Oh, ho! ”’ cried Potts, involuntarily. 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Potts?” 
cried Plush. 

An idea strack me,” answered Potts. 


‘“*T hope it didn’t hurt you,” said the land- 


lord; and then turning to the guest, dol 
know Mrs. Oldham? Why, of course, I do. 


Everybody in Framberg knows Mrs. Old- 


ham. Was you going to see her?” 
“Yes, Sheis my aunt.” 
“*T guess she didn’t expect you?” 

‘““No. I wrote a letter to her before 
starting from home, but forgot to post it.” 
Well, that’s too bad.” 

“ Why, it will make little difference.” 
“Unluckily it will. Mrs. Oldham left 
town yesterday to be gone several days.” 
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Mr. McSpilter’s countenance fell. 

“T had better have remained in Dan- 
forth.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the host of 
the Golden Lion. ‘‘ We’ll take just as good 
care of you here, a: they would at Danforth.” 

And you couldn’t have got away from 
there any more than you can from here,” 
said Shaggs. ‘‘ The roads will be completely 


blocked up to-morrow morning, if the storm. 


continues.” 

“Well, then I'll try to be contented 
where I am,” said Mr. McSpilter. 

“ The gemtleman’s supper is ready,”’ said 
Mrs. Braxford, showing her good-humored 
face in the doorway. 

And so Mr. McSpilter followed the land- 
lady into the dining-room, where he sat 
down to a supper of bacon and eggs, to 
which he did full justice, as any man 
naturally would after a long, cold ride in a 
snowstorm. How the bacon, eggs and 
potatoes disappeared! Mr. McSpilter fairly 
astonished himself. ‘‘It won’t do for me 


to go to bed to-night,”’ he said to himself. . 


“] shall dream of all the McSpiliers that 
ever lived.” 

If he had seen a pair of sweet blue eyes 
that peeped out at him through the crack of 
a side door, he might have thought them 
better worth dreaming of than all the 
MeSpilters; but he didn’t see them. He 
was too intent upon the bacon and eggs to 
bother himself about. eyes, either black or 
blue; and then he. was thinking what an 
unlieky fellow he was. He had come from 
Colambus, Ohio, for the express purpose of 
visiting his aunt, his father’s only sister. 
He bad never seen her, having in the whole 
course of his life, never been out of his 
native state. 

“But,” said McSpilter, resting his knife 
and fork, “I am not’ going back to Ohio 
without seeing her, if I have to remain at 
the sign of the Golden Lion all winter.”’ 

Our hero having made the above resolve, 
once more turned his attention to his supper, 
' finished it, and returned to the office, where, 

seating himself by the fire, he smoked till 
the clock in the corner struck twelve. 

“I think I'll go to my room now,” said 
Mr, MeSpilter, turning to the landlord who 
was dozing on the other side of the fire. 

Very well, sir, show you up.” And 
taking a lamp in one hand and his guest’s 
Carpet-bag in the other, he led the way out 
into the hall, and up the broad staircase, 
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through a long passage, which terminated 
at the oaken door of a large old-fashioned 
room, into which Mr. MeSpilter was ushered, 

‘Here the host of the Golden Lion placed 
the lamp on the mantle, gave a hasty glance 
around the room to see that all was right, — 
and then bidding his guest good-nighs, de- 
parted, closing the door behind him. 

There was a wood fire crackling and blaz- 
ing on the hearth, and right in front of it - 
was an old-fashioned oaken armchair, with 
great claws for legs, and a pair of open- 
mouthed lions for arms, and if this chair © 
Mr. McSpilter seated himself and began a 
survey of the room. : 

The apartment was about twenty feet 
square, but so very low that a man of ordi- 
nary stature could reach the ceiling with 
his hand, and in the center was a large iron 
hook, placed there, no doubt, for the accom- 
modation of any unfortunate lodger who 
should desire to hang himself. The windows 
were small, but not small enough for the 
sash, which had shrunk so much in the 
last seventy-five summers, that, as they 
rattled in the storm, it med. as if eve 
blast would blow them ifi, but luckily for 
Mr. McSpilter, they only rattled. In one 
corner of the room was the bed, a heavy, 
lumbering ‘‘ four poster,” and at its head ~ 
stood an ancient bureau, with a small gilt- 
framed mirror hanging over it, in the upper 
half of which was a painting, representing & 
remarkably short-waisted young lady, very 
rosy in the face, very plump in the cheeks, 
who wore an immense bonnet and a very 
scanty skirt. Around the room, as rigid 
and straight as if they had been brought up 
in a Quaker meeting, were ranged half a 
dozen chairs. An antiquated table, witha 
damaged and shabbily repaired leg, stood 
next the door, and upon it were a few old 
books with board covers, and leaves yellow 
and torn. 

Mr. McSpilter’s eyes saw all these things 
and a great many more, which I haven’t 
time to enumerate, but he made no remarks. 
Hé was debating with himself whether he 
had better go to bed, or keep his seat and 
enjoy the fire while it, lasted. 

** It’s too bad to leave such a jolly blaze, 
especially after being frosted inside and. out 
as I was this evening; but—whew! what 
handsome woman! ”’ 

_ The cause of this exclamation was a por- 
trait which hung over the mantel. It was a ~ 
face—only the face—of a very beautifa 


‘ 
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young woman, Strange that Mr. McSpilter 


hadn’t noticed this portrait before. He got 


‘up from his chair to examine it more closely, 


and the longer he looked at it the more he 
admired it. 
“Such ‘eyes!’ exclaimed Mr. McSpilter. 
He was fond of handsome eyes, and he had 
seen quite a number (bis father made glass 
eyes), but among them all he was very cer- 


tain that he had never seen a pair that could © 


at all compare with the blue ones of the lady 
in the poitrait. And as of her eyes, so of 
every feature of her perfect face. ,Mr. Mc- 
Spilter fell in love with the portrait, and 
made a vow to himself that if he could find 
out the original he would either marry her 
himself or hire somebody else to. 

“But, pshaw!” said he, ‘‘ the picture is 
fifty years old. The original of it may be 
mine host’s grandmother, or great-grand- 
mother, perhaps.”’ 

But that didn’t detact any from the 
angelic beauty of the pictured face before 
him, and so being an admirer of female 
beauty he continued to feast his eyes upon 
it, until the clock in the neighboring steeple 
tolled one, when arousing himself, he pre- 
pared to get into bed, first replenish the fire 
from the box of wood that sat on one side of 
the hearth. 

Mr. McSpilter having undressed, blew out 
the lamp and got into bed, drawing the 
clothes close up under his nose. He shut 
his eyes, and remarked to himself, that he 
was going to sleep. But just as he made 
this remark, both eyes popped open again 
and fixed themselves on the portrait of the 
beautiful woman over the mantel. He could 
only get a dim and indistinct view of the 
face through the gloom, except when the fire 
shot up suddenly in a broad blaze, and then 
the flickering light gave an unusual and 
startling lifelike expression to the face. In 
one of those sudden gleams of light, Mc- 
Spilter was sure that the portrait winked at 
him. In the next gleam he was satisfied 
that it smiled upon him, very bewitchingly 
too, an@ then she winked the other eye. 

Egad!”? muttered McSpilter, ‘‘this won’t 
do, you know;”’ and so he closed his eyes 
‘again and tried to go to sleep. 

But it was a terrible night, you must re- 
member, and the storm beat against the old 
house, rattling the windows, slamming shut- 
ters outside, and doors inside, howling 
around the corners and shrieking down the 
ehimney. 


could Mr. MecSpilter go to sleep ia 
such a racket? Why, just the creaking of 
the rusty old sign, which hung directly under 
his window, was enough to drive a nervous 
man crazy. It sounded so much like a gib- 
bet, with a malefactor hanging upon it, in 
chains, or at least Mr. McSpilter thought it 
sounded very much like it. He wasn’t quite 
sure; having never seen a malefactor hang- 
ing in chains, of course he had never had an 
opportunity to listen to the creaking of the 
chains; but the sound made him feel exceed- 
ingly nervous, and so his eyes popped open 
again, and—and, well, the portrait winked 

in. 

‘* T consider her conduct highly improper,” 
muttered McSpilter. ‘* Norespectable wom- 
an would wink to an entire stranger, I’m 
sure.’ And then he shut his eyes tight and 
turned over with his face to the wall, and 
once more tried to crawl into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Mr. McSpilter rolled all over the bed, and 
kicked the clothes off because he was too 
warm, and then pulled them on again be- 
cause he was too cold, and he laid on his 
back. 

He had tried lying on all sides but one, 
and was just debating with himself whether 
it wouldn’t be a good idea to turn himself 
wrong side out and lay on his inside, when 
the clock in the steeple struck two, and his 
eyes popped open again, and—no, the por- 
trait did not wink. He wished it had, for, 
after all, there was something rather cheer- 
ful in that. 

The fact was, Mr. McSpilter was lying 
with his face toward the door when his eyes 
popped open, and jast that instant a tre- 
mendous blast of wind struck the old house. 
It made the whole building rock. What a 
rattling, roaring, ahrieking and howling 
there was! 

‘“‘ What a night this would be for a ghost,’ 
said McSpilter, and just then the door began 
to swing back slowly on its hinges, 

‘* Ta-ta-take it all back—never said it,” 
stammered McSpilter, while his eyes tried 
to jump out of their sockets, and his hair 
became so stiff that it stuck right through 
the pillow upon which his head was lying. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and & 
form clothed all in white glided into the 
room. McSpilter noticed that it was‘a fe- 
male ghost, because she had her hair parted 
in the middle, and wore no whiskers—nob 
even the slightest signes of a beard had she, 
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“The ghost advanced slowly toward the 
fire, without either looking to the right or 
jeft. Then she put out her thin transparent 
hands toward the blaze, first one and then 
the other, as if to warm them. 

always heard,”’ muttered McSpilter, 
“that ghosts were rather cold-blooded, and 
I suppose she’s just come in here to warm 
herself,” and then his teeth began to chatter 
and he couldn’t say any more. 

The ghost stood there warming her hands 
for at least five minutes, and as she had her 
back towards McSpilter, he wasn’t a bit 
afraid to watch her. And after she had 
thoroughly warmed her hands, she folded 
one over the other, and raising her head, 
seemed to be looking at the portrait over the 
mantel. 

McSpilter wondered if the ghost was a 
relative of the beautiful woman whose por- 
trait she seemed to be gazing at, but being a 
modest man, he thought he wouldn’t ask 
her. 

He laid there staring at the ghost, with 
his eyes protruding from their sockets, and 
. bis teeth chattering so that there seemed to 
be danger of their jumping out of his jaws 
‘and rattling down his throat, while his knees 
knocked together, and just as he was pre- 
paring to give up the ghost, the ghost, 
slowly turned around, placing her back to 
the fire, and fixed her cold glassy eyes on 
McSpilter. 

“ By George!’’ he exclaimed, the original 
of the portrait!” 

That was all he said. He didn’t feel much 
like talking just then, or I dare say he would 
have said more. If his name had been 
Hamlet, he would probably have entered 
into donversation with her, but unfortu- 
Datély it was McSpilter, and so he didn’t 
‘Say anything. Perhaps he was afraid of 
compromising himself. I rather incline to 
this Opinion from the fact that he had always 
been very guarded in his conversations with 
“the sex,” though I really don’t know why, 
unless be was afraid that he might possibly 
commit himself, and so leave a loop to hang 
& suit for breach of promise on. 

The ghost stared at McSpilter, and Mc- 
Spilter stared at the ghost. He couldn't 
turn his eyes away from hér, and he couldn’t 
shut them, and all the while the perspiration 
was pouring out of every pore of the porous 
‘skin of McSpilter. 

And yet, notwithstanding his—well, we 
‘will say embarrassment, because I am not 
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positive that he was really frightened, and I 
know that he was embarrassed, as any mod- 
est young man would be to have a female 
ghost stalk into his room at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

I say that notwithstanding his embarrass- 
ment, he noticed that the ghost was really 
quite pretty, as of course she must have 
been to bear such a striking resemblance to 
the portrait »s to cause McSplinter to cry out 
in the way he did. To be sure she was very 
pale, while the face over the mantel was 
quite blooming; but whoever saw a ghost 
that wasn’t pale? I’m sure I never did. 

But all this time the ghost was trying to 
look McSpilter “‘ out of countenance,” or else 
McSpilter was trying to look the ghost “ out 
of countenance.”? It is enough to know 
that neither of them succeeded, and the 
ghost getting tired at last of gazing so stead- 
ly at one object, and having warmed herself 
thoroughly, turned round and glanced at the 
portrait, and then turning again, she winked 
at McSpilter, and glided slowly out of the 
room. 

McSpilter always said that she winked at 
him, and I don’t like to doubt his word. 
But it is just possible that he was mistaken, 
because, you see, there was no light in the 
room except what the open fire afforded, 
and that was rather low. 

That ghost glided out of the room and the 
door closed noiselessly behind her. There 
was something surprising about that, Mc- 
Spilter thought. If she had gone right 
through the door, that would have beén 
commonplace enough for a ghost. That 
wouldn’t have excited McSpilter’s susp 
cions, but on the hinges of that door he 
hinged a doubt. 


“Was it a ghost?” and McSpilter rubbed 


his eyes. ‘‘ Have I been dreaming?” and 
he pinched his leg. ‘‘I don’t believe I’ve 
slept a wink since I got into bed,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and by heaven I'll find out the 
meaning of this before I do sleep a wink.” 
And so saying he jumped out upon the floor, 

He trembled, or shivered so, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he managed 
to keep his head on his shoulders. But it 


‘was the cold, of course that made him shiver. 


He wasn’t a bit afraid. Oh, no, McSpilter 
wasn’t afraid. {’m sure he wasn’t because 
he said so. He said he didn’t care a snap 
for ghosts, and that he’d just as lief face a 
million of them as not. 

‘And so he struck a light, and applying a 
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‘match to his lamp it flamed up finely, and 
he took it in his hand and went to the door 
opened it, and:— 
“ G-r-r-r-ra-cious said McSpilter, 
ng the lamp on the floor. 

@ came very near dropping himself. He 
thought he should drop all in pieces, for 
there in the passage, not two yards from 
where he was, stood the ghost, with her 
glassy eyes fixed upon his face. 

But when the lamp fell, McSpilter was 

left in darkness. He couldn't see the ghost, 
and he hoped that the ghost couldn’t see 
him, because—well, you know he wasn’t 
dressed to receive callers, and he was a 
modest man, and—and, well, this was really 
very embarrasing to say the least, and so he 
@lammed the door in the ghost’s face, and 
then he placed his back against the door, 
and held it, never thinking that the ghost 
might take it into her head to walk right 
through the door, and there he stood; 

shivering (with cold) so that he shook the 
house nearly as much as the storm did. 

I can’t tell you exactly how long McSpilter 


stood with his back against the door, but it — 


probably wasn’t more than five minutes. 


‘They were dreadful minutes, and they — 


‘seemed very long to our hero, as minutes 
always do to people in critical situations; 
but as the ghost did not appear, McSpilter’s 


<ourage arose, and with his courage came — 


his doubts. He couldu’t and he wouldn’t 
believe that it was a real genuine ghost, but 
then, what was it ? 

“] will know,” exclaimed he, and so 
without any more nonsense he proceeded to 
Telight the lamp, which he found on the 
door at his feet. 

** Now, miss,” muttered McSpilter, as he 
once again openeithe door. ‘ Now, miss, 
if you are a ghost you can’t hurt me, and if 

you are not ’”?—— 

' There it was, gliding along the passage. 
MeSpilter had another bad attack of the 
ague, and didn’t feel like saying anything 
more, but he managed to keep his hold of 
the lamp, and as the ghost was going away 
from him, he didn’t feel so much af—em- 
barrassed, I mean, as he did before. 

follow you,’’ whispered McSpilter. 
You frightened me at first, but you can’t 
do it again;” and with cautious steps he 
followed the ghost down the 


Suddenly the ghost vanished. McSpilter 


hhad his eyes upon her, and suddenly she 
That was really ghostlike, but 


‘was gone. 


she might have disappeared through a door. 
way, and so our hero hurried along, examin- 
ing the doors as he went, half hoping, and 
half afraid that he should find one open. 

Ah, here it was—a half open door. Me- 
Spilter hesitated a moment, and then rushed 
into the room. 

There was the ghost! 

* Oh, ho!” cried McSpilter, throwing his 
arms around the ghost. 

The ghost screamed. 

“ You’re a nice ghost, aiu’t you?” said 
McSpilter. 

The ghost screamed louder still. 

**Oh, hush up! you’ll ’rouse everybody in 
the house.” 

The ghost yelled murder, and just at that 
moment the landlord of the Golden Lion 
rushed into the room, followed by Potts and 
Plush. 

** Wha-what! Bessy, Bessy! What does 


. this mean?” cried Mr. Braxford, laying his 
** And you here, 


hand on Bessy’s shoulder. 
Mr. McSpilter?” 

“This is a go!” said Potts. 

‘It’s what I call a rum un,’’ remarked 
Plush. 

villain!’ cried Braxford, seizing 
McSpilter by the throat, as he began tocom- 


prehend the situation, ‘‘ Did you know that | 
‘this was my daughter, you scoundrel?” 


No, no,” gasped McSpilter, ‘‘I—I thought 
she was a ghost.” 

** A ghost!’ exclaimed the landlord of the 
Golden Lion. ‘ A ghost indeed! But how 
came you here ?,” 

*That’s the question,” said Potts. 

“‘That’s where he’s got him,” observed 
Plush, 

What brought you here?” demanded 
Braxford. 

*“T followed her—she came to my room. 
I thought twas a ghost. I’m—I’m sorry”— 

‘*Pshaw!”’ said the host of the Gold 
Lion, as he released McSpilter. “I see 
all. Potts and Plush, you can leave the 
room,” 

Potts and Plush retired in disgust, and 
Mrs. Braxford came in their stead, 

She was exceedingly surprised to find Mr. 
McSpilter in her daughter’s chamber with- 
out any collar on. She paused for one mo- 
ment to blash, and then approached her 
husband. 

Bessy’s been walking again,” said Mr. 
Braxford, as he paced up and down the 
room, seemingly in great vexation of spirit. 
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TWILIGHT. 


“Oh, that ten o’clock supper! ” cried Mrs. 
Braxford, throwing up her hands. 

What, last night?” 

“Yes, bacon and eggs.” 

“© Matilda, why did you allow her to? 
You might have known what the conse- 
quences would be. And now she’s been 
into Mr. McSpilter’s room, and he followed 
her in here. Potts saw him here and so 
did Plush, and to-morrow it’ll be all over 
town. What shall we do?” 

“How?” cried McSpilter, brightening 
up. “Is the young lady a somnambulist. ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the host and hostess in 
a breath. 

“he hasn’t troubled us any lately,” said 
the landlady, ‘‘ and we thought she was en- 
tirely cured; but last night she ate a late 
supper, and you know the result.” 

“ And I thought she was a ghost,” cried 
McSpilter. 

“Oh, but what shall we do?” groaned 
Mr. Braxford. 

“Do?” inquired our hero, a bright idea 
flashing through his brain. ‘I'll tell you. 
In the room where I tried to sleep last night, 
is portrait 

“Of my Aunt Betsy,” said Mrs. Brax- 
ford. 

“Tt is a very beautiful face. I fell in love 
with it. Your Bessy’s face is very much 
like it, Only it is more beautiful.’”’ (Here 
Bessy blushed.) ‘I could love her much 
better than @ picture, and if you are willing, 
and she has no — I will love her (I 


can’t help it if I try), and will make her my 
wife.” 


“Your hand, Mr. McSpilter,” exclaimed 
the host of the Golden Lion. ‘“ What do 
you say, Bessy?” 

The late ghost looked exceedingly embar- 
rassed, but she did not answer. 

“ She may have a few days to think of it,” 

‘Thank you,” answered Bessy, “ but 
guess I’ve made up mind.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“If you'll all go and dress, I will then 
give you my answer.” 

Egad!” cried McSpilter, looking down 
at his toes, “I forgot to put on my over- 
coat, didn’t 1?” and before you could say 
Jack Robinson he had vanished frcm the 
room. Mr. Braxford vanished next, and 
then his wife vanished, and then the ghost 
got into bed, and remarking to herself that 
it wasn’t every somnambulist that had the 
good fortune to walk into the affections of 
such a handsome man as Mr. MeSpilter, she 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Of course there was a wedding soon after; 
and last summer, in passing through Fram- 
berg, I stopped over night at the village 
hotel, and there I made the scquaintance of 
a handsome young man who called himself 
McSpilter, who had a wife whom he called 
Bessy, (a very beautiful young woman, I 
assure you); and it was this same McSpilter 
that told me the story which I’ve told to you 
under the title of * The Ghost of the Golden 
Lion.” 


TWILIGHT. 
| Mary Cross. 


Be ante the gray-eyed child of Day and Night, 
Comes wandering through the wood with pensive face, 
Tender as thoughts of home; a placid grace 

Follows her footsteps, and a holy light 

Strikes amid leafless boughs, as childhood’s dreams, 
At sight of youth, awaken in the old. 

And as I watch her take her noiseless way 

By glen and field and lonely water-gleams, 

Lost hopes, like buds of spring, again unfold, 
* And rosy light comes trembling through life’s gray. 
Thus have I watched thee, Twilight, long ago, 

Thy coming but a herald-to mine eyes 

Of one who followed, and who filled my skies | 

Not as with night, but Love’s own morning glow. 
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WN a certain morning recently I had just 
set my people their alloted tasks for 

the day when the telephone bell in my pri- 

vate room sounded. Placing my ear to the 

instrument, I received the usual query:— 

Are you Zambra’s?” 

‘* Yes.” Ireplied. Who are you 2” 

“ Burt’s, Queen Victoria street,” the 
answer came. “Mr. Burt wishes to see 
Mr. Zambra at once, if he is disengaged.” 

‘You are speaking to Mr. Zambra,” I 
replied; ‘* I will come on immediately.” 

In ten minute a quick hansom deposited 
me at the door of the millionaire financier. 

I knew John Burt very well by repute. 
Mr. Burt was a self-made man, and he had 
made himself—so it was whispered in the 
West End and freely bruited about in the 
city—to a great extent at other people’s 
expense. In early life he had gone out to 
Asia Minor, where, after working in an oil 
factory for years, he had taken to prospect- 
ing for oil on his own account. Right and 
left he ‘“‘siruck’’ it, but, being a shrewd 
man, possessed of enough technical knowl- 
edge to be aware that the mineral fluid often 
dries up as rapidly as it is found, he did not 
run his oil wells himself. 

The first one he deposed of to a small 
company with such success that he came 
home to England, and settled down in the 
city as a professional promoter of oil com- 
panies. 
fate of the schemes started, John Burt. him- 
self throve and prospered until he was 
accounted the richest man in the city. 
Through retaining the management of the 
companies in his own hands, he knew just 
when to buy or sell the shares, and it was 
notorious that it was rather from his share 
dealings and speculations that from any bona 
fide profit on oil that he had amassed bis 
wealth. 

The millionaire’s offices were on the top 
floor of one of those huge caravanserais 


near the mansion house, which are let out in 


flats. 
Thinking it probable that Mr. Burt 
might not wish my indentity to be disclosed 
to his employees, I sent in my card 
sealed up in an envelope. The clerk who 
took it returned immediately and led me 
through the line of desks to a door opening 
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Whatever might be the ultimate: 


into an inner room, where a gentleman sat 
writing. For a moment I imagined my- 
self to be in the presence of Mr. Burt, 
but a second glance, and the clerk’s unin- 
terrupted progress toward a further door at 
the other end of the room, told me that I 
had not yet reached the sanctum. 

Following my guide across the ante-cham- 
ber, without attracting more than a careless 
look from its tenant, a gray-haired, rather 
bulky man of sixty, I was finally ushered 
through a green baize door into the smallest 
and cuziest room in the suit. 

The short, pursy, warm-looking individual 
who rose to greet me was familiar enough, 
1 had seen John Burt many times and in 
many places, but I had never seen him look- 


ing quite as he looked to-day. His usually 


florid complexion was mottled and flabby, 
and his haggard eyes suggested a series of 
sleepless nights. 

‘“* Sit down, Mr. Zambra, sit down,” he 
said, in a voice which trembled with ner- 
vous excitement. ‘I am pleased to make 
your acquaintance, apart from the matter in 
hand. Tell me,’’ he went on, with startling 
abruptness, do you believe in thought 
reading ?”’ 

“* If your question has any bearing on the 
business upon which you wish me to advise 
you, it would be better if you gave me the 
particulars first,” I said. 

‘Perhaps you are right,”’ he replied, 

** Well, it is like this: As you are @ 

I am largely interested in @ number of ol 
companies carrying on operations in Asiatic 
Turkey. I make a good deal of money by 
buying and selling shares of these companies 
in a speculative way for the rise or fall. For 
instance, if I get a cable from one of my 
local managers to the effect that a good out- 
put may be expected for a certain company, 
I buy those shares on the Stock Exebange, 
If, on the other hand, I hear that a poor 
return is to follow by next mail, I sell the 
shares instead. You follow me so far?” 

Perfectly,” 

* Well, the trouble about which I want to 
consult you is this: For the last two months 
my private information has been got at and 
made use of to such an extent that its value 
to myself has been largely discounted—ia 
some cases nullified altogether. One of the 
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cleanest cliques in Chapel Court is either re- 


gularly foresialling every move I contemplate | 


or is acting simultaneously on identical lines 
in such large amounts that the cream of my 
market is stolen; and, in fact, if it goes on I 
may as well shut up shop for good and all.” 


“Am I to understand that you confide 


this information to no one? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Not a living soul,” replied Mr. Burt. 

“What is to hinder some person in the 
telegraph office from using the cabled news 
for his own purposes ?” 

“The messages are received in cipher. I 
alone possess the key,’’ said the troubled 
millionaire. ‘‘1 don’t even use one of the 
ordinary commercial codes. My daughter, 
who is clever at that sort of thing, made a 
special one for me, and I keep it secret from 
every one, even from my trusted confiden- 
tial manager in the next room there.” 

‘“‘ So far there appears to be only one solu- 
tion,” I replied. ‘*Some one must be get- 
ting access both to the code and to the cipher 
messages. Where do you keep them?” 

“ That is the strange part of it,’’ said Mr. 
Burt. ‘‘ The cipher code is always kept in 
the top drawer of this writing table; but 
since this mystery has been going on I have 
varied the whereabouts of the messages. 
Originally I used to keep them in the drawer 
here with the code; but when I found that 
the contents were being acted on I took to 
¢arrying them about my person, only to 
divest myself of them in my bed-room at my 
place at Sydenham at night. This made no 
difference—my secrets leaked out just the 
same—so I have during the last few days 
gone back to the old plan of keeping them 
in this draw, which as you see, has a patent 
lock.”’ 

“And you have reason to believe that 
since going back to the old plan your papers 
have again been tampered with?” I asked. 

“Only two days ago a cable reached me 
from the wells at Taku about noon advising 
me ofa bad month’s takings. I could not go 
round to my broker’s at once, as 1 was due 
at @ meeting, but I went the moment I was 
free. It was too late. The clique I told 
you of had been beforehand with me, and 
the shares were down to such a price that it 
Wouldu’t pay me to sell. It’s sickening— 
Wiai’s what it is,” sighed the financier, 
ee his hand through his scanty auburn 


: ™ But look here, Zambra,”’ he continued, 
Waxing friendly in his distress, “‘ you ought 


to be able to spot them to-day. I got 
another wire from our man at Taku this- 
morning saying that he has had a splen- 
did find of a fresh well on his company’s 
property. I have purposely abstained from 
endeavoring to buy a single share yet, so 
that you may haye your chance to put 
your hands on the forestallers. Will you 
try?” 

‘¢ Certainly,” I said; “‘ where is the cable 
—in the drawer?” 

** Yes,”’ replied Mr. Burt, unlocking the 
receptacle and showing me the flimsy paper; 
“there it has been since I received it, an 
hour ago. I haven’t left the room, so no 
one can have seen it yet.” 

** About this manager of yours,’ I said. 
‘* Has he access to this room while you are 
out ?” 

**No,” was the answer. ‘‘I lock the 
communicating door on leaving, also with a 
patent key, and he has instructions to re- 
main there always during my absence. Be- 
sides, I trust Johnson thoroughly.”’ 

**Quite so,” I said, “but confinden- 
tial sometimes. He might have duplicate 
keys.”’ 

“He might but I doubt it,” said Burt. 
“ His interests are entirely my interests, 
Again, how could he have got at the tele- 
grams when I carried them about with me 
and kept them in my bed-room at night?” 

Well,” I said, you can’t expect a de- 
tective to believe in the supernatural, and 
it is a certainty that if not Mr. Johnson, 
some person has obtained a glimpse of those 
telegranis, either before or after delivery to 
you. By the way, you mentioned * thought- 
reading.’ What put that into your head?” 

‘* My daughter is a great believer im it,” 
began Mr. Bart. ‘She is a fanatic on the 
subject, though there is perhaps a reason.” 

“* Miss Burt is in the outer office, sir, and | 
wishes to see you.” 

‘* Show her in,” said the financier; then 
turning to me, he whispered hurriedly; 
**Not a word of your errand here. She 
knows nothing of my worry.” , 

There was a light step and the rustle of a 
dress in the ante-room, and a tall girl of 
twenty entered, The millionaire’s davghter 
had fine eyes and pretty chestnut hair, but 
her manner was rather boisterous—nervously 
80, I thought, 

** Now, papa,” she began, without so 
much as bestowing a glance on me, “ put. 
away all that horrid work and take me to 
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heart on going this afternoon.” — 
“ Impossible, my dear child,” replied Mr. 
Burt; “* I have heaps to do here, and at two 
o'clock I have to attend a meeting of the 
Paraffin trust at the Cannon street hotel. 
Can’t you get the Plymptons to take you?” 

Miss Burt made a pretty little display of 
filial disappointment, but bowed to the in- 
evitable. 

“IT suppose I must if you can’t or won’t 
come,” she replied. “ What a nuisance 
these meetinge are! Why, you’ve bed two 
this week already.” 

Yes, and I’ve got another 
said Mr. Burt, abstractedly; ‘‘ this is a busy 
time, Trix, and I’m obliged to kee,» hard at 
it. ” 

“I believe you are making more money 
than is good for you,” replied the young 
lady flilppantly, as she prepared to take her 
leave without trying her powers at persua- 
sion further. She paused at the door, how- 
ever, to ask:— 

“* What time did you say your meeting at 
the Cannon street hotel was to be?” 

Two o’clock.” 

And it will last?” 

“A couple of hours, at least.” 

* “Ah! It’s of no use my waiting for you, 
then. ‘* Good-by till dinner time,” and with 
a frolicsome wave of the hand Miss Burt 
left us alone again. 

“Tt was the young lady who has just been 
here who suggesied the idea of thought- 
reading as a solution of this mystery ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘No, not in connection with this affair, 
but generally. You see,-she is almost a 
child—has no mother, poor thing, and about 


six months ago she met a young fellow who 
gives thought-reading entertainments—Ber- 


tram Solvyn ‘his name is. I dare say you 
have heard of him. Well, Trixie and this 
man got very thick. He was after her 
money, no doubt, and I had to nip it in the 
bud. She took it quietly enough, but she is 
always telling me that Solvyn revealed a lot 
about thought-reading, and that there are 
plenty of people about who can spot what 
one is thinking just by looking at one. I 
I don’t really imagine any one is getting at 
me that way, do you?” 

“Indeed, I don’t,”’ I said. ‘* Miss Burt, 
then, knows nothing of your present trouble, 
but merely talks about thought-reading cas- 
wally, and 80 iuspired the passing fear? 
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the horticultural exhibition. I’ve set my 


Well,” I went on, as Mr. Burt nodded, “I 
think I can manage this matter for you. It 
is now twelve o’clock. I will just run back 
to my office for something I require if you 
will kindly wait till I return. I will release 
you in plenty of time for your meeting.”’ 

When I re-entered the private room, after 
half an hour’s absence, I brought with me a 
small photographic camera of my own inven- 
tion. It was fashioned in the form of a car- 
riage clock, for which any ordinary observer 
would have taken it; but it was fitted with a 
powerful leas and an instantaneous shutter, 
which could be worked automatically from a 
distance by means of an electric wire, I 
don’t always let my clients into my secrets 
at the outset of a case, and I thought it best 
for the camera to remain a clock in Mr. 
Burt’s eyes. 

Placing the apparatus on the mantle-piece, 
I made a connection between the shutter 
and the drawer where the * cables” lay, 
runving the wire along the wall and under 
the floor-cloth in such a way that it could not 
attract attention. If any one opened the 
drawer I knew that the lens would do its 
work, and that I should be in possession of 
a portrait of the opener. 

“There,” I said, as I completed my al- 
rangements, while Mr Burt looked wonder- 
ing on, “if any one pays a visit to your 
drawer while you are at the meeting I shall 
know it by means of this machine. I will 
look in about four o’clock and examine it, 
before you have occasion to touch the drawer 
yourself. 

As we left the room together I noticed 
that the window was open, and I called Mr, 
Burt’s attention to the fact. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I like fresh air I 
always keep the window open. I see what 
you are thinking about; but it is a moral im- 
possibility for any one to enter unseen that 
way. It could only be done by means of a 
ladder eighty feet long placed in the centre 
of a crowded alley below. See for yourself,” 

It was true enough. The wall of the lofty 
building ran sheer down into a sort of alley 
or courtyard, through which was a public 
thoroughfare teeming with business men 


taking advantage of the “short cut.” A | 


ladder placed there would have been promptly 
resented. So we went our several ways, 
firm in the conviction that the room was 
unassailable except through the doorway, 
At four o’clock I returned to Queen Vic- 
toria street, and found Mr. Burt waiting for 
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‘me in the outer office. On passing through 
the ante-room on our way to the private 
sanctum, I noticed that Mr. Johnson was 
absent, and learned that he had gone out to 
the bank on his principal’s return from the 
meeting. In the private room everything 
was as he had left it, and there was no ap- 
parent trace of any intrusion. But one 
glance at the shutter of my camera told me 
a different story. Turning to Mr. Burt, 1 
said:— 

“Your drawer has been opened during 
your absence. It is only a question of time 
now, You will know all about it in a day 
or two.” 

The financier wanted to write me a big 
check on account, so overjoyed was he to 
find that he was not the victim of a super- 

‘ natural agency. But I bade him wait till 
the morrow; I would report to him further 
in the morning. Taking the camera, I 
Went back to my office and repaired to my 
dark room. I will not say that I felt any 
positive uncertainty as to whose face I 
should discover on the negative, but I will 
confess that I should not have been surprised 
at seeing certain features present themselves 
in the process of development. 

What was my astonishment, then, to note 
as soon as the details of the picture began 
to sliow up, that no living figure had been 
present in Mr. Burt’s room at all. The 
desk came gradually into view; the outline 
of the chair showed itself, and yes, the 
drawer was undoubtedly open, but the 
tamperer was not there. Yetstay! As de- 
velopments progressed, minute objects be- 
gan to be visible, and a faint light running 
from the drawer out through the open 
window caught my eye. Clearer and clearer 
it grew, till at any rate the method of the 
mystery was revealed. The drawer had 
been opened from the outside with the aid 
of a long bamboo rod! Whose hand had 
guided it, and where had the unknown found 
foothold ? 

The next morning I was early at the 
offices of Burt & Co. The financier greeted 
me effusively, the more so when I informed 
him that we were on the eve of discovery. 
All I asked was to be allowed to give my 
“clock” another trial that afternoon. Per- 
mission accorded, I set the apparatus so as 
to focus a smal] window high up in a build- 
ing which formed a right angle with the 

Wall of Mr. Burt’s private room. Judging 
by the direction that the rod took in the 
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photograph, this was the position whence . 
it had been manipulated, and I had already 
ascertained that there was something 
“queer”? about the firm which oceup 
the one-room office next door. r 

From the hall porter I gathered that the 
people were seldom there, and were sup- 
posed only to use it as a business address, 
That afternoon the camera again told me 
that the mysterious inquirer had been at 
work, and knowing this time from certain 
observations I had kept, that I should have 
something definite to show him, I promised 
Mr. Burt to call in the evening at his house 
in Sydenham. This would give me time to 
develop the fresh negative, get a print fromy 
it, and so arm myself with proof of the 
assertion—a very disagreeable one—whieb 
should have to make to my employer. 

It was eight o’clock when I reached 
Sydenham. Instead of finding the million- 
aire seated comfortably at dessert, as I had 
expected, he met me, looking flushed and 
angry, in the hall. 

“Come in here, Zambra,” he said, lead- 
ing me into the dining-room. ‘“ You may 
as well tell me all about it, though I have a 
worse worry on my mind now. Stay, 
though; before you tell me anything about 
that little business, just read that. I may 
want to put you on the track of the vil- 
lain.” 

He placed a letter in my hands, and £. 
read as follows, after noting that the date 
was of the same day:— 


“DEAR Papa,—Mr. Solvyn and I were 
married this afternoon. You see he has 
made so much money lately that he can 
afford it. I told you there was a lot in 
thought reading. Hoping that you will for- 
give us, | am, your affectionate daughter. 

“ TRIXIE SOLVYN.” 


‘* Money!” exclaimed the euraged father, 
as I finished. ‘“‘The penniless loafer! f 
don’t believe a word of it. How can he 
have made money ? 

“Perhaps these two pictures will help 
you to form an opinion,” I said, throwing 
down two photographs on thetable. “ They 
show how and by whom your private infor- 
mation has been pilfered.” 

The first picture I have already described. 
The second portrayed Miss Trixie Burt at 
the other end of the rod, apparently énmé 


ge in fishing from a top floor window. 
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For a moment I did not know how he was 
going to take it. His face worked and 
twitched so that it was impossible to say 
whether he would laugh or cry. It was 
evident, however, -that the whole situation 
was clear to him. Finally he threw the 
pictures on one side with a laugh that shook 
the room. 

“ Hanged if I don’t forgive them!” he 
‘shouted, “the young monkey deserves it 
for being clever. Smartness runs in the 
family, you see, and it’s better like this than 
if some outsider had been getting at me.” 

So the millionaire’s daughter was forgiven, 
-and had an opportunity of explaining ‘‘ how 
it was done.’’ She had no difficulty in 
borrowing her father’s keys, and in thus 
getting a duplicate of the drawer key—a 
plan also pursued with the key of the bed- 


room during the time Mr. Burt had carried 
his papers home. When once the drawer 
was opened a pair of forceps was substituted 
for the key, and the documents were bor- 
rowed for persual, to be replaced after in 
the same position as before. 

Having herself devised the code, she was 
well able to read the cipher. Bertram 
Solvyn had made his own terms with the 
stock exchange clique for the information, 
and had really waxed rich at his prospec- 
tive father-in-law’s expense. 

When Mr. Burt paid me for his services 
he was very exuberant over the “ smartness 
of the family,’’ and even quoted the proverb, 
‘* What is bred in the bone comes out in the 
flesh,’? without seeing that the quotation 
was not exactly a compliment to his 
daughter. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENA. 
By George Brancroft Griffith. 


SCENE suggestive of ye olden time 
was witnessed one day recently by 
some of the operators in a saw-mill at Bed- 
ford, N. H. About four o’clock in the 
atternoon, when the sun was shining 


Mprightly, a star of remarkable brilliancy 


“Was seen in the east, at a point about mid- 
way between the zenith and the horizon. 
it remained for about thirty minutes, and 
then suddenly disappeared. 

Awhile since, about eleven o’c.ock A.M. 
@ singular phenomenon was visible in the 
heavens at Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
and at several other places. A large colored 
circle like a rainbow surrounded the sun, arcs 
of three other clear white circles intersected 
one another near to the colored circle. 
After remaining visible about an hour, they 
cradually faded away. The same appear- 
ance was noticed at Sydeny, Cape Briton, 
and at Pictou. 

The ** St. Elmo’s Fire,”’ or electricity seen 
playing on the bayonets of marching armies, 


and around the spars and masts of ships; 
comes from the presense of a ‘ charged” 


cloud in the air, from which the pointed 
objects draw the lightning. ~ A splendid 
instance of this phenomenon was lately 
witnessed in Jura at St. Cergues, where 


a whole forest of pine trees was seen to be 
aglow with light like a phosphorescent sea 
in the tropics. A thunderstorm was raging 
at the time, and at every flash of lightning, 
the illumination entirely disappeared, but 
soon shone forth again until the next flash 
came. Before the appearance of this St. 
Elmo’s Fire, heavy rains had fallen and 
soaked the forest so as to render it con- 
ductive of electricity, and the thunder-cloud 
overhead, heavily charged with electricity, 
had induced an opposite on the 
ground below which discharged itself into 
the air by the pointed boughs and needles 
of the pine trees, 

Next perhaps to the famous ‘* Dark Day ” 
in New England in interest were the in- 
cidents of that phenomenal wonder, the 
great ‘‘ star shower ’’ of Novemberthirteenth, 
1833; a night when so many meteors flew 
and dashed that the heavens seemed on fire, 
‘and many ignorant people supposed that 
the end of the world come. Said an 
eye-witness :—— 

“lt was as, clear a night as I ever saw. 
I would fix my eyes on a given star, and in 
a few moments it would seem to fall, owing, 
I suppose, to the fact that it was obscured by 
apassing meteor. The illusion was perfect.” 
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Some of our readers may have heard the 
quaint anecdote of an old sailor who re- 
formed when he saw (or thought he saw) 
the north star fall. The story is given in 
the sailor’s own words; and the above refer- 
ence to the optical illusion shows how 
natural his impression was. 

“I have spent most of my life on the sea, 
aad have passed through many dangers. 
But I never had to look death and eternity 
so squarely in the face before. You know, 
parson, that sailors believe in the north 
star. Well, I saw that the other stars were 
falling, but I thought that as long as the 
north star kept its place, all was safe. So 
I went out there and sat on the ground, 
with my back against the chimney (it was a 
rock chimney), and then I watched that star, 
trying not even to wink. In a few minutes 
it cut loose, and here it came. And then, 
parson, I fell on my knees and did some of 
the tallest praying you ever heard, and 1 
have not sworn an oath since.”’ 

During a heavy thunder-shower at Me- 
chanic’s Falls, Me., a little boy was sitting 
at the foot of a balm-of-gilead tree, which 
was struck by lightning. The tree was con- 
siderably splintered, but the boy was un- 
injured to all appearances. 

Soon after the accident he was seized 
with nausea, when a physican was called, 
and on removing the little fellow’s clothing, 
there was found upon his stomach and chest 
an imprint resembling the trunk of the 
dalm-of-gilead tree, the branches and buds 
as perfect as could be drawn by the hands 
of a skilled artist. 

The likeness of a woman who had been 
dead more than twenty years, was lately 
discovered on a pane of glass in a chamber 
window in a house at Charlotte, Virginia. 
The likeness is distinct and accurate, and 
resembles a photograph negative. It is said 
the woman was stunned by a flash of light- 
ning many years ago, while standing at that 
window, and the theory is that the outlines 
of her features were photographed on the 
window-pane at that time. 

A singular electrical phenomenon recently 
occured at Celereus, Switzerland. There 
was a thunderstorm in the distance, when 
suddedly a tremendous peal of thunder 
shook the houses to their foundations, and 
there was a wonderful discharge of light- 
ning. A little girl near by a tree that was 
struck was literally folded in a sheet of fire. 
The vine-dressers fled in terror from the 


spot. Six persons, in three groups, near the 
same locality, were enveloped in a luminous 
cloud. They felt as if they were being 
struck in the face with hailstones or fine 
gravel, and when they touched each other, 
sparks of electricity passed from their 
finger-ends. None of the persons mentioned 
were injured, though they had a sensation 
for several hours after, as if their joints had 
been violently twisted. 

The Northern Lights have been used to 
send telegrams, their electric force charging 
the wires and working the market without 
a battery. On the other hand, science 
makes lamp-light now out of electricity, and 
once case recently occured of a lamp lit by 
the electricity of the skies. 

The Sixth Avenue, in front of the St. 
Ower Hotel, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
illuminated by an electric light at night. 
The lamp is not lit until dark, but one day 
passers-by were astonished at seeing the 
light burning with unwonted brilliancy at 
six o’clock in the evening. The illumina- 
tion lasted for about two minutes, and then 
died away. No one was more surprised 
than Mr. Carpenter, proprietor of the hotel. 

He immediately sent to the company that 
supplied the lamp, to ascertain the cause. 
No power had been connected, and the only 
apparent explanation was, that the copper 
wire connecting the carbons had been struck 
by the lightning, as the illumination was 
seen directly after a sharp flash. The 
engineer of the Electric Lighting Company 
says this was undoubtedly the case, and 
that the lamp burned as long as the elee- 
tricity lasted. 

A curious shower of sand and mud, com- 
ing from the south, once fell in Rome, and 
seemed to be regarded as due to sand 
brought in a dust-storm from the Great 
Desert in Africa, being mixed with the 
pollen of some vegetable, and held in solu- 
tion by the eloud which carried it. Yellow 
spots, about a twentieth of an inch in 
diameter, were made on the paper on which 
an artist was sketching, and, though the 
olor varied from yellow to white, fine drops 
of the same diameter fell all about the 
neighborhood of the city. The cloud which 
brought it, though giving out little or mo 
rain, turned the sun, at four P.M., into the 
semblance of ‘ta pale moon of greenish 
tint.”? Similar phenomena were no doubt 
mistaken for a rain of blood by the Romans, 
and regarded as prodigies of strange import. 
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DARKNESS 


AND FOG. 


By Roshow Bezone, Jr. 


had been cruising on the Northwest 

Coast since the middle of May. It 

was now October; some days within the 
month, and the sun, that used to light us 
the whole round of its daily course, now 
scarce attained a greater height at noon, 
than twenty degrees above the southern 
horizon. Every day he was sinking still 
lower, admonishing us that if we would 
longer enjoy his company we must speedily 
close up our business and take our departure 
southward. We had been very successful 
in taking whales, and wanted exceedingly to 
fill up our ship—only a few hundred barrels 
. More being required—that we might on our 
return to the Sandwich Islands, be ready to 
start forhome. Home! There is a charm 


in that word, unknown to him who never 
leaves it—or merely goes to distant places 
in his own country, whence he can easily 


return. ‘‘Home’’—when uttered -in a 
*~whaleship, that has been three years tossing 
on the different oceans of the globe, touches 
the tenderest place in the heart of him who 
hears it. It arouses yearnings unspeakable, 
and the man who will not strain every nerve, 
and encounter many a peril, that he may 
the sooner be homeward bound, can hardly 
have a home worth going to. 

Very anxious, then, were we to fill our 
ship, that we might go home, Yet it was 
evident that we were exposing ourselves 
to some risk in lingering so long within those 
high latitudes. Our icy shrouds and slip- 
pery decks, of the misty mornings, had 
Warned us, a month before, that we must 
not remain too long within reach of the Ice 
King’s grasp. But yet we lingered—that 
we might the sooner go home. 

Are there any who would go whaling— 
any who would see the reality of life in a 
whale man during a season of success on the 
Northwest Coast of America? Let them 
believe me, it is very much pleasanter to 
read about than to experience. A term of 
hard labor within prison bars and walls, 
except for the disgrace attaching to it, is 
more to be desired than a successful cruise 
in a whaleman on the Northwest Coast. 
Fog, mist, rain, all icy cold, and keeping 


you miserably wet, alternate with great 
regularity with the pale cheerless days 
when the sun does struggle through, appar- 
ently to reanimate you. Every night, except 
in midsummer, films of ice will form on the 
deck. Yet those summer nights are short 
—scarcely to be commended; twilight hardly 
deepens to darkness ere *‘ the morning light 
is breaking,’’ and the lookout aloft cries, 
solemnly, ** T-h-e-r-e she b-l-o-w-s! T-h-e-r-e 
b-l-o-w-s! ”” 

Our matitutinal slumbers are ended; 
when whales are in sight no man is below, 
except at his own peril. The boats are 
lowered and the strife for oil begins. If the 
whales are shy, much hard pulling results, 
If we succeed in fastening and killing our 
game, then work begins in earnest. No 
sooner is the whale alongside, flukes to the 


‘bows and head to the stern, than cutting 


commences. Rain or shine, it is all the 
same; and when begun, there is no cessation 
till completed; unless it is to chase and cap- 
ture more whales, that have come most 
temptingly in sight. In our ship, which was 
a large one and carried an unusual number 
of men, we have had cutting in, trying out, 
aud chasing whales all going on at the same 
time. For forty-eight hours at a time, and 
more, all hands were, on deck. Sleep under 
such circumstances is not very satisfactory; 
yet it could not be resisted. While stand- 
ing erect, with their hands on the brake, 
heaving at the windlass, men’s eyes would 
close, their heads would fall back and mouths 
come open, and, unconscious of all around 
them, they would still remain ou their feet 
and keep time with the movement of their 
fellows. So many would sometimes be ia 
this condition that the strokes of the brakes 
would falter, and almost cease, till one of 
the officers would come along with a sharp 
word and rouse us to action. Yet the 
officers sometimes yielded to the same over 
powering necessity, and a serious accident 
happened to the aecond mate very early ia 
the season. He was leaning over the for 
ward hatch, overlooking. some operation 
going on in the hold, when drowsiness over 
came him. His grasp of the object that sup 
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him relaxed, and he fell headlong 
into the hold. He was disabled for some 
time by a dislocated shoulder; and was 
afterwards very careful about exposing him- 
self to like accidents. The beauties of 
whaling are not apparent to those who re- 
main at home, but they had better not go too 
far to see them. 

Our cruising had carried us well north, 
even within the Arctic Circle; and we had 
found our best whaling in and near Kotze- 
bue’s Sound. Though not in sight of land, 
we could not have been very far from the 
coast, on a foggy, dark and dismal day in 
October. It was Sunday. We had finished 
trying out our last whale a day or two 
before, and the dense fog prevented our 
seeing others. We had, for the day, enjoyed 
a short respite from our almost incessant 
labors. Supper was over, and the watch 
had been set for the night, with every pros- 
pect of having undisturbed repose for a few 
hours. Thotfgh during our early cruising, 
the days had been long enough, darkness 
now came early and stayed late. The com- 
ing night and the dense fog made the gloom 
of the last hours of daylight very solemn 
and sombre, and, it being also a calm, our 
sails—such as were set—hung limp and 
heavy, falling lazily against the masts with 
every undulating motion of the waters be- 
neath us. Our voices, and the tramp of our 
feet on the deck, had a weird hollow sound, 
that added still greater solemnity to our 
situation, and made us almost anxions for 
something to come which might break the 
dismal spell that seemed to have fallen upon 
us. 


As if in answer to the thought, light rip- 
ples appeared on the surface of the water 
alongside; delicate cat’s paws of ait, coming 
from we hardly know whither, just stirred 
the dense fog. We watched them, in the 
hope that the fog was about to disappear. 
It did not disperse, breaking away in great 
detached masses as it generally does, but, 
gradually, the white opaque walls seemed to 
remove further from us, till our view from 
the ship was obstructed from the distance, 
perhaps, of a cable length. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by two 


explosions, as if pent up steam escaping from 


itsconfinement. They were sounds we were 
accustomed to, and all eyes, of those on deck, 
Were turned instantly in the direction from 
which they proceeded. 

“Hist, men!” said Mr. Smith, our first 


mate, ‘‘ d’ye see them old fellows? There’s 
enough to fill us up, as sure as your born!” 

Right abeam of us—almost alongside, as it 
were—were two as oily looking old gray- 
backs as your eyes had ever looked upon. 
No better view of the leviathans of the 
deep will ever be obtained, in their native 
element, than these two old fello vs—uncon- 
scious of such dangerous neighvors—pre- 
sented to us for the moment that we first 
saw them. They had almost run against us, 
and were moving very slowly, in a parallel 
direction with the ship, as she was then 
heading. Their immense size struck us all, 
for their backs, cleft aft almost to their 
flukes, were out of water; and I notieed in 
one a sharp crook, as though it had been 
broken. 

Such an opportunity was not to be neg- 
lected; the temptation was too great to be 
resisted, even under more favorable circum- 
stances, and Mr. Smith, in a low voice, gave 
the word to call all hands.” 

The captain was quickly at his side, and 
getting a glimpse of the whales, ordered two 
boats to be lowered, and follow them. The 
darkness was so fast increasing, and the fog 
8o dense, he would not risk more boats away 
from the ship at once. It was almost reck- 
lessness, of course, to pull away into that 
heavy fog-bank, with a long dark night shut- 
ting down upon us; but it was done. 

There were still three boats’ crews, be- 
sides the shipkeepers—some thirty men in 
all—on board the ship; myself among the 
number, for I did not chance to belong to 
either of the boats that lowered. Hardly 
had the men pulled a dozen strokes than . 
they were gone, out of sight and hearing, 
into the darkness and fog abead of us. We 
thought it strange that we should lose all 
sound of them so soon; but the fog so dead- 
ened the noise of their oars—which is always 
much subdued in the boats of whalemen, 
owing to the inside of the rowlocks being 
padded with leather—that it failed to reach 
more than a few hundred feet, even in the 
calm and quiet that surrounded us. 

We listened anxiously, supposing we 
should hear them when they got fast, cer- 
tainly; or, if they failed in that, some signal 
would come from them in their endeavor to 
find their way back to the ship. Very soon 
the night was upon us, and effectually shut 
all view of anything outside of the ship; and 
to add to our uneasiness, the first light puffs 
of wind had imperceptibly increased, til 
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now a growing breeze was stirring the dark 
waters and filling our sails. Nought but 
silence, succeeded, finally, by the rusting of 


the freshening breeze and the plashing of the’ 


waves, followed the departure of the boats. 

A half hour, it may be, passed thus, and 
then, by the captain’s orders, we bestirred 
ourselves to make a noise, and rig our lights, 
that should serve, if possible, to show the 
men in the boats our whereabouts. The 
bells were rung loudly, on the forecastle and 
at the wheel; muskets were fired; the horns 
of monstrous length—provided for such oc- 
casions as these—made the night hideous, 
to thoee on board, at least; and, coming all 
together in the waist, our voices were united 
in a frightful chorus of halloos, hurrahs, 
screeches and screams. After each outburst 
of this nocturnal melody, a deep and most 
impressive silence would ensue, while, scarce 
breathing, we listened for some answering 
shout from ourabsent men. But none came; 
not a sound. They seemed to have gone 


from us as effectually as though they had 


entered another world. 

With the breeze continually freshening, 
we were, erelong, braced on the wind and 
moving through the water at the rate of 
several knots an hour; yet wearing round 
every half hour or so that we might retain 
as nearly as possible our original position. 
Lights were hung out, forward and from the 
mizzen peak, and two baskets, that would 
hold about a bushel each, made of iron hoops, 
called “‘ bug lights,”’ were filled with scraps, 
tar and such like material, and lighted and 
extended for over the side by means of 
studdying-sail booms. As the fires without 
them grew low, they were hauled in and re- 
plenished, and kept burning all that dismal 
night. One of our quarter deck guns, 
stumpy old fellows, that had more bark than 
bite—neither ornamental nor very useful 
that I could see except that they might 
afford an occasional comfortable seat for the 
captain and his officers—was unlashed and 
hauled into the waist, that its defiant notes 
might carry cheer to the hearts of our lost 
shipmates. 

‘Long were those hours in which we vainly 
strove to recover the missing boats. Ci n- 
mirian darkness surrounded us; and the 
sighing of the wind through the shrouds, 
the dashing of growing waves, and the lurid 
light shed by the strange fires over the side, 
broken at intervals by the heavy discharge 
of our gun, formed a scene of such exciting 


interest as nowhere else has eome within my 


experience. 

Huur after hour went by, and another day 
was drawing near. How anxiously we 
looked for the coming dawn!—how fearful 
lest it should fail to bring us our missing 
friends! But it came—calmly and soberly as 
ever—all regardless of the little band of 
hope and fear that so anxiously watched its 
coming. It showed us the fog still clinging 
tenaciously to the white-capped waters; as 
yet the winds had failed to rive it or drive it 
away. Our hearts sank within us, for hope 
was almost gone. Yet we could see to a 
considerable distance, all around us; it was 
light and thin compared with what it had 
been the previous night. The diameter of 
the area that soon became visible to us 
might have been half a mile; scarcely 
more. 

Wearing round once more, so soon as the 
daylight bad revealed all it had to show, we 
had just begun to gather way 6n the other 
tack, when an opening was observed in the 
fog, some two or three points on our weather 
bow. It seemed to be lifting and opening 


at the same time, and our view in that di- 


rection was fast extending. 

‘*Boat ho!” A dozen pair of eyes saw it 
at once—a boat with a signal waif flying, in- 
dicating that a dead whale was in tow. But 
where was the other? We saw but one; it 
was just where the fog was rising and clear 
ing the fastest, and less than a mile distant. 
Was the other indeed lost? Most anxiously 
we surveyed the gradually opening space, 
keeping the ship closer to the wind, mean- 
time, that we might run as near to the boat 
as possible, and wishing that the fog would 
quit its hold upon the waters and float bodily 
away. But nowhere could the eye penetrate 
to the clear sky; the foggy envelope still sur- 
rounded us, though seemingly retreating and 
swaying to and fro in the direction in which 
we were heading. 

Not till we had nearly come up with the 
boat already in view did we discover the 
second, between two banks of fog, at least. 
ten miles away, and almost directly to wind- 
ward. She, too, had her waif flying; and 

hen we knew that they must have fastened 


to and killed both the whales, and had been: 


lying by them all night. This afterwards 
proved to be the case; but we must attend 
to one at a time. Overjoyed at the safety 


and success of our boats, we went merrily to’ 


work to get the first prize along side. We 
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were not quite abje to reach the boat without 
making ano her tack, but the distance was 
so short that this was'soon accomplished, 
and our big hawser was quickly around the 
old gentleman’s flukes, and he lay comfort- 
ably alongside, his barnacled snout coming 
just about even with the rudder, aft. The 
boys in the boat seemed a happy set when 
they came on board, for they said they had 
neither seen nor heard anything of us all 
night, and thought they were surely lost. 
The noise of our big gun, even, had failed to 
reach them; which is not very strange when 
we consider the fog and their windward 
position. 

To attempt to beat up to the other boat 
with the prize we already had alongside 
was hardly practicable; therefore it was 
thought best for a part of the men to begin 
cutting in, while one boat should go up and 
lend a hand to tow down the other whale. 
Mr. Potter’s boat was appointed to the last 
duty, and being one of her crew, I was soon 
at my oar, pulling my best with the rest, to 
reach and help what we exultingly called 
‘“‘our last whale.”” Two such monsters— 


by far the biggest we had yet taken—would 
actually run us over with oil, and then— 


“ hurrah for home! 

We pulled merrily and with a will, you 
may believe, and were not long in coming 
within hail of the other hoat. The boys in 
her were glad to see us, and some jokes 
were passed, as to how they had passed the 
night, and what we sleepy heads had been 
doing down there to leeward solong. We 
carried them a lunch of boiled salt pork, 
which the captain was so thoughtful as to 
have prepared against the return of our 
missing men, should we be so fortunate as 
to find them, and while they refreshed 
themselves with that, we made the neces- 
sary preparations to assist in towing, chat- 
ting good-naturedly with each other the 
while. 

Thus busied, it did not occur to us to 
turn our eyes in the direction of the ship 
for some time, and the first intimation we 
had of her disappearance was “little Abe’s ”’ 
question :— 

“ Whar’s the ship? Golly Mister Robin- 
son, ship gone up! ”’ 

Thus startled, we all looked on" where 
we supposed she ought to be; but, indeed, 
she was not there. Yet there seemed to be 
but little fog in that direction for fully the 
distance, it seemed to us, we had come. 


Had we lost her bearings, or what had be- 
come of her? That she was enveloped in a 
fog bank we were well assured; but yet 
there was a mystery, we could not tell 
where she was. 

We were not much concerned, howsiie, 
but that she would soon appear again, 
through some drifting rent in the clinging 
cloud, and we thought best to wait patiently 
till we knew certainly where she was. So, 
muuching and chatting, a half hour may 
have passed before we began to feel seriously 
alarmed. Then we saw plainly that the 
fog was increasing, and drawing around us 
on every side, and it seemed to us as though 
the wind was hauling around, too and 
blowing in a different direction from what 
it had been when we left the ship. Now, 
indeed, we began to feel serious apprehen- 
sions of being lost. Our jubilant spirits 
had made us careless, and we had neglected 
to take our bearings by the boat’s compasses, 
while it was comparatively clear, which 
we ought to have done under any circum- 
stances. 

Not many thoughts were now given to 
the dead whale, for it was our own safety 
that chiefly occupied our minds. We could 
gain nothing, by moving in any direction, 
for we were just as likely to go wrong as 
right; and then our distance from the ship 
would be increased instead of diminished. 
We listened anxiously for the report of 
guns, or some other signal. For a whole 
hour did we strain our sense of hearing, 
and bend down to the water, that we might 
catch any note. that would indicate the 
direction the ship. None reached 
and to increase our anxiety, the breeze was 
certainly strengthening, and we knew by the 
short chopping waves that it was blowing 
from a different quarter from what it had 
been a short time before. It was cold, to, 
withal. Excitement and exertion had pre- 
vented our noticing it much before, but now 
sitting so long almost motionless in the 
boat, we felt very chilly and uncomfort- 
able. Our friends said they had had a cold. 
night of it, and were glad to see the ship, 
almost as much that they might warm them- 
selves by pulling towards her as for any- 
other reason. 

But what could we do? There was every 
appearance that the fog had settled down: 
again for the day, and we were beyond 
reach of any sound from the ship. Our 
situation was indeed a perilous one, at that 
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ate season of the year, with those northern 
waters forsaken by almost every ship but 
our own, to be lost upon them in open 
boats, with no store of provisions except 
the usual small keg of bread with which 
the boats were always supplied, and with 
nothing to cover us except the clothes we 
had on, was a fate we hardly dared contem- 
plate; yet it was the one that stared us 
broadly in the face. Those in the ship had 
undoubtedly been too busily engaged to 
give us much attention at the time the fog 
shut us out from view—but they had our 
bearings, of course, and were it not for the 
‘whale alongside, would immediately look 
for us. Would they stop to cut him in? 
Would they be willing to cut from him and 
lose him? One or the other they must do 
before they could give us any assistance. 
But then—how did they know we were 
lost? It was our business to keep ourselves 
informed of the bearing of the ship, and 
they did not know the condition in which 
our carelessness had placed us. They would 
very likely remain at this work and trust to 
our reaching them with the other whale in 
two or three hours—unless the wind had 
shifted; and we felt certain that it had. 
What would they do then? Probably they 
would expect us to cut from our whale and 
pull for the ship without him. To tow a 
dead whale against the wind, or in any 
other direction than with it, would be a 
most discouraging task. We could not ex- 
pect any help from the ship. 

If we had only known in what direction 
she was, that line would have been quickly 
served, and all the strength of our muscles 
applied to the oars that were resting idly on 


"> the thwarts. But in what direction should 


we pull? The fog had settled around us so 
thickly that we were more confused than 
ever; but it was almost beyond human en- 
durance to sit quiet ‘under such circum- 
stances, and so we got our oars and pulled 
—still fast to the whale—towards the point 
where it seemed to our officers the ship 
ought to be. 

Yes, we pulled long and strong, like des- 
perate men, though we knew not to what 
end. Where is the man—who is not a dys- 
peptic—who can sit calmly down by the 
side of death, when he knows that life is 
Very near—even requiring but a struggle— 
if in the right direction, to reach it? And 
so We struggled, and our bodies grew warm, 
not with hope, but with exercise, and we 


pulled at least a good long hour before we 
stopped again, to listen for any noise that 
might show that had come in the right 
direction. We could hear nothing, and in 
the drear silence that followed, fear crept 
into our hearts. How dismal were our 
prospects, what a transition from the cheer- 
ing hope of the morning. The whale to 
which we were attached was no longer 
thought of as spoil, but yet it was quickly 
decided not to cut from ‘him, as should we 
miss of the ship, the flesh of his carcass 
might be the means of prolonging, for a 
time, our lives. Starvation was before us 
in such an event, and very near, with no 
other sustenance than the little packages of 
bread within our boats. The flesh of the 
whale—a coarse, red, beef-like mass—quite 
palatable to a whaling crew when cooked, 
would sustain life, perhaps, so long as we 
could keep the carcass afloat, and therefore 
we determined not to part with it. 

And thus “ we lay, all that day,” as an 
old sea song goes, enveloped in the foggy 
mist that kept us wet and chill, except 
when we took an occasional pull at the oars 
to start the drowsy bluod within us into new 
life.. The breeze increased, till the combing 
waves lapped at times over the gunwales of 
the boats, and made our situation still more 
uncomfortable; but yet the clinging fog was 
driving ever down before it, and precluded 
all hope of getting a view of the. horizon 
before night should again shut down and 
bury us in darkness, Such days as those are 
very trying to a man’s fortitude.’ If he is 
in the habit of thinking of his God, his 
mind occasionally wanders that way; and he 
says a little prayer, all unheard by those 
around him, but which, nevertheless, does 
not fall on unmindful ears. There are not 
many among the crew of a whaleman who 
would dare to pray to God aloud, even if 
they were alone, but I can safely aver that 
there are some who, in times of difficulty, 
send little petitions heavenward, from the 
silent depths of their souls. But whatever 
the heart may say, there are never wanting 
tongues that are not ashamed to curse the 
“ill luck” that has brought them into 
trouble, and to despondingly bewail the 
rashness of others who have been instru- 
mental in bringing them into such perilous 
positions, so, among our dozen men, there 
were some who were cheerful and hope- 
inspiring, some who were dejected and cast 
down, some who were apathetic and unfeel- 


Seraenrese 


ing, and some who were a little mad, 
judging from the way in which they ex- 
themselves, 

Our anxiety made us unmindful of hun- 
ger for a time, but as the gloom of night 
was gathering around us we bethought us 
again of our bread, and a single cake of it 
was given to each man, which, considering 
the prospect before us, was a very generous 
allowance, A little water from the boat- 
keg washed it down, and then we could 
only moor our boats to the dead whale by 
attaching our lines in new places, and drop- 
ping to leeward, and wait curled up and 
half frozen for the morning. The boats’ 
heads were thus kept to the wind without 
any exertion of our own, and we had the 
advantage of being in smoother water. Yet 
it was miserable comfort we got that night, 
our wet garments stiffening on us with the 
cold, our bodies. quaking and teeth chatter- 
ing, and hands and feet almost freezing. I 
am writing these lines in a pleasant room 
warmed by a cheerful December fire, and 
the experience of that and other dismal 
nights which I passed in perilous exposure 
on the North West Coast, has fully pre- 
pared my mind to rise in thankfulness to 
Him who has preserved and brought me 
hither. 

The darkness of the night was intense. 
The moon was at its very smallest, and no 
ray from it, or from friendly stars, came 
through the deathlike gloom that enshrouded 
us. It is scarcely possible to conceive of a 
more deplorable condition than was ours. 
Yet it might have been worse—much worse, 
for the experience of many shipwrecked 
mariners has exceeded ours in misery. 

But morning came—the blessed morning 
light, and with it the cheerful prospect that 
the fog would soon drift away. It was lift- 
ing and breaking all around us, and erelong 
our view extended far and wide; but what 
we most desired to cheer our hearts—the 


white sails of the good ship wherein we had 


to long had our home, were nowhere to be 
seen. Yet, icy and stiff as we were, we 
could but hail with delight another object 
that soon broke through and dispelled the 
drifting clouds—the glorious sun, that rises 
ip even greater beauty upon the forlorn 
ocean waif than upon the favored one who 
views him from the portals of his regal 
home. He smiled upon us, and we wel- 
comed his return with a joyful hurrah; we 
roused up and shook and stretched our- 
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selves, and the chills which had so beset’ 
us during the long night departed. Hun- 
ger was knocking and reminding us strongly 
of our mortal natures. His claims were not 
to be denied, and our attention was tarned 
once more to our small stock of bread. It 
was small, truly; scarce thirty cakes to each 
boat; we felt as though we could devour it 
all at one meal. But better judgement 
prevailed, and but half a cake was allowed 
to each man. If any man was disposed 
however, he had liberty to test the quality 
of the whale beef, which was at our dis- 
posal; but no man was inclined to broach 
the animal as yet, though if there had been 
any means of cooking his flesh, we should 
not have been fastidious about disposing of 
it. . 

Our light breakfast finished, some time 
was spent in eagerly scanning the horizon in 
every direction, till the last lingering hope 
that had remained within us of seeing our 
ship was driven out, and we drew together 
to consult as to our future course. 

Our officers were aware that we were not 
very distant from land; and the wind, whieh 
had by this time moderated to a light breeze, 
was supposed to be setting us in its direction, 
which was, as they calculated, about south- 
east. It was immediately decided that we 
could not do better than to try to reach it; 
as in all probability our captain would count 
on our taking that course, and naturally 
come there to look for us. 

Acting on this decision—but unwilling’to 
leave our whale for the reason I have stated 
—we again atiached our lines so as to take 
him in tow, and then began to pull steadily, 
though at no burried rate, towards the south- 
east. The frostiness of the air made it bet- 
ter for us to be in motion than to remain in- 
active, and our spirits, also, were less de- 
pressed when our bodies were under the in- 
fluence of moderate exercise. We did not 
know the nature of the coast we sought to 
gain, but anything that was terra firma 
would be better than the rolling wave, under 
our present circumstances. 

Our drifting and pulling failed to bring is 
in sight of land the first day, and another of 
those long Arctic nights was soon upon us, 
About noon another half cake of bread had 
been given to each man, and there had been 
some talk of hauling up and making an ex- 
cavation into the back of the whale, that we 
might satisfy our hunger with a few fresh 
steaks. But we were not quite ready for 
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that yet, though we knew we should soon 
come to it; as in fact we did the next morn- 
ing. We would have continued pulling all 
night were it not for exhaustion and fhe 
want of sleep. Sleep will take no denial; it 
comes under the most adverse circumstances, 
as I have already shown, and though a man 
may be freezing and starving, yet he must 
sleep; he yields to the irresistible influence, 
and for a time his sorrows and discomforts 
are forgotten. So, though cramped and 
aching with cold, we slept; and woke to 
sleep again; for our uncomfortable position 
recalled us occasionally “10 consciousness, 
and finally wore another night away, and 
welcomed the dawn of another morning. 

The rising sun glistened upon the snow- 
white hills to the southward. We were in 
sight of land. Yes, it was land; though 
within the circle of eternal ice and snow. 

The land was still some leagues distant, 
however, and looked as though it would 
afford but cold comfort when reached. This 
morning the cravings of hunger could be no 
longer resisted, and with a lance and boat- 
axe we made an incision in the whale’s 
biubber, and tore some of the red flesh be- 
neath. We ate of it more than was for our 
good—none refusing to partake—and several 
among us suffered considerably during the 
day in consequence; none wished for more 
that day. Having accomplished our break- 
fast, we again took to the oars, hoping ere 
night to reuch the land, if not to fall in with 
our ship; as we were confident she would 
look for us in that direction. 

With such a load in tow our progress must 
necessarily be slow; but to-day we exerted 
ourselves to the full extent of our powers, 
and towards night had the satisfaction of 
being within two or three miles of the shore; 
but here we found, we ought certainly to 
have expected, quantities of ice floating in 
the waters, which gradually increased as we 
approached nearer to the land, so as, finally, 
almost to obstruct our passage. 

We had fears, likewise, about venturing 
so far within this floating mass, lest an un- 
usually cold night might so cement it as 
effectually to imprison us within its cold 
embrace. But desperate men venture into 
many perilous places, and we continued to 
urge our boats through the yielding cakes, 
till they finally touched a firm and solid 
border which extended out a hundred feet, 
it may have been, from the shore. As yet 
no welcome sail had cheered our view. Our 
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ship, if searching for us, must have struck 
the coast at some other point. In going 
from our present position in either direc- 
tion, we were as likely to leave her behind 
as to approach her, and therefore it was de- 
cided to land, and remain fora time where 
we were. 
Though the nights came so early, still, 
with a clear sky, the twilights were long, 
for the sun sank very slowly behind the 
western waters. The sun had already dis- 
appeared when we moored our whale along- 
side the solid ice-shelf, and drew our bouts 
upon it, and made such othér arrangements 
as the case would admit of for passing a 
comfortable night. A comfortable night! 
Perhaps you would not call itso. I should 
not, of my own choice, usually accept such 
a condition as acomfortable one. But yet 
we did pass what we then called a comfort- 
able night—for we were on land, or ice, 
rather—and had means of building a fire. 
There were some dwarfish trees of fir not 
far from where we landed, and two or three 
men with the boat-axes immediately made 
firewood—such as it was—of some of them. 


_Tt was no great amount, and would not have 


served us long, had we not bethought our- 
selves of another source of warmth, which 
had encumbered our progress toward the 
land. 

Some one suggested that we might help 
our warming fire by the addition of a little 
of the whale’s blubber, and no sooner said 
than done, some small strips were imme- 
diately cut off and brought to our fire, 
where, hacked into chips, it was consigned 
to the flames, and did us glorious service, 
We were almost happy at the discovery that 
we had snch abundant means of warming 
ourselves, and then, too, the thought im- 


mediately struck us that we had now the 


means of cooking our whale-meat. Surely, 
we were well to do, after all, and we became 
decidedly more cheerful than we had been 
since the previous morning. 

The fire was built just between our boats, 
which were placed as near to it as they could 
be with safety; and then their two sails were 
so extended as to afford some’ protection 
from the frosty night air on the windward 
side; and thus arranged, we really seemed 
to be quite cosily situated, as compared with 
our condition during the former nights. 
With a couple of men to keep the fire re- 
plenished, each in turn standing a short 


watch for that purpose, we managed to get 
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a very comfortable night’s sleep considering 
we had no sort of covering except the clothes 
we had on. 

Those unacquainted with the outfit of a 
whaleboat will not understand how we lighted 
a fire so readily. Every boat is provided 
with the means—matches, candles, or a lan- 
tern of some sort—safely stowed in a snug 
dry place in the sternsheets. Besides, a 
whaleboat is always supplied with several 
other articles that are very handy and useful, 
and absolutely necessary in case of accident; 
so that, as before said, we were not near so 
badly off as we might have been. 

The next morning we had broiled steaks 
for breakfast, as the result of our fore- 
thought in holding on the whale. The old 
fellow was actually made to roast himself 
forour benefit. Perhaps some future Arctic 
explorer will take a hint from this, and 


when he goes into winter quarters make it - 


in his way to take a dead whale along with 
him. With the returning light we looked 
anxiously seaward, hoping to see our ship 
coming to our relief; but only the vacant 


‘appear. 
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waters, filled, as it seemed from where we 
stood, with floating ice, met our view. 

Almost desponding, we now sat down 
around our fire and talked over our situation, 
what we should do if the ship should fail to 
Our cogitations were not very en- 
couraging, and I believe ended in the firm 
resolve that we would not be left there alone 
to freeze and starve; the ship must come to 
our relief. 

Well, to make a story that is already long 
enough shorter, the ship came. But it was 
not till the second day after we had landed, 
that the joyful cry of “Sail hol”? greeted 
our ear. How our hearts bounded—how our 
lifeblood leapt at the word! Lips quivered,, 
and tears came into eyes that would have 
been ashamed to weep; the hidden fountains 
that had never yielded to sorrow were 
stirred by the joyful cry, and drops of joy 
attested the thankfulness of bronzed and. 
weather-beaten men. ‘Sail ho! Glory be. 
to God!” shouted with stentorian voice our 
sturdy second mate, Mr. Potter; and all who 
heard said Amen.”’ 


YOUTH. 


EN I am old, these hills that bound 
My life within their narrow round, 
Will be the threshold of the door 
That leads to Freedom and to Fame, 
And the wide world beyond no more 
An idle dream, an empty name; 
But I, from cares and troubles free, 
Its glories and its joys shall see. 


The summer isles of southern seas; 
Great battles, glorious victories; 
The boundless prairies of the West, 
Where red men hant the buffalo; 
Whatever fairest gifts and best : 
The gods have given to men below— 
These, hearts of mine, these shall we sée 
In the brave days that are to be. 


AGE. 


w= I was young, this narrow round 
Of hills a glorious world did bound; 
Here, on the quiet valley floor, 
I dream of Freedom and of Fame, 
Ere yet I learned they were no more 
Than a vain dream, an empty name; 
In that glad careless long ago, 
The happy hours seemed all too slow. 


I have been wrecked in stormy seas; 
Not mine life’s glorious victories ; 
Gone the bright spell on boyhood cast ; 
No more along the primsome way 
I wander, for my paths have passed 
To this sad world of everyday. 
Ah, heart of mine, no more we know 
The days and dreams of long ago! 


; 
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"HE WEIRD WOMAN OF THE SsIMPLON 


PASS. 


By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 


CHAPTER I. 


= I TELL you it would be maduess to go 

on!’ cried the old landlord of a little 
Alpine hostelry, as he stood with sewo 
travelers at the inn door, just as the sun 
went down in a mass of clouds, which hung 
dense and dark around the far off glacier 


“ And why, prithee, good sir?” asked the 
elder of his companions, a tall, regal-looking 
Englishman, in the prime of life. 

“ Why?” echoed “ mine host,” shaking 
the ashes from his meerschaum, “‘ you shall 
hear. The streams you will have to cross 
are frightfully swollen with the recent rains, 
and the mountain fastnesses swarm with 
brigands, who’ll make nothing of leaving 
you dead among the rocks. Besides, there 
is another storm brewing—it will be pitch 
dark, and on such nights the Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass is always abroad.” 

“ Hal ha! ha! ” laughed Richard Hunting- 
don, “this smacks of romance. I must 
know more of the mysterious lady. I sup- 
pose, however, she is some old hag, with a 
sharp face, shrunken form, and bristling 
gray hair.” 

“No, no; on the contrary, she is young 
and beautiful. Indeed, I have heard pedple 
say she was the most beautiful woman on 
the continent.” 

“ Better and better! Good sir, your de- 
’ scription, instead of deterring the from pro- 
ceeding at once, only makes me the more 
eager to go on.” And again Huntingdon 
laughed right merrily, while the landlord 
shook his head in grave dignity. ; 

“If you know all I do,” he resumed, 
“you wouldn’t feel like laughing. The 
peasantry never cross the Simplon without 
muttering their Ave Marias at every turn, 
and as for me, I would as soon venture into 
@ lion’s den as put myself in her way.” 

“ And what makes her such a formidable 
personage ?” 

* Ay, she’s a supernatural being, you may 
depend on’t! Nobody can find a clue to 
her home, but she haunts the Pass, and 
especially in fierce storms. Some of the 
daring ones have tried to discover on what 
@rrand she conies forth, but in vain; her 


craft outwits them. Come, come in, and 
take a whiff by the fire.” 

_ “No,” replied Huntingdon, “I have a 
friend who is quite ill, awaiting me at Milan, 
I ought to have been there ere this. Be- 
sides, to confess the truth, I like adventure 
—a perilous journey has a certain charm for 
me. Tejl Pietro to bring round the car- 

” 


The landlord saw it would be useless to 
continue his remonstrances, and hastened 
to obey his guest’s orders, and twenty 
minutes later Richard Huntingdon and his 
fellow-traveler drove off. . 

** Keep your torches lighted! Look out 
for the torrents, and beware of the fatal 
beauty of the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass!’ shouted the superstitious German 
host, as they rumbled from the inn door; 
and then he went back to the enjoyment of 
his mug of ale and meerschaum. 

On, on, on, along the steep banks of 
torrents sheeted with foam, through deep 
defiles, which it seemed as if no sunbeam 
had ever lighted up, and over frail bridges 
that shook like aspen leaves above the tramp 
of the wild waters beneath, the travelers 
jourfeyed, silent and watchful. It was 
midnight, when they reached the grand old 
road, known as the -Simplon Pass,’ and 
struck into one of its stupendous galleries. 
Huge rocks, piled in a thousand fantastic 
forms; rocks which it appeared as if a Titan 
hand must have reared, here and there a 
lightning-scathed pine, standing like some 
solitary ghost, stationed to keep watch and 
ward; and far up, up, up, theif white peaks 
sharply outlined against, the dismal sky, 
those cloud-reaching mountains, all com- 
bined to give a gloomy grandeur to the 
scene. 

‘“*By my halidom!’’ mattered. Hunting- 
don’s fellow-traveler, ‘‘1 should think we 
were in Tartarus, or the aext door to it. 
For my part, I wish we were back at the 
cosy little inn we so rashly left at sunset. 
I know this place must be haunted, and 
expect every moment to see that strange 
creature the landlord told us about.” 

“Hush, hush!” interposed one of the 
Vetturini. ‘ There she is now! ” 


At this moment a lurid glow shot across 
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the gallery, and looking up, both Richard 
Huntingdon and the young ear! saw a torch 
flaming from the trunk of a blasted tree 
fifty feet above them, while perched on a 
rock near it, and fully revealed by its strong 
‘red light, stood a tall, dark, magnificent 
woman. She was in the summer prime of 
_ her beauty, with a superbly moulded form; 
a classic face, flushed on the cheek with the 
richest of bloom, those large, soft slumberous 
eyes peculiar to the Indian women, a full 
ripe lip, and wave on wave of ebon hair, 
which swept almost to her quaintly-sandalled 
feet. A loose purple robe and a scarlet 
mantle fell in gracefulpfolds about her; one 
round arm was claspe by a golden serpent, 
and a similar ornament encircled her swarth 
forehead, the ruby eye of the reptile burning 
there like a live coal. 

** Hold, hold!’ exclaimed Huntingdon in 
a low tone to the vetturino. ‘“ Don’t drive 

so fast. 1 must have a | 
beautiful creature.”’ 

Why, "tis the Weird 
Simplon Pass,” rejoined Pietro. 


of the 
“It would 


be rash to stop here now, she may work 
some spell upon us.” 
Pshaw!”? said Huntingdon. 


“Tam not 
80 superstitious as you and the German 
landlord, who would have persuaded us to 
stay over night with him, if he could. It’s 
an event in on@’¥*life to see such beauty as 
her’s. Stop,.or-at least drive slowly.” 

The vetturino alackened his horses’ pace 
‘with evident reluctance, and crossing him- 
self, began to murmur a prayer to the 
Virgin. In the meantime, both the Eng- 
lishmen kept their gaze rivited on the 
strange lady, till a turn in the pass shut her 
out of sight. It was with a feeling of real 
regret that Richard Huntingdon saw her 
fade from view, and he rode onward with 
many a thought of her rare beauty, and the 
mystery which had made her such a terror 
to the mountaineers. In the midst of these 
reflections he heard a wild war-like cry, and 
beheld the flash of a carbine close to the 
wayside. The next moment the carriage 
Was surrounded by one of the hordes of 
banditti which infest the Alps. 


“Your money or your life!’ muttered a. 
voice in his ear, and turning, Huntingdon 


found himself face to face with a dark- 
drowed outlaw. 
~** By my faith, you shall have neither! ” 
‘he retorted, drawing the pistols he wore 
about him. ~ 


look at this 


A savage laugh greeted this speech and . 


act, and the same person shouted:— 

** Better give up your gold at once, only# 
fool would be mad enough to set four 
against twelve, and that twelve Bernardo 
Gilletti’s picked men!” 

The speaker paused a moment, and then 
perceiving that the little party of travelers 
were still bent on resistance, added:— ; 

* Well, well, since you want war, you 
shall have it—and war to the teeth, tool 
Come on comrades! "Twill be but short 
work to conquer these fellows.”” And with 
another fiendish howl those fierce outlaws 
rushed to the contest. 

Richard Huntingdon and the young earl 
fought desperately, and the vetturino dis- 
played more courage than the Englishmen 
expected of them; but they were soon over- 
powered. The leader was busy in ex- 


amining the purses he had taken from them, - 


and half a dozen of his sturdiest men were 
pinioning their captives, when a loud bugle- 
blast came ringing through the great gal- 
lery. The next instant a band of horsemen 
dashed to the spot, headed by a gray-haired 
man, who shouted as he pressed on:— 

‘* To the rescue! to the rescue! There’s 
foul play in the Simplon Pass!” 

The hitherto triumphant banditti started, 
and for a time seemed determined to drive 
back the intruders, but as they rushed for- 
ward with their sabres brandished, Giletti 


‘and his band dropped their ill gotten gold, 


and turning from their captives, fled as if a 
legion of fiends were pursuring them. As 
they swept down the road, followed by the 
mysterious party who had charged upon them 


with such boldness, a graceful female figure — 


wrapt in scarlet and purple came gliding 
along. It was the Weird Woman of the 
Simplon Pass. Suddenly she paused, and 


stood gazing at the strange scene around Ye 


her. One of the vetturint was trying to 
soothe the affrightened horses that still reared 
and plunged madly; the other held a blaz- 
ing torch, whose light shone full on the 
ghastly face of the young earl, now lying 
senseless from a wound he had received in 
the conflict, while Huntingdon bent over 
him, regardless of a deep gash in his own 
forehead, and his mutilated right.arm. For 
a few moments the lady kept coyly aloof; 
then she stole forward, and in a voice sweet 
as the fabled siren’s, murmured:— 

‘* Can I do anything to help you, travelers, 
in your hour of need ? ” 
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Huntingdon gave a start of surprise, for 
he had been so occupied with his companion 
that he had not observed her approach; but 
be bowed with as courtly a grace as if no 
wild legends of her had come to his ears, 
and replied:— 

“Thanks, ten thousand thanks! I shall 
be only too glad to avail niyself of your 
kindness.” 

At this she drew still nearer, and shud- 
dered as her glance fell on the stranger’s 
pallid countenance. 

“* He is not dead, I hope!” she said. 

oh, no!”’ said Huntingdon. “I 
begin to feel a faint throb in his wrist. IfI 
only had some water, I believe he would 
revive soou; but though we have heard 
mountain streams gushing on every side dur- 
ing our journey through the Alps, there now 
seems to be none near at hand.”’ 

**I am more familiar with these regions 
than you,” continued the woman. ‘I know 
where their is a rock-spring, cool and clear 
as crystal; itis not far off. I will guide you 
to ii—that is, if you are not afraid to follow 
the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass.” 

Huntingdon smiled. 

assure you,”’ he replied, ‘‘ that though 
I have heard the mountaineers tell ghostly 
stories about you, I do not fear to trust my- 
self with you.” 

* Come, then,” retorted the lady, with a 

Jaugh as musical as the chime of silver bells. 
And talking the young Earl of Bathurst in 
dis arms, Huntingdon followed her, while 
the astonished vetiurini stood dumb with 
terror and amazement. 
' On the brink of a fountain as pure as the 
Egeria of classic story, the Weird Woman 
paused. She had taken up one of the 
torches, which had been thrown to the 
ground in the fierce struggle with the out- 
jaws, and now held it forth, while Richard 
Huntingdon dipped the cold water from the 
spring and bathed the face of his companion. 
At length the earl drew a long, deep sigh, 
‘a faint glow rose to his cheek and brow, his 
eyes unclosed, and his breath began to come 
in short and sudden gasps. 

Thank God!” cried Huntingdon, ‘ he 
fives. Poor fellow, if he had died, I should 
never bave forgiven myself for coming on 
to-night.” 

A few moments more, and the young man 
taised his head and sat erect. 

“And now,” resumed the lady, speaking 
for the first time since they reached the 
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spring, ‘‘ you ought, signor, to take care of 
yourself. This good right arm, which did 
such execution in the recent melee, is shock- 
ingly mangled, and that is a terrible wound 
in your forehead.” 

And she raised her darkly glorious eyes 
to Huntingdon’s with a look of commisera- 
tion, which ‘it must be asta ste thrilled 
him strangely. 

**O lady, ’tis nothing—a mere scratch! ”’ 
he replied, wiping away the stream of blood 
which had flowed from the h with his 
left hand, and making a vain effort to raise his 
right; but even as as he spoke his sight grew 
dim, his temples began to throb with feverish 
pain, and a burning glow shot over his face. 

At this juncture he was again startled by 
a sudden bugle-blast, which roused a thou- 
sand echoes among the rock. The myster- 
ious lady started, too, and drawing a golden | 


-bird-call from the folds of her robe, sent ° 


back a response. It had scarcely died away 
in the distant windings of the Pass, when 
once more the tramp of horses’ feet was 
heard, and the gray-haired man who had 
led on the battalion, which had come to the 
rescue of the travelers, dashed to the 
mountain-spring. As he reined up his 
white charger, he seemed to take in the 
whole scene at a single glance.. 

** Well, well,” he said, in Italian, “ the out- 
laws are routed; they’ll not venture into the 
Pass again for one month, I'll: be bound!” 

‘*T have no words to express my gratitude 
for your kindly interposition,” rejoined 
Huntingdon. ‘‘ We should have been taken 
prisoners had you not scattered Bernardo 
Gilletti’s band. And now, Reginald,” and 
he truned to the earl, “‘ let us go back tothe 
terrified vetturini, andsee if we cannot go on.”’ 

As he rose, however, he reeled, and would 
have fallen, had he not grasped the trunk of 
a tree for support. The mysterious horse- 
man wheeled his steed to Huntingdon’s side, 


and said:— 


. “ Bianca, the Weird Woman of the Sim- 
plon Pass, tells me you are not able to pro- 
ceed, and by all the powers, I believe it! 


Why, such wounds as yours ought to be im- 


mediately attended to. If you persist in 
continuing your journey now, your life will 
pay for your rashness. I have a hut among 
the mountains—a simple peasant’s hut; but 
lowly as it is, it will be better to tarry.gh 

than expose yourself to the storm am@ythe 
other dangers of the route before you.” Will 
you accept my hospitalit 
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“Yes, yes, for a few hours at least,” 
rejoined Huntingdon, but the hope of see- 
ing her who had been stiled the Weird 
Woman, rather than his wounds, led him to 
this decision. 

The superstitious vetturini could not be 
induced to tarry with one who, they suid, 
was some vile emissary of the enchantress. 
But the young ear! declared himeelf willing 
to stop as long as his traveling-companion 
should think best, and a half hour later they 
entered the stranger’s hut. It stood in a 
little Alpine falley, and was, as its owner 
had said, an humble place, but nevertheless 
wore an air of comfort. As Richard Hunt- 
ingdon crossed the threshold, leaning 
heavily on his host’s arm, he saw the peer- 
lessly beautiful lady he had met in the Pass 
standing on the threshold, with her superb 
head resting against the rough mantle-piece. 
When she heard footsteps, however, she 
drew her mantel more closely about her, 
and darted away, leaving only an odd-look- 
ing old crone to receive the guests. 

_ “There, Agnese!’’ cried the host, as he 
strode into the room, which served for 
_ parlor, kitchen and hall, ‘‘I have brought 

you a patient.” 

“ Yes, yes,” mumbled Agnese, bustling 
forward. ‘‘ Bianca told me about him. I 
shall do my best.” 

Huntingdon heard this while sinking 
wearily upon a pile of soft skins in the 
chimney corner, and then the grotesque 
form and face of old Agnese, the blue-eyed 

ng earl, the smart man who had come to 
bis deliverance in the Pass, the bright fire 
Diazing near, the hugs dog that had been 
roused from his slumbers by their entrance, 

all blended like the phantasmagoria of a 

dream 


CHAPTER Il. 


EEKS passed, and Richard Hanting- 
don was still an inmate of the moun- 


taineer’s hut. His wounds had proved more 
serious than even his new found friends had 
supposed; fever and delirium had set in, and 
for days it seemed to those who watched 
over him as if his feet were trembling vn 
the very verg of the great Shadow Land. 
During that long agony the Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass haunted his brain, and 
Sometimes he could have sworn that her 
dark eyes were bent pityingly upon him, 
her soft hand lay on his forehead, her sweet 


, 


voice murmured soothing words in his ears. i 
But when his frenzy had passed away, leav- «) 
ing him weak as a child, he watched ana 
listened for her in vain. Old Agnese waé 
the most attentive of nurses; his host came 
often to visit him, and Reginald would sit 
for hours at his side, but not all these could 
compensate for the absence of her who he 
believed had ministered to him while he was 
delirious. 

It was op a summer’s day that he sat in a 
great oaken chair by the window. ‘ Golden- 
belted bees”? hummed drowsily among the 
roses, which had been trained over the 
lattice; the murmur of a cascade not far off 
came softly to the ear, and within the cottage 
there was no sound save the low whir-whir 
of Agnese’s wheel, and thus lulled, the in- 
valid fell asleep. It was late when he 
awoke; the sunset glow had faded from the 
Alpine heights, and the shadows of twilight 
had begun to gather over the valley. His 
host and the earl had not yet come in from 
the chase, and Agnese was driving the cows 
homeward, singing in true Swiss style the 
famous ‘‘ Ranzy des Vaches,” but there, on 
the cottage heartstone, just as he had seen 
her on the night when he entered that 
dwelling. Richard Huntingdon thought he 
saw the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass. 
Her face was turned from him, and so he 
had a good chance to watch her unobserved. 

** Can it be,” he said to himself, ** can it 
be her, or is this a mere illusion of fancy, 


such as often visits those who are weak in 


body and mind?”’’ And he gazed at her 
still more earnestly. 

“ Bianca!” he at length murmured. 

The lady started, and turned toward him a 
face crimsoning with blushes. 

“Then you remember me?” she said, 
gliding to his side with that graceful, airy 
step he had admired so much the first even- 
ing they met. 

Remember you? Oh, yes! he replied, 
holding out his thin hand in welcome. “I 
cannot tell you how I have yearned to see 
you once more.”’ 

An arched smile curved the lady’s lip. 

‘*And are still bold enough tu bave no . 
dread of the Weird Woman of the moun- 
tains ?”’ she asked gaily. 

*“*Inded 1 am. My only fear is that she 
will be too chary of her visits to me. lam 


sure I should recover a great deal faster, itl 3 


could meet her daily.” 
* Bat you don’t put:the least faith in the 


j 
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supernatural power attributed to me,’’ she 
continued, in the same bantering tone. 
**You don’t believe that by one wave of 
some magic wand of mine I could restore 
you to health.” 

‘** No, no, lady,” said Huntingdon, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ but I do believe that your ministry 
would be a thousand fold more efficacious 
than Agnese’s, or the village doctor’s. Here 
I am, laid up among the mountains, not even 
able to drag myself out of doors. Iam con- 
vinced that you can, if you will, beguile the 
tedium of these otherwise lonely hours. 
Will you, Bianca ?”’ 

The lady colored and hesitated. 

**T will at least see you once more,” she 
replied. ‘‘I will come to-morrow.” And 
she made a movement to leave him. 5 

“Stay, stay!’’? exclaimed Huntingdon. 
“Sit down here by me now.” 

Again his companion hesitated, but at 
length sank into a chair near him, and there, 
while the gloaming gathered, and the stars 
came out like a legion of vestals in the clear 
blue sky, the invalid and ‘‘ the weird woman,” 
spent an hour in delightful converse. Dur- 
ing the interview; Huntingdon learned that 
his host was Blanca’s father, and this hut 
one of their mountain homes, but nothing 
more of their mysterious life was then re- 
vealed to him. At parting, the young Eng- 
lishman extorted a promise that she would 
no longer stand aloof from him, as she had 
for the past week, and lifting her hand re- 
verently to his lips, watched her till she was 
out of sight. 

From that evening Richard Huntingdon’s 
convalescence went briskly on. Bianca’s 
shyness had worn off in a great degree, and 
as the Earl of Bathurst had proceeded to 
Milan, where the invalid’s sick friend was 
awaiting bim, Huntingdon was much in her 
society. Ob, those long, bright, miusum- 
mer days, when the two strolled together 
through the Alpine fastnesses, watching the 
shifting clouds that drifted round the snow- 


lad heights above them, the bold flight of 


the vulture, the airy spring of the chamois, 
the tread of the goat as she led her kids 
along those perilous mountain paths, listen- 
ing to the echoes of the monastery bells, the 
music of the waterfalls, and what was still 
sweeter, their own dreamy talk, and learn- 

ng hourly more and more of life’s strangest 

esson—love! And yet neither realized the 
truth of this till a month had flown on golden 
wings. Then the awakening came, and how 
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our readers shall soon know. The earl re- 
turned, bringing despatches that required 
Huntingdon’s immediate presence in Eng- 
land, and as he perused them in the red glow 
of the mountaineer’s firelight, his heart beat 
heavily. 

What,” he said, mentally, must I leave 
the Alps to-morrow ?—leave Bianca ?” 

The very thought was torture, and stalk- 
ing from the cottage, he began to hold 
solemn communion with himself. In that 
hour he realized how essential Bianca’s 
companionship had become, how madly he 
loved her, how desolate the future would be 
uncheered by her presence. But the con- 
viction brought a wild struggle. He had all 
the pride of a noble English line, and that 
pride arose in its might and battled with 
love. During his convalescence Bianca had 
told him that her life must for the present 
be shrouded in mystery; that she and her 
father, and a few trusty friends, had been 
obliged to den among the mountains, and 
even to encourage the superstitious dread of 
the peasantry to advance their own interests. 
What those interests were, however, Hunt- 
ingdon could not divine. Sometimes he 
suspected ber father to be the chief of a 
horde of out-laws, and the strange, dark- 
browned men who came and went about the 
hut, his allies, and as vile as any of Bernardo 
Gilletti’s band. But when he marked the 
stately port and noble face of his host, when 
he looked in vain for anthing like coarseness 
or bravado in his swart companions, when 
he saw that Bianca was ever as delicate and 
refined as his own mother, he was staggered, 
and would say for the hundredth time:— 

“If they are a vile set, they’re the most 
accomplished tacticians 1 ever saw.”’ 

Such having been the state of affairs, it is 
no wonder that the proud Huntingdon 
thought of his love for awhile with more 
pain than pleasure. But as Blanca’s image 
rose before him, clouhed in its dazzling 
beauty, those troublous thoughts vanished, 
and he gave himself up to the thraldom of 
that first love dream. 

1 must speak to her, must know from her 
own lips whether she returns my passion or 
not,” he said, half audibly. ‘She has not 
been to the cottage to-day—I will seek her 
elsewhere.” And he struck ‘into a narrow 
path that led to a grotto, in which she and 
her father lived a part of the time.”’ 

He had not gone far when he heard a 


voice which now had power to thrill him to 
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the heart’s core—the voice of the Weird 
Woman of the Simplon Pass. The next 
moment he saw her approaching arm-in-arm 
with a tall, handsome Italian—the confiden- 
tial friend of her father, and a suitor for her 
hand, as Huntingdon now learned for the 
first time, from the conversation his quick 
ear caught. Guido Ristori had just paused 
for a reply to his passionate plea, when 
Huntingdon stepped forward, and bowing 
coolly to him, said, in a low tone:— 

“* Bianca, I was coming to find you. I 
have news of considerable import ”—— 

“News! ”’ interrupted the lady. “ I hope 
nothing has befallen my father! ” 

“No; these tidings concern me only.”’ 

“ And perhaps you would rather not have 
athird person hear it,” said Ristori. And 
bowing to Huntingdon with rare grace, he 
withdrew. 

“What have you to tell me, signor?” 
queried the lady. 

“TI have had despatches from England 
which makes it necessary that I should 
return immediately.” 

Every trace of the rich bloom that usually 
burned on Bianca’s dark cheek receeded, 
her dark eyes dilated in mournful wonder, 
her lips half parted, but she could not speak. 

“Bianca, we have been much together of 
late,” continued Huntingdon, ‘ would, it 
give you no pang to have this pleasant 
eOmpanionship broken off ? ”’ 

For a moment more she stood before him, 
= overpowered with what had just 

Woed upon her—the knowledge that the 
traveler whom her father’s roof has sheltered 
has become dearer to her than aught else in 


the wide world. But with this suspicion 


came a desire to conceal the truth from him, 
and with a strong effort she regained her 
composure, and replied:— 

* Oertainly; I shall miss you—we shall all 
miss you.”’ 

© Bianca, Bianca!” cried Huntingdon, 
“if you can talk thus calmly of it, your 
heart feels no throb of the wild love which 
thrills mine! Day by day I have sunned 
myself in your smiles, tili they have grown 
dearerthan thelight ofheaven! Surely, Ilove 
you as no man ever loved woman before!” 

“Love me?” echoed his companion, 
“and that, too, in spite of the mystery 
which enshrouds me? O Richard, this is 
happiness of which I never dared dream! ”’ 
“Then you love me?” murmured Hun- 


** With my whole soul!” 
The next moment she was folded in his 
arms; his kiss trembled on her lips, and his 


voice syllabled the fondest terms of endear- te 


ment. 
* Tell me you will be my wife, go to 
England with me at once,” he ey aha 
‘*and my cu of happiness will be fall.” 
A cloud settled on the ‘beautiful face up- 
turned to him, and Bianca’s features con- 


’ tracted as if in sudden pain. 


“Nay, nay, I cannot, cannot,” che replied, 
* unless I break a solemn oath.”’ 

For a time there was a profound and 
painful silence, during which gloomy 
thoughts haunted both. 

“Carissima!” finally resumed Hunting- 
don, speaking that sweet Tascan love-word 
in the most musical of tones. ‘‘ What oath 
can be binding enough tocome between us ? ”” 

* Alas! I cannot tell you.” She paused 
stood irresolute an instant, and then faltered, 
‘God knows the temptation to break it is 
strong—so strong that it requires a masterly 
effort of a will to resist it.” 

‘** And is there no way in which you can 
be freed from this oath ?” continued the 
lover. 

For one moment the lady’s countenance 
lighted up, then it grew grave again, and 
she replied, with a mornful shake of the 
head: — 

“I fear not. I will, however, use every ~ 
effort to bring it about. There, Richard, I 
will leave you now, but to-morrow at sun- 
rise I will met you beside the little spring I 
pointed out to you the night on which you 
were attacked by the banditti. Farewell!” 

The next morning at the appointed hour 
the loyers met. The dawn had flushed the 
hoary Alps with a new glory, but their was 
no light in the dark eyes of Bianca as she 
came along the pass. Huntingdon sprang © 
to her side, and folding her to his heart, 
murmured :— 

** Dearest, your face is like an open book 
to me; in it I can read the sorrowful truth— 
you have no pleasant story for my ear,’?” 

“No, Richard, I cannot go with you, ~ 
bearing an old man curse. That oath binds « 
me like a chain af iron. 
part forever! ”’ 

And there amid the grand old mountains, 
with the sunshine glinting over rock, and 
turret, and snow-path, as if in mockery of 
the gloom which wrapped their future in its 4 
pall-like folds, they parted. 
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A year later Richard Huntingdon returned 
to Italy, and made his way into the Simplon 
Pass. The hut which had sheltered him 
during his illness had been demolished, and 
in i‘s stead was a grave, on which the grass 
was just beginning to grow green. No 
headstone told who-slept below,and Hun- 
tingdon shuddered at the thought that it 
might be tenanted by the lady of his love. 
During his absence he had come into posses- 
sion of a princely fortune, and been feted, 
and flattered, and lionized. Bright eyes had 
lighted up at his approach, and red lips 
smiled encouargement, but no second love 
had dawned upon his lonely heart. He had 
come back in the wild hope of making Bianca 
his own, and his blood chilled at the bare 
thought that she was lost to him. A step 
aroused him from a fit of troubled musing, 
and he locked round. Surely, it was no 
ghost which stood there, but Bianca’s self. 

**Biancal”’ ‘‘ Richard!” were the orfly 
wordsinterchanged at that moment, the next 
she once ‘more was folded in his arms. 

There, by her father’s grave, Bianca re- 
vealed the facts of her history, with which 
Huntingdon had hitherto been unacquainted. 
She was of lineage as noble as his own, and 
her family had once been the wealthiest in 
Tuscany. But her father had connected 
himself with one of those republican con- 
spiracies, so common in the Italian States, 
and finally became chief mover of the enter- 
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prise. Suspicion fastening upon him, he 
was obliged to retreat to the mountains, and 
remain in perfect seclusion foratime. At 
length, however, he gathered his foll>wers 
about him, and they lived in the hope of 
swelling their numbers till they could over- 
throw the government. It suited their pur. 
pose to awe the peasantry into the belief 
that they were supernatural, and came and 
went at the beck of Bianca, to whom they 
had themselves given the cognomen by 
which she was known among the mountains, 
The unique splendor of her dress was also 
calculated to heighten the effect of the delu- 
sion. Catching her father’s enthusiasm, 
Bianca had entered heartily into his plans, 
and even takén a solemn oath to marry his 
favorite, Guido Ristori. She had never felt 
that promise a burden, till she learned to 
love Huntingdon, but she resolved to obey 
her father, cost what it might. He was new 
dead and the rest of his band dispersed, and 
she dwelt with a peasant’s family not far 
from the pass. She did nt, however, long 
remain under their roof. The morning after 
that meeting beside the new made grave, 
she left the Alps to return no more, anda 
few days afterwards, iz that grand old 
cathedral, which is alike the wonder and the 
pride of Milan, Richard Huntingdon plighted 

marriage vows to the ‘“‘ Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass.”’ 


MISS CRIMPLE’S EVIL SPIRIT. 
By Thomas Addison. 


3 © 
CHAPTER I. 

AATISS CRIMPLE was not exactly a 

young woman, néither was she one of 
those undefinable ‘‘ middle-aged ”’ creatures 
who perpetually hover on the border-land 
of overripe maturity and downright senility. 


She was perhaps a trifle over thirty a 


‘old, having reached that significant time o 
fe when a constantly incrzasing feverish 
expectation of finding a man under the bed 
filled the measure of her evening thoughts. 
Miss Crimple had been reared in that 
‘atmosphere of halt superstition which to this 
‘day lingers about the abodes of many rural 
New-Englanders. Her father, Mr. Athaliah 
Crimple good old gentleman, though he en- 


tertained but little fear of boding owls and 
croaking crows, looked with ill-concealed 
aversion on crowing hens and whistling 
pigs, aud no earthly consideration would 
have induced him to wean his calves or 
butcher his hogs in the wane of the moon. 
He believed emphatically in signs and 
omens, and would no more have looked ata 
new moon over his left shoulder, or peeped 
up the chimney when it rained, than he 
would have neglected to blow out the candle 
when he got into bed, or eat his breakfast 
when he got up in the morning. As for 
ghosts and intermundane spirits generally, 
he placed implicit confidence in their per 
sonality, and, during the howling storms of 
winter, often related from the warm security 
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of his corner by the fire thrilling tales of 
spectral visitations and frightful encounters 
with the denizens of another and by his 
account infinitely worse world than this. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at then that 
Miss Crimple’s life and faith had been 
moulded somewhat by ominous influences, 
and that she partook of her respected father’s 
superstitious nature in a degree intensified, 
if anything, by her sex. If upon stepping 
out of the front door in the morning the 
first living object she encountered should 
chance to be a cat, that avenue of exit was 
closed to her for the rest of the day. If 
salt was spilled, a glass broken, a mirror 
smashed, or if the fire went out, some 
dreadful catastrophe was on-the eve of hap- 
pening, and Miss Crimple’s soul was filled 
with horror and dismay. A hundred things, 
trifling in themselves, determined ,her 
speech, swayed her actions, and constantly 


. kept her on the qvi vive of nervous anticipa- 


tion and dark forebodings. 

It must not be imagined that Miss Crim- 
ple confessed, even to her most intimate 
friend, these secret springs of her variable 
emotions. She was far too discreet for 
that. She felt that she was a liltle behind 
her generation in thought and feeling, but 
not for worlds would she have published 
thisacknowledgement. Beside, if the yt 
must be told, Miss Crimple was in love, ahd 
she had, therefore, every incentive to con- 
ceal her pecant peculiarities, and exhibit only 
the endearing virtues of her susceptible age. 

The object of her affections was a sturdy 
smith, Mr. Harvey Jones, a widower of 
forty-five or thereabouts, with two interest- 
ing reminders of the departed Mrs. Jones’s 
fructuous devotion in the persons of Miss 
Sally Jones, aged eighteen, and Master 
Thomas Jones, aged fourteen. 

Miss Crimple loved Mr. Jones with vestal 


' fervor. He was not aware of this consum- 


ing flame, and even had he been it is doubt- 
ful he would have treated her tender heart 
With the consideration it deserved, Mr. 
Jones looked upon Miss Crimple as a person 
tather obtrusively fond of his off-spring and 
his maiden sister and housekeeper, Miss 
Lydia Jones, but otherwise perfectly harm- 
less, a thought of love for her®ever crossed 
his mind. She, being in blissful ignorance 
of his callous sensibilities, loved on in eager 
hope of future felicity, and continued her 
attentions to the métherless Jones’ with 
undiminished zeal. 
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On one, sometimes two evenings of each 
week, Miss Crimple was in the habit of run- 
ning in to call on her prospective family, 
Mr. Jones being at home during the even- 
ing only), making as an excuse for her fre- 
quent visits her ardent desire to learn several 
new kinds of crochet stitches to which Miss 
Lydia alone held the key. Miss Lydia saw 
through her friends little ruse, but with 
mild benignity held her peace, contenting 
herself with the sage observ&tion :— 

‘““T kin see how the cat’s a jumpin’; but 
it a’n’t no use, the mouse a’n’t ter be 
ketched.”’ 

Miss Sallie Jones looked with unfavorable 
eyes upon her solicitous neighbor. She 
had reached that period of life when the 
matrimonial state held out to herself no 
mean allurements, and consequently she 
was quick to discern the ambitious hopes of 
others in the same direction. She felt fully 

mpetent to take care of her father until 
she should find some one to take care of 
herself, and she viewed with jealous anxiety 
another’s endeavor to encroach upon her 
special domain. Miss Crimple’s propitia- 
tory offerings of trinkets and ribbons were 
received, therefore, with proper reserve, and 
her motherly advances repelled with be- 
coming dignity. 

Master Thomas Jones, on the contrary, 
gave not a thought to the domestic conum- 
drum perched upon the paternal roof. He 
was of a wildly imaginative and inventive 
turn of mind. His head was crammed with 
speculations upon the probable future utility 
of rusty nails, odd keys, and scraps and 
remnants generally, and so long as Miss 
Crimple kept him on a generous diet of 
seed-cakes and mollasses candy, humored 
his whims, and praised the creations of his 
hand, she was in his vernacular, “a bully 
old gal,” and that was all, he little dreamed 
she was seeking a more respect-compelling 
relation to him. 

As for Mr. Jones, he regarded the com- 
ings and goings of Miss Crimple much the 
same as he would have done the visits ofa 
tame cat or dog. He smoked his evening 
pipe serenely under her very nose (and she 
detested pipes,) and went through with 
praiseworthy regularity his customary in- 
quiries about her father’s rheumatism, the 
new shotes, and the last calf, to which for- 
mula, Miss Crimple, who always had the 
answers cut and dried, replied with charm- 
ing sweetness and innumerable blushes, and 
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then became so deeply interested in her 
worsteds that she apparently forgot all 
about Mr. Jones until the clock warned her 
that it was time to take her leave, which 
was finally accomplished, though not with- 
out many allusions to the darkness of the 
night and her maidenly trepidation at re- 
turning alone, and so forth. But Mr. Jones 
declined swallowing these hints. He prob- 
ably reasoned that if she was afraid of the 
dark she had better stay at home or make 
her calls during daylight, and he positively 
refused to leave his pipe and easy chair to 
play the gallant. So Miss Crimple, who 
had her reasons for calling in the evening, 
was compelled to pursue her homeward way 
without a manly arm to lean upon or a 
manly bosom to echo back her plaintive 
sighs. What comfort she derived from this 
prosaic courtship, she and her virgin pillow 
could alone reveal. Some great, some 
hidden hope must have kept her up and 
held her spirit from the iron shackles of 
despair. 

One evening, just about dusk, Miss 
Crimple emerged from the kitchen door of 
the Crimple homestead with a plate of fresh 
doughnuts in her hand, intending as a 
bonne bouche for Master Jones. Daintily 
gathering up her skirts with her disengaged 
hand, she passed through the barnyard into 
the apple-orchard, which, with the addition 
of a large pasture dotted with oaks, was the 
sole obstacle lying between her and Mr. 
Harvey Jones’ dwelling. 

Miss Crimple preferre. this cut across lots 
for more reasons than one. In the first 
place, it was shorter; in the second, it con- 
cealed her from the prying eyes of curious 
neighbors; and in the third, it permitted a 
calm communion with nature that acted like 
an angesthetic on her fluttering heart. This 
lonely path had no terrors for her. Long 

acquaintance with every mound and every 
tree in iis course had familiarized her mind 
to its solitude, and she heeded it no more 
than the cellar stairs or the garret’s labyrinth. 

Miss Crimple continued lightly on her 
way until she arrived at the rail fence which 
separated her father’s orchard from Mr. 
Jones’s pasture. Slipping her doughnuts 
under the lowest rail, she made her prepara- 
tions to get over the fence. This was 
always a difficult and at the same time deli- 
cate undertaking with Miss Crimple. After 

_ looking intently about and above her for 
several moments, she would gather up her 


dress in one hand and clutch the topmost 
rail with the other. Then stepping up one 
rail at a time, until she reached a “ teeter- 
ing” position on the one next the top, 
she would carefully put her left foot over 
the uppermost rail and feel anxiously about 
until it rested securely on the rail below. 
Just here, with a burning blush, the thought 
would strike her, ‘‘ What if any one should 
be looking?’ and with a little bird-like 
scream she would flutter suddenly down ina 
heap among the weeds and brambles that 
lined the fence. 

On this evening, Miss Crimple repeated 
her acrobatic feat in precisely the same 
manner, with precisely the same thought 
and result as a hundred times before. She 
shook out her dress, picked up her dough- 
nuts, and with the blush still mantling her 
che&k started in a direct line for Mr. Jones’s 
back-door. 

Half way across the pasture she came to 
an ancient, low-spreading oak, under whose 
leafy boughs she had gathered many an 
acorn in the halcyon days of her childhood. 

She glanced up with reverent reminis- 
cence at the hardy old tree. Did something 
stir among its branches? No—yes! some- 
thing did rustle the shining leaves in an 
unusual manner. 

‘Miss Crimple looked up again with bated 
breath and straining eyes. A huge un- 
wieldly shape was clinging to the lowest 
limb, emitting a queer muffled noise, strangely 
like the breathing of a man staggering under 
some heavy load, 

Miss Crimple felt her hair rise with a 
horrible fear, while her palsied limbs refused 
to obey the summons of her will and carry 
her from the spot. 

Suddenly the thing stood ‘upright and 
stretched out a pair of enormous black wings 
with white on the under side. 

Giving a short, shrill yell, it flapped clam- 
sily to the earth. 

‘OQ Lord! Have mercy on me! ” shrieked 
Miss Crimple. And casting aside}the dough- 
nuts, she suddenly regained strength for the 
fence, uttering the most heart-rending cries 
for divine assistance ba she flew over the 
ground. 

How she got over that fence,Miss Crimple 
could never distinctly recollect. She re 
membered having her name hurled after her 
amid peals of demoniacal laughter, and the 
thought even crossed her mind that if the 
devil himself knew her by name her case 


was indeed alarming. Had she taken time 
to glance behind her she might have seen 
the evil spirit rolling on the sod in the midst 
of her doughnuts in an ecstasy of infernal 
merriment; and a few minutes later she 
might have seen him quietly fold his fuligi- 
nous pinions and set himself to work inves- 
tigating the merits of terrestrial food. 

But there was no time to waste in back- 
ward glances. On Miss Crimple sped, 


through the orchard, past the barn and out-. 


buildings, until the kitchen door was gained. 
With haggard face and flying hair she burst 
in upon the affrighted family, and with adeep, 
sepulchral groan sank fainting to the floor. 

Mr. Crimple sprang to his feet, letting fall 
his spectacles with a crash. 

“There, I knew suthin’ turrible was 
agoin’ ter happen,” he said, as he gathered 
the insensible form of his only child inehis 
arms. ‘* Thet pesky black cat’s been ayowl- 
in’ at the tongs for the last ten minnits.”’ 


CHAPTER Ii. 


T took Miss Crimple several days to 
regain her shaken nerves after her 
memorable adventure with the Evil One 
beneath the old oak-tree. A settled melan- 
choly seemed to have taken possession of 
her, quenching for the time even her inter- 
est for Mr. Jones and his motherless family. 
She had told and retold the story to her 
eredulous parent, and had even taken a 
gloomy pleasure in embellishing here and 
there with sundry details of fire and smoke 
and sulphurous smells. Still, she could not 
rid her mind of the awful fact that the dusky 
apparation had actually called her by name, 
and she rackod her brains in vain attempts 


to remember what terrible crime she had - 


been guilty of that ‘‘ Susan Crimple ” should 
roll so glibly off his flaming tongue. 

All this, while only confirming Mr. Crim- 

ple’s belief in the supernatural, induced him 
to try and lighten the load upon his daugh- 
ter’s soul by cheerful allusions to Luther’s 
viclory over Beelzebub by means of a simple 
horn of ink, and by innumerable quotations 
of scriptural passages wherein the devil is 
reputed to have been exorcised by recourse 
to still simpler means. 
_ He succeeded so well in his endeavors 
that on the fourth day following her trying 
ordeal in the pasture, a faint desira once 
More stirred Miss Crimple’s heart to gaze 
Upon the faces of her coveted children. 
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It sent a pang through her bosom to think 
that she should never more dare to venture 
out unattended after nightfall; thus losing 
the ever-springing hope, which had formerly 
buoyed her, that she might at some time 
experience the unalloyed delight of walking 
home upon the arm of Mr. Jones. 

Even should she go early and stay to tea, 
she felt that the chances were too sorrow- 
fully slim of surprising Mr. Jones into es- 
cort duty. There was nothing for it but to 
make an afternoon call, and pray for luck in 
catching a glimpse of the smith at his forge 
in passing. 

Accordingly, Miss Crimple donned her 
bonnet and shaw) and set forth on her visit 
with loitering steps and depressed spirits. 
At the turn in the road leading tothe Jones’ 
house she came upon the smithy, and as 
good fortune would have it there stood the 
grimy smith alone in the doorway, smoking 
his inevitable pipe with his sooty arms 
folded lazily across his brawny breast. 

When Mr. Jones caught sight of Miss 
Crimple, a slow smile worked its way over 
his smithy features. 

‘* Miss Crimple! ” he called, removing his 
pipe for a moment, and putting it back again, 

Miss Crimple looked up with well affected 
surprise at seeing him. 

** Good-day, Mr. Jones.” she said, de- 
murely. ‘*I’m goin’ over ter your house a 
minnit ter see Lyddie "bout suthin’. I 
8’pose she’s ter hum ?”’ 

‘Oh, yaas, she is allus ter hum, Lyddie 
is. She sticks ter the house like a snail ter 
its shell. But can’t yer step over here @ 


_minnit? I wantter talk t’ yer ’bout a leetle 


matter thet’s been on my mind fer a day or 
two past.” 

“The Lord be praised, it’s come at last!” 
mentally ejaculated Miss Crimple, as she 
crossed the road, and with heaving bosom 
and downcast eyes stood before the smith. ~ 

“ What is it Mr. Jones?” she inquired, 
faintly. 

Mr. Jones pulled vigirously at his pipe, 

and looked intently at Miss Crimple, with 
the same slow smile still lurking about his 
eyes. 
“ Wal, yer see, Miss Crimple, it ’s "bout 
Tom. Thet dratted boy is allers up ter some 
deviltry or nother; a gallivantin’ ’round an’ 
raisin’ Cain ginerally; an’ it beats me clean 
through ter know what ter do with him. 
He ha’n’t been nothin’ sence his mother 
died.” 
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The smith rapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and leaned heavily against the door. 

“I’m sure Tom’s a dear, good boy, Mr. 
Jones,” put in Miss Crimple, with an em- 
barrassed glance at the smith. ‘‘I feel jest 
like a motherterhim. Seems as if I wanted 
ter be with him all the time, an’ kinder look 
arter him. An’ Sally, too; I think as much 
of her ’s ef she was my own. It’s a pity 
them dear children ha’n’t got no mother ter 
tend ’em, a great pity.”’ 

Miss Crimple sighed deeply, and twisted 
the fringe on her shaw] about her fair fingers 
with a very thoughtful face, while her heart 
thumped with anxious anticipation of her 
companion’s next words. 

Mr. Jones changed his position uneasily. 

**Oh, I a’n’t worried none ’bout ’em,’’ he 
said, the smile disappearing from his face. 
** Sal ’s old enuff, I guess, ter run her own 
Doat; an as fer Tom, I kin lick him into 
shape in no time ef he needs it. But it’s so 


durned hard ter tell when he does need it! 
There a’n’t nethin’ bad "bout him; it’s on’y 
his blame cussedness, yer know; gittin’ in- 
ter mischief faster’n a woodchuck into his 
hole. They don’t need no mother, I guess; 


*sides, ef they did they wouldn’t git none. 
I ha’n’t got nothin’ ter say agin the dead an’ 

buried, but what I do say is thet one whack 
at matrimony ought to satisfy enny man. 
I’m satisfied, I know, an’ I’m goin’ ter stay 
so, But thet wa’n’t what I was goin’ ter 
say.” Here the smile crept slowly into view 
again. “ Yer know Tom was up ter one of 
his didos a day or so ago; perhaps you’ve 
heerd suthin’ about it?” with a very broad 
smile this time. 


Bout what?” inquired Miss Crimple,. 


wearily, the light fading fast from her pale- 
blue eyes. 

She had met with so many crosses in this 
one last great love of ber life, that she now 
felt completely discouraged under the crush- 
ing blow the smith had just dealt her care- 
fully erected chateau en Espagne. It seemed 
- as if all interest im worldly things had de- 
parted from her. 

Mr. Jones chuckled softly to himself. 

“Bout what!” he repeated, thrusting his 
hands into the capacious pockeis of his 
leathern apron. “‘Wal, I sh’d say you 
ought to know ef enny one does. Wa’n’t 
yer a leetle bit skeered t’other evening ’bout 
seven o’clock or ‘long there?” 

And Mr, Jones laughed outright. 


“Skeered! Why—I— What do you 


mean, Mr. Jones ?”’ said Miss Crimple, sud- 


denly forgetting her blighted hopes, and 
turving first very red and then very white. 

“Why over in the three-acre lot there. 
Didn’t you see suthin’ kinder curious like, 
by the old oak?” 

““Why, Mr. Jones! Did you see it too?” 
inquired Miss Crimple, commencing to 
tremble like an aspen, but withal exceed- 
ingly puzzled by the broad grin on the smith. 

‘‘Lord bless you, no!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Jones, with shaking sides. ‘* EfI’d’a’ seen 
it goin’ through wi’ them capers I’d ’a’ made 
it howl till the angels ’emselves could hev 
heerd the row. I hope yer’ll excuse my 
laughin’ so, but I declare ter gracious I can’t 
help it. O Lord! O Lord! it’s too rich,” 
roared Mr. Jones, the tears fairly streaming 
down his cheeks. ‘* Don’t yer know what it 
was, Miss Crimple ?”’ 

Miss Crimple was getting mad. The 
smith seemed to know all about her terrible 
encounter in the pasture, and yet treated 
the matter as if it were the greatest joke in 
life. He was positively indecent in his 
merriment. 

*“*T don’t know what the horrible, object 
was thet frightened me so, Mr. Jones,”’ she 
said sternly, a new light dawning in her 
eyes; ‘‘ but this I do know—ef you’re enny 
kind of a gentleman you'll tell me what it 
was an’ stop laughin’ about a thing thet may 
be very great fun fer you, but what was an’ 
is a very serious matter ter me. It a’most 
skeered me to death. As it was, it made 
me so sick I couldn’t eat any vittals fer two 
days arter.” 

Mr. Jones had never before heard Miss 
Crimple speak so severely. He tried to 
sober himself—but in vain. He had got to 
laughing, and laugh he must until it was all 
out of him. 

‘It was bim Miss Crimple; Tom, thet’s 
who it was, the blame scamp,” he gasped. 
“You might hev known *twas him if you'd 
on’y stopped ter think a minnit. His jacket 
was lyin’ in the grass at your very feet, he 
said. O Lord! I can’t help laughin’ ef I 
die fer ’t,”’ he added apologetically. ‘‘ I give 
him one good whalin’, Miss Crimple, ef thet 
will do yer enny good. He can’tnever wear 
them same pants again, I’ll bet. O Lord! 
my side! ’’ putting both hands over the ‘sud- 
den stitch, while a comical expréssion of 
pain struggled for room with the grin on his 
face 
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_ “Do you mean ter say thet Thomas Jones 
_perp’trated thet dastard outrage on me?” 
demanded Miss Crimple, recoiling from the 
smith with deepest indignation in her looks. 
“ Yaas, I’ve got ter say it, though I’m 
durned to blazes ef I ain’t sorry ter,’’ replied 
Mr. Jones, somewhat appalled by the flam- 
ing ire of Miss Crimple’s eyes. ‘‘ Yer see, 
Miss Crimple, Tom, he got a-readin’ about 
some feller or other makin’ wings an’ tryin’ 
ter fly; an’ so what should he up an’ do but. 
copy the blame fool. He sets his head ter 
work, an’ at last rigs up some kinder light 
wooden frames, an’ tacks a lot of old black 
eambric, or suthin’, over ’em, an’ makes 
loops on the under side ter stick his arms 
inter; an’ then the blame leetle idyut thought 
he was a-goin’ ter h’ist himself right up ter 
the moon. He got the wings done thet 
very night you see him, an’ went out inter 
the lot ter try ’em all by himself. He’d 
clim up on ter the old oak ter git a start like, 
when he see you git over the fence; an’ 
so he laid low till you came along so as 
ter surprise yer a lettle: Good Lord, he 
didn’t hev no idee you‘was goin’ ter take on 
80 like blazes when you see him. He said 
he yelled arter yer an’ yelled arter yer, but 
it didn’t make no difference; yuu’d got 
started an’ you was boun’ ter go. The way 
you clim thet fence! he said. O Lord! it 
seemed ’s ef I sh’d bust when he told me. 
I couldn’t help laughin’ even when I was 
layin’ it on ter him so ’s he could hardly yell 
fast enuff ter kee» up wi’ the strokes. I 
couldn’t hev helped it ter save my soul, ’pon 
my word I couldn’t.”” Here Mr. Jones was 
overtaken by a fresh access of laughter. 
“© Lord! O Lord! I can’t help it!” he 
gasped deprecatingly. ‘‘I ain’t laughin’ at 
you, Miss Crimple; but it does seem too 
gosh-blamed ridickerlus fer ennything! ”’ 
Miss Crimple could not stand that. Her 
old love for the smith died out as suddenly 
as an April shower, and in its place a malev- 
olent hatred took possession of her breast. 
“Ridickerlous, is it, Mr. Jones!” she 
screamed in strident tones, taking a step 
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toward him. ‘“ Ridickerlous, is it! Ter 
hev that good-fer-nothin’ brat of a boy 
frighten a poor woman a’most inter fits by 
his mean, sneakin’, cowardly tricks! An’ 
then ter hev his hard-hearted, cold-blooded 
gawk of a father back him up in it by laugh- 
in’ fit ter kill himself over it all! Qh, it’s 
very ridickerlous, 1 should say, you white- 
livered sham of aman! Terthink of all I’ve 
done fer your mis’able passel o’ brat=, you 
contemptible make-shift! Ter think of the 
presents I’ve made ’em, the way I’ve petted 
’em, how I’ve looked arter ’em; and then, 
ter hev their stupid, terbacca-fuddled parent 
treat me in this way! Oh, you dirty-face 
effiggy, you! Don’t you ever dare, you or 
either of your brats to look me in the face 
agin, or speak ter me. You’re beneath my 
notice, the hull scurvey passel o’ yer. I'll 
publish your ill-mannered brat of a boy’s 
vilyunous tricks on unsaspecting women; 
publish ’em from Dan to Bershebah 
an’ back agin, an’ show him up fer what 
he is; an’ you, too, you grinning wooden- 
head, an’ the hull on yer, see ef I don’t.” 

And Miss Crimple, with a superbly con- 
temptuous glance at Mr. Jones, from the 
¢rown of his head to the soles of his feet, 
walked haughtily back in the direction of 
her house, leaving the grimy smith petrified 
with astonishment, and muttering in a dazed 
way:— 

'‘*T couldn’t help it, I’m blamed ef I could. 
The Lord knows I couldn’t.”’ 

As for Mr. Crimple, his wrath on hearing 
this new version of his daughter’s encounter 
with the Devil was frightful to behold. He 
was not so much incensed at the unseemly 
prank of Master Jones as he was at the ex- 
posure of that same prank, which had ruth- 
lessly bowled over the most electrifying ex- 
ample of supernatural phenomena in all his 
experience of deemonology; and he incau- 
tiously slew the black cat that had yowled 
forth false prophecy, and nailed her brush 
to the well-sweep as a terrible warning to 
future impostors. 


Farr seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring 
To set the unbounded rills in tune, 

And hither urge the bluebird’s 
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SORELY 


CHAPTER I. 


WELVE years ago, Arthur Dayrell, of 

Dayrell Park, was the happiest man in 
Westshire. He had every reason to be 
happy. Twenty-one years of age, good- 
looking, the owner of a splendid estate in 
the most charming country of England, 
popular with high and low, rich and poor, it 
would have been strange if it had been 
otherwise. 

Dayrell Park had been the home of the 
Dayrells from the time of Henry Tudor; 
but the old mansion was destroyed in the 
war between the Parliament and Charles the 
First. In the reign of Charles the Second 
it was rebuilt in the style termed Elizabethan, 
of which it remains one of the chiefest orna- 
ments extant. Surrounded by masses of 
‘elms and chestnuts, and appro-ched by a 
winding drive that hides the view until the 
-visitor débouches upon immense velvety 
lawn close to the house, it never fails to pro- 
yoke admiration. Its quaintly-carve black 
beams, upon a ground of white plaster; its 


queer-shaped oriel, bay, and bow windows, 
each with the smallest of diamond panes; 
its gargoyles, and gables, and oddly-perched 
‘chimneys, are the delight of antiquarians, 
far and near. 

' But never man looked upon the quaint 
old place with greater pleasure than its 


possessor, Arthur Dayrell. He loved every 
beam in it, even its ugly, grinning gargoyles. 
Their faces seemed to be those of friends 
whom he had knowr from the time he was 
‘first able to tuddie alone; and when he re- 
‘turned home for the holidays from the dis- 
tant school, he would fancy that the width 
of their smiles had increased, to bid their 
‘young master welcome. To him they were 
‘instinct with life—they were human. They 
gave a personality to the old place which, 
without them, it would not have possessed. 

His father had died when he was twelve 
years of age, and he then became the master 
of Dayrell— the young squire,” the vil- 
lagers and tenants called him. 

But yet another tie bound him to his old 
home. It was here he first knew the mean- 
ing of “‘love’s young dream ’’—it was here 
he first met Winifred Mayfield. In the 
spring of his twentieth year—in the spring, 
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when, as the greatest poet of our day sings, 
“a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
crest,’”’ and “ the wanton lapwing gets him- 
self another nest ’’—his fancy, for the first 
time, ‘‘ lightly turned to thoughts of love.” 

She was the daughter of the vicar, and 
from the first time he gazed upon her in the 
parsonage, pew he felt that he had met 
his fate, 

The ‘‘ gift’ of the living was vested in the 
hands of the Squire of Dayrell; but when 
the old vicar died, he himself placed the ap- 
pointment of his successor in the power of 
the bishop of the diocese; the result being 
that Mr. Mayfield, the overworked curate of 
an East London parish, was installed as 
vicar of Dayrell. He brought with him his 
daughter, and another vacancy was soon 
filled in the young squires heart. 

Henceforth there was but one woman in 
the world to Arthur Dayrell, and her name 
was Winifred Mayfield. No wonder that he 
loved her. She was a being formed to be 
loved. In the East End parish where her 
father had labored, she was fairly worshiped. 
It was little she had to give, but that 
little went a long way. Eighteen years of 
age, lovely as an houri, she had other claims 
upon the regard of her fellows than those 
her beauty demanded. She had been 
brought up in the school of adversity, for 
there was but a very small stipend attached 
to her father’s curacy; and this dwelling 
upon the verge of poverty had imparted a 
sweetness to her manner, and a tenderness 
to her dealings with the poor of her parish, 
that caused them to worship her as-en angel 
sent from heaven to take away some of the 
bitterness from their lots, 

Transplanted to Dayrell, where petal 
was practically unknown, she brought all her 
sweetness with her; and soon the love which 
hitherto had been expended upon the widow, 
the orphan, and the fatherless, found an- 
other object—the Squire of Dayrell. If she 
in her tender maidenhood, were a revelation 
to him, it was equally true as regarded him- 
self to her. In her eyes he was a hero. 
His, energetic manner, his dashing, agile 
figure, his splendid horsemanship, and the 
enthusiasm with which he entered into 
everything upon the tapis, marked a type of 
man to which hitherto she had been a stran- 
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ger. The result was inevitable. She gave 
him her heart, well knowing that in returu 
she received his. 

Now another light shone over Dayrell for 
the young squire—the light of love. With 
the consent of her father, cheerfully ac- 
corded, he became engaged to her; and for 
one year such unalloyed happiness was his 
as rarely falls to the lot of man. Her father 
only stipulated for one thing when he gave 
his consent—that they should wait until she 
was twenty years old. It was a mistake—a 
terrible mistake. But he could not read the 
future—he could not forsee that this period 
of probation would wreck the happiness of 
two lives—would send the Squire of Dayrell 
to wander, homeless, in foreign lands, But 
to it was. Hadshe become his wife when he 
wished it, she would have safeguarded him 
from the evil which fell upon him—she 
would have been a shield between him and 
danger. 

Unfortunately, her father was a man of 
strongly-rooted opinions, and he invariably 
earried the precepts he preached into prac- 
tice. Residing so long in the congested 
Bast End, he could not fail to see the terri- 
ble poverty which was the result of early 
marriage. He had inveighed against the 
system there; not only in the pulpit, but 
also through the medium of his pen. 

It had: become with him an article of faith 

that early marriage was productive of noth- 
ing but misery; and when Arthur Dayrell 
asked for the hand of his daughter, he put 
his oftepreached precept into practice into 
his ‘case: He consented—he would have 
been mad to refuse; but he declined, as has 
been stated, to allow the wedding to take 
place until Winifred was twenty. 
- Wor/one year after their engagement the 
an shone its brightest over Dayrell. Not 
the faintest shadow of a cloud came between 
the lovers to mar their happines; and then, 
with, the suddenness of a tornado, the storm 
fell upon them, and their felicilty was 
Wrecked. Had they been united in wedlock 
the storm wonld never have arisen. If it 
had, it could have done no harm. 


t 
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INIFRED was just nineteen when the 

blow fell, Dayrell being some months 

more than twenty-gne. It followed the ap- 
péarance upon the scene of a cousin of the 
latter. Fred Lyster had been for some years 
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absent from England—better a thousand 
times he had never returned. Being ten 
years Darrells’s senior, and a man of the 
world in its broadest sense, he exercised no 
small influence over the young squire. 
Himself a roué and a gambler, he tried his 
best to make his cousin both, and succeeded 
in making him the latter. 

Whether or not he had designs upon Wini- 
fred will never be known. It is certain that 
her girlish beauty made a great impression 
upon him; but if his desire to compass the 
ruin of his cousin was the outcome of a 
wish to supplant him in her affections, he 
dismally failed, from the ruin which over- 
whelmed Dayrell included him in its sweep- 
ing flood. 

The particular form of gambling with 
which he tempted his cousin was that of 
betting upon horse-races. There was at 
first no plunging. Lyster held out the devil’s 
bate in tempting morsels, and Dayrell won. 
A number of small successes encouraged 
him to etake larger sums, and then—as it 
always does—the tide began to turn against 
him. So long as he was winning, the spirit 
of gambling failed to assert itself; but with 
the first heavy loss, he became as confirmed 
a gambler as Lyster himself. The loss must 
be retrieved, and in order to retrieve it he 
commenced to plunge. With an evil conn- 
sellor ever at his elbow to tempt him to 
persist, and inspire him with new courage 
when it somewhat failed him, the downward 
path was rendered easy. He began-to absent 
himself from home for long periods at a 
time. Soon, he neglected Winifred. Had 
she been his wife, she could not but have 
been aware of the vicious course into which 
Lyster—whom she had from the first dis- 
trusted—was leading him. Her influence 
would more than have sufficed to counter- 
balance his, and her lover would never have 
fallen. But she was powerless, for she 
kuew nothing of the causes of his frequent 
absences. 

Once, when he had remained away from 
her side for an entire fortnight, she re- 
proached him with his neglect, and inquired 
the reason; but he was ashamed to tell her 
the truth. He was too deep in the mire, 
and he lied to her. Business in London, he 
said, had taken him away, and detained him 
longer than he had expected. 

Soon he was so heavy a loser that he was 
compelled, in order to liquidate his debts, to 
mortgage his estate. Still he lost. A see. 
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ond succeeded the first; but for- 
tune was dead against him. He continued 
to lose. He would stake all upon one grand 
coup. The evil spirit at his elbow—Lyster— 
speedly provided the opportunity, himself 
staking all he possessed. 

Dayrell tovk his cousin’s advice, and 
backed the horse the lacter had chosen to 
the full extent of the margin between the 
existing mortgages and the value of the 
estate. The horse was never in the race, 
and as a result the Squire of Dayrell was a 
penniless man—sa ruined gambler. 

Then, when it was too late, he saw his 
folly in its true light. He returned to the 
home of his ancestors in a state of despera- 
tion verging upon madness. He cursed his 
weakness; he cursed Lyster; but the latter 
had gone where neither curses nor blessings 
avail. Despairing, and unable to face the 
poverty which his gambling propensity had 
brought upon hin,he had blown out his brains. 

The agony of mind which Dayrell suf- 
fered almost tempted him to follow Lyster’s 
example; but he was not sufficiently callous 
to take his own life. Dayrell Park was no 
longer his. He remained there only upon 
suffrance. This blow was terrible to bear, 
but a worse was in store forhim. Winifred 
had to be told of his change of fortune. 
That he, personally, was not irretrievably 
tuined—he had registered a vow never again 
to bet or gamble—mattered nothing. He 
was not now the Arthur Dayrell who had 
won her first love—her sweet, girlish affec- 
tions. That Arthur Dayrell occupied a 
position of respect; he was honorable, chiv- 
alrous, worthy the love ofany woman. The 
Arthur Dayrell of the present was a broken 
gambler, a soured, gloomy being, who had 
sunk below the respect of the meanest hind 
upon the estate which once had been his. 
And this had to be told to Winifred, the girl 
he loved more passionately now, when she 
‘was lost to him, than he ever had loved her in 
the heyday of their eugagement when it began. 

Once he sought her with the intention of 
telling her the horrible truth, but dared not. 
She was so pleased to see him after his 
absence, so full of plans for the coming 
summer, that he could not utter .a word of 
the shameful story he was at the parsonage 
to tell. She saw that he was not himself, 
and put forth all her charms to bring him 
to his old light hearted, joyous manner. 
Her efforts nearly broke his heart. He 
felt that he could never bring himself 
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to speak the words that would wither up 
her young life as never the blighting frost 
withered up the autumn flowers. He could 
not speak, but he could write some portion 
of the story; and he did. 

His letter was brief. He told her that 
he was a ruined man, and henceforth she 
was free. He could not, he said, consent 
that she should remain bound to"him now 
that he was poor. Of the cause of his pov- 
erty he said not a word. ; 

She could not understand the letter; 
neither could» her father, to whom she at 
once took it. She could not realize that 
her love’s young dream was over—that 
henceforth her path and that of the man 
she loved so dearly lay in opposite directions. 

In company with her father she walked 
over to the Park, and had an interview with 
her lover. There, iv his study, beneuth the 
roof of the old house he loved so well, he 
told her all. Her father reproached him 
bitterly. He almost cursed him for bring- 
ing this terrible blight upon his daughter’s 
life. His anger was just. But she, his 
Winifred, never utttered a word. The 
recital had turned her to stone. She could 
not have spoken if her life had depended 
upon it. While her father was giving rein 
to his anger in bitter reproaches, she sat 
silent and motionless. When her father 
rose to go, she followed him without having 
spoken a word. She bad heard not a sen- 
tence that her father had uttered; she was 
deaf to every sound. The awful blow had 
deprived her of the power of reason. 

Naturally, he misjudged her. He placed 
her silenced down to heartlessness. He had 
expected that she would speak in his behalf. 
When her father had ended, he looked 
toward her, but she did not even return his © 
glance. Mechanically she followed her 
father from the room, and left him practi- 
callya madman. If she had but sympath- 
ized with him, he could have borne it; but 
never to utter a word, not even to give him 


a look of pity, or the slightest evidence of 


her love, was more than he could bear. He 
rushed from the home that was no longer 


“his, a reckless, despairing man, and when 


next he saw it years had elapsed. 


i bo the front drawing-room of a large 
house in one of the West End squares, 
a gentleman sat writing. He was rather 


; 
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_careworn in a , and although he 
was barely twenty-six years of age, his 
rayen hair was speckled with gray. No 
one who had known thé Arthur Dayrell of 
old would have recognized him in this man; 
but it was he. Four years of wandering in 
Central Africa had wrought the change. 
For four: years he had shunned his fellow 
men; but, ultimately, the bitterness which 

‘had driven him an exile from his native 
land had abated its intensity. He had re- 
turned to Londou, where he had sought 
employment. But employment was difficult 
to get, and realizing that while the grass 
grows the steed starves, he attempted to 
earn a livelihood with his pen. He was 


more successful than he had expected to be, 


and set himself deliberately to pursue a 
literary career. 

In the first flush of success as an author 
he had made inquiries respecting Winifred. 
She had married, believing him to be dead. 
Since he learned this fact, a strangeé* fancy 
had taken possession of him. Fancy, per- 
haps, is hardly the word, for he had deter- 
mined to regain the home of his boyhood. 
He worked day and night, but his earnings 
were comparatively small, and he realized 
that it would take years to accomplish the 
purpose upon which he had set his mind. 
Still he worked on, and now another bless- 
ing had crept into his lonely life—a blessing 
he had not dared. to hope for. He loved 
once more. 

The door of the room in which he was at 
work opened, and a fair young girl, of about 
Winifred’s age when first he had won her 
heart, entered. Upon her entrance he 
sprang up from his seat and addressed her. 

“I was repining at my hard lot,” he 
said, “‘and upon the instant you came to 
brighten it like the good fairy you are.” 

“Sure now,” she replied—her accent 
proclaiming her place of nativity—* sure, 
now, do the good fairies take in lodgers, 
and personally present their weekly bills?” 

“ Yes—in this house. Here the fairest 
fairy, and the fairest, too that ever danced 
by moonlight, or any other light, brings up. 
the bill. How muchisthe amount?” | 


“One pound fifteen shillings and six 


* pence.” 

“That will take a ‘considerable time to 
count. Let me give you a chair,’”’ and he 
dréw up an easy chair to the fire, *T can 
assure you,” he continued, “that I shall 
pay with much greater pleasure if you will 


condescend to brighten my gloomy room 


the space of time embraced in five minutes.”’ 

“Gloomy ? Sure, it’s the front drawing- 
room, and it looks into the street,” she 
said, meeting his glance—which expressed 
admiration if ever a man’s did~with a de- 
liciously demure look. 

‘*The street happens to be a square,” tie 
remarked with a smile that brought back 
something of the old Arthur Dayrell to his. 
still finely-cut face. 

** But it isn’t gloomy.” 

‘* Tt is—when you are not in it. At the 
present time it is the brightest place upon 
the earth.” 

. ** Sure, now, but you’re joking.” * 

‘* Not a bit of it; but, Miss O’Brien, while 
I am counting out these thirty-five shil- 
lings and the odd sixpence, if you were to 
favor me with tomething nice—like your- 
self—upon that extremely little-used piano, 
the dreadful pain of parting would hardly 
be felt.” 

Elsie O’Brien, as dainty a daughter of 
Erin as ever gladdened the eye of Saxon 
or Celt, at once complied. She sat down 
to the piano and played in inimitable style, 
a string of Irish airs, beginning with ‘“* The 
Minstrel Boy,” and ending with “ Boyne 
Water,” for she was Orange to the end of 
her fingers. 

Letting the front drawing-room was a new 
experience to the O’Briens. Elsie’s father 
was an Irish landed proprietor, but, as his 
estate was not only burdened with charges, 
but also non-rent yielding, he had been 
compelled to supplement his want of income 
as best he could. Luckily for him, his first 
and last lodger was Arthur Dayrell, who 
also might correctly have been described as 
a broken-down landed proprietor. “A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,’” 
and Mr. O’Brien had no reason to complain 
of the deference of his lodger. He was 
treated as one of the family, and he con- 
sidered the O’Briens as his dearest friends. 

While Elsie was playing, the lodger 
counted out the “ rint,” as his landlord prob- 
ably would have called it. He held it in his 
hand, ready to give her when she should 
Cease. But the memory’s chords were not 
to be stirred. 

Having come to the end of her [Irish airs, 
she struck the notes of ‘‘ When other lips; ”” 
and crash! down came the money upon the 
carpet. It was Winifred’s favorite. ay 
a time had they sung it together. 


_ “No, no,” he cried; “not that! Any- 
thing else, but not that!” 
She instantly stopped. 
“Don’t you like it?”’ she innocently 
asked. 
** Yes, I love it; but please don’t play it!’’ 
She did not notice the contradiction his 
words implied; the feeling in the tone in 
which they were uttered was too marked. 
Her wondering look had its origin in the 
tone of his voice. 
“Any news from Ireland lately?” he 
asked to change the subject. 
“None worth speaking of. The tenants 
have all refused to pay their rent; but, sure, 
there would be nothing for us if they had 
not, 80 we have no reason to grumble.” _ 
“ Better days are coming. Keep a good 
heart.” 
** Sure, then, I tried, but I couldn’t keep 
it at all,” she said, with another demure 
look. 
Arthur Dayrell observed the look, but the 
meaning expressed in her words entirely 
escaped him. 
‘*T am not armor-plated,” he said, hold- 
ing up his hands before his eyes. 
“Sure, we have let our front drawing- 
room to a gentleman, not an ironcland,”’ ? she 
laughed. 
**T am glad you think I am a Sasi 
May I ask you to express your opinion more 
definitely. There are you know, so many 
kinds of gentlemen. Among what kind do 
you class me ?”’ 
** Mamma says young ladies should never 
use strong adjectives.” 
- “Does she? And pray what is your 
mamma’s opinion about me? She not be- 
img exactly a young lady, can, I presume, 
use what adjectives she chooses.”’ 

'“ Yes; and she says you are a very kind- 
hearted and considerate gentleman.” 

‘Indeed! But what do you say?” 

**T never disagree with mamma.”’ 

Arthur Dayrell understood the reply, but 
he did not act upon it justthen. He handed 
the “rint”’ to Elsie, remarking, “I wish 
every piece was gold.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? Oh, then I could pay my rent 
twenty weeks in advance.’’ 

“That is not quite the reason,’’ she said. 
** You know we are poor, and you would like 
to help us.” 

“Yes, I should,” he exclaimed. But I 
hardly like to ask your fathe:.. I am afraid 
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he would be offended. Do you think he 
would except a loan of, say, fifty pounds 
from a member of the family ; ed 

*“*No, Mr. Dayrell. It’s like you to offer 
it; but I am sure he would not.” 

_ “ He might, under certain circumstances!” 

“T think not. But what are the circum- 
stances ? ”’ 

“Tf I were—if I were—oh, Elsie! do you 
not know that I love you? Give me the 
right to assist your father through his diffi- 
culties! 

Elsie moved towards the door. 

“* Nay!—do not go! Stay—let me tell on 
that I love you!” he continued, taking her 
hand. ‘ You love me, Elsie? Yes; I am 


- gure you do! I can see it in your eyes!” 


* An’, sure, if I do, what then ?”’ 

‘* What then, my darling? This!” 

And he clasped her to his breast, and 
kissed her passionately. F 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE first ten minutes which follow a de- 
claration and acceptance of love should 
be sacred. What passes between lovers 
during that blissful period should never be 
made public. The whispered conversation 
which is then carried on hardly bears the 
light. It is not always of the wisest; but 
who wants it to be wise? No one. In its 
sweet foolishness, just as it is, we all would 
have it remain; and, depend upon it, it will 
remain sweet and a little foolish to the end 
of time, or as long as the human race shall 
exist. So it was in Eden; so it will be when 
the last trump shall sound. 

At the expiration of this.ten minutés— 
over which a veil has been drawn—Elsie 
and her lover were sitting near the fire. 
Her head lay upon hisshoulder; her eyes were 
looking inte his with perfect trustfulness. 

‘* Sure, now, and when did you first love 
me she asked. 

“When I first saw you,” he replied, 
caressing her. ‘“‘I had just returned from 
Central Africa, as you know, and you seemed 
@ veritable angel. You are one now. But 


~ when did you first love me?” 


«I didn’t love you at first, at all; you were 
80 cold, so frozen, I liked you a little bit 
when you thawed.” 

Ah, darling, I was in great trouble. Out 
of that your sweet face lifted me; and now,” 
here he kissed her tenderly, «it has goue 
forever.” 
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‘Won't you tell me your trouble, Arthur? 
I ought to know, had I not?” she asked. 

-“ Yes; perhaps you had. Five years ago 
I was independent, possessed of a charming 
place in the country, and the squire of the 
village where I was born. Ah, the dear old 
place! It had been in our family for cen- 
turies, Elsie. I was the happiest fellow in 
the world, and—yes, I will tell you that also 
was engaged to be married.” 

Elsie lifted her head, the better to look 
into his eyes. 

‘* Did you love her ?”’ she asked. 

‘* My darling, hear me out. I was engaged 
to be marrie?, and I was the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth.” 

“ Then you must have love her very, very 
much ?” 

And there was a little very natural jealousy 
in Elsie’s tone. 

“T will not deny it—I did; but wait. In 
an evil moment I was induced to gamble— 
to bet upon horse-races. I lost—I lost all. 
My estate—the home of my fathers—had to 
be sold, and from being the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth I became the most 
miserable. I lost the girl I loved ”»—— 

“What, because you were poor? Sure, 
she did not love you at all,’ interrupted 
Elsie. 

“Yes; I think she did,” he continued. 
“When I found that I was penniless, I had 
an interview with her father and herself. 
He called me a scoundrel—I was never that; 
a madman, a fool—those epithets were well 
deserved; and she—she heard him; she stood 
by in silence. She did not speak one word 
upon my behalf. 1 rushed from the place, 
mad with anger, shame, grief, and despised 
love; and I have not since seen her, or my 
old home. But I will recover the latter. 
‘If it takes the toil of a life time, it shall be 
mine.” 

** But she—this girl; did she live?’ 

“Live, Elsie? Yes. Ah, darling, those 
cold natures never die heart-broken. They 
have no heart to speak of.” 

“She could not have loved you. ‘It you 
were to leave me I should die.” 

**My sweet darling,”’ he exclaimed, noth- 
ing on earth could tempt me to leave you.” 
ee for the hundredth time, he kissed 

r 


“*Is there any more?” she asked. 

“Yes. I remained away from England 
four years, and returned to find her married.” 

** Does she know that you have returned?”’ 
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“No; she believes that I am dead. My 
old nurse, with whom I occasionally corre- 


spond, informed me that a rumor to that 


effect reached her, and it is almost certain 
to have reached Win. It was directly after 
I learned that she was married that I came 
here. I saw you, my darling, and learned 
to love you and forget her. The past seems 
like a dismal dream, in which I am not now 
concerned—a nightmare, the subject of 
which is only partially remembered,” 

** And are you quite sure you love me 
better than you loved her?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

He hesitated for a moment. It was a 
difficult question to answer truthfully, and 
Arthur Dayrell was scrupulously truthful. 
He looked at her steadily, as if seeking the 
reply in her bright eyes; then he spoke. 

‘““Yes, I am,” he said. ‘“ You, loving 
once, will love as long as life shall last. 
You would not have married another at the 
end of two years.” 

‘Never! What was her name ? ” 

“ Winifred Mayfield. Win,I always called 
her.” 

‘** But are you quite certain that you have 
forgotten her? ” 

‘* How can you ask? I think it was the 
loss of my dear old home which most affected 
me; but I will recover it, Elsie, it shall be 
ours yet. I will get it back if it takes a life’s 
toil.’ 

‘* You must take me to see it.” 

“Not yet, dear. Not until I am able to 
buy it. It would make me wretched to see 
strangers under that roof. The sorrow, 
now, is buried. Let it lie in its grave. 
When we are able to purchase it, then we 
will go to see it.” 

She looked at him lovingly, then a shadow 
passed over her face. She was not yet quite 
satisfied. 

“Tell me again, ” she said. ‘Are you 
sure you gave me every little bit of your 
heart?” 

* Every bit.” 

“If I were to find out that you love this 
Winifred better than you love me, it would 
kill me; and, Arthur, dear, I don’t want to . 
die just yet, sure.” 

My darling, if you never die until I have 
ceased to love you better than all the world 
—better than myself, even—you will live, 
well, not forever, but longer than I, for 
while life lasts I shall never cease to love 
you. 


|| 
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‘A ring at the door bell interrupted the 
tete-a-tete 

Elsie rose to her feet. 

“I must see who it is,” she said. 

“There is no need. Let Mary go.” 

He objected to any interruption. 

* Sure, now, I won’t be a minute. 
be impatient.” 

And she vanished from the room. 

“Heaven bless her!’’ he exclaimed, 
aloud. ‘Her sweet face saved me from 
ruin. It brought me back to reason. I had 
become reckless—a drunkard—with no hope 
in this world or in the next. Heaven bless 
her! she saved me. 
forget the first love? I doubt it—I doubt 
iu” 

The entrance of Elsie, with a lady whose 
face was hidden behind a thick veil, com- 
pelled him to silence. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Dayrell,” said 
Elsie, and at once left the room. 

To what circumstance began Day- 
rell. 

But he stopped suddenly. The lady had 
raised her veil. 

“ Winifred! You?” he cried, in aston- 
ishment. 

“ Yes, Arthur Dayrell; it is I!” 


Don’t 


CHAPTER Y. 


HE sight of that once-loved face, the 
sound of that well-remembered voice, 
affected him strangely. He turned deadly 
pale, his tongue was tied. Beyond that 
first exclamation he could not speak a word. 
When last they met it was she who had 
been confounded into silence. Now they 
had changed places. 

She saw that he was unable to speak, or 
even move, and she again addressed him. 

* I learned yesterday that you were alive 
and in London,” she said. ‘‘ My informant 
—your old nurse—gave me your address. I[ 
instantly set out for town, and I am here. 
Why did you leave me? It was cruel— 
cruel! It nearly broke my heart, I cared 
nothing for your loss of foriune.. Rich or 
poor, I loved you. Did I reproach you? 
Did I speak one word of anger ?”’ 

** No, ao!” he murmured. 

Her words had almost overwhelmed him 
with grief. . 

‘For twelve months I lay at death’s 
door,” she continued. ‘‘But 1 have not 
come to reproach you.” 


But does one ever — 
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‘*My poor Win—my poor, poor Win! 
How I have misjudged you!” he cried, at 
last finding his voice, 

“*T had nearly recovered when the news 
came that you were dead, and I had a 


-relapse,’’ she went on “but eventually I 


became well, and then I married. I did not 
love my husband. I told him that I had no 
love to give him, but he was kind, and I 
respected him. He died a year ago, leaving 


me all he possessed. I am rich, very rich. 


The first use I made of my wealth was to 
purchase Dayrell Park.” 

‘** Dayrell Park yours ? ” he cried. 

““No, Arthur!l’? And she produced a 
bundle of papers from a handbag she carried, 
and placed it upun the table. ‘“ No, Arthur, 
Dayrell Park is yours. I purchased it for’ 
the sake of theold love. There,”—pointing 
to the papers—“‘ are the title deeds of your 
old home, the spot you loved so dearly, 
where first we loved, you and I, Arthur; 
where you told me—a happy girl—that you 
loved me, where I gave you my heart. 
There are the deeds. Take them, they are 
yours. Take them, and take me with am, 
for I, too, am yours.”’ 

He sprang forward. 

darling—my poor, wronged dar- 
ling!” he cried. He gained her side, he 
opened his arms, and then he staggered 
back as though a bullet had struck him full 
in the forehead. ‘Oh, my God!” he cried, 
“what am I doing? It will kill her—it will 
kill her! I cannot—I cannot! ” 

He staggered to a chair, sank down, 
covered his face with his hands, and burst 
into tears. 

A bullet had struck him. It was the 
recollection of Elsie; whom Winifred’s 
sudden appearance and words of never 
dying affection had banished from his mind. 

In an instant she was upon her knees by 
his side. 

“What is it?” she cried, “ Speak 
Arthur! What is it ?”’ 

‘*T am not free,’”’ he sobbed, 

“ Janet said you were still unmarried.” 

‘“* Yes, yes; but I am pledged, Win; I am 
pledged, and I feel that the old love is re- 
turned. Heaven guide me! What shall I 
do? My old home and Win, both mine. 


- The old home and the home of my fathers. 


And she, Elsie, will die! Help me, Win!” 

It was a terrible temptation. Even if the 
old love had gone forever, like last winter’s 
snow, there was Dayrell Park. There are 
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but few men who, placed in his position 
but would have elected to take wealth, even 
if love had not accompanied it. In his case 
- there were both love and wealth—and what 
wealth! Little wonder that the sore temp- 
tation was tao much for him. 

“Help me Win!” he cried once more. 

* Does she love you?” she asked. 


“Love me! The blow will kill her. - Say, 


what am I to do? You bring me the old. 


love, the love of my best and brightest days, 
you bring me the home of my boyhood; 
which 1 have sworn shall be mine once 
more, you bring me the old happiness. 
And she, Elsie—she loves me with a pure 
girl’s first love. She has told me that she 
would die if I left her.” 

“Then you must not leave her. I will 
not purchase happiness at the price of 
another’s misery—perbaps of her life. Who 
is she?” 

“ The girl who brought you here.” 

.“That child! No; no, 1 will not wreck 
her life, nor shall you. It is I—I, who 
have seen so much sorrow—who will relin- 
quish my claim. And yet it ishard. But 
this. is weakness, Arthur, do your duty. 
I have borne misery; I can well bear a little 
more; but she, in the very springtime of 
life, a rosebud to be crushed before it is 
open. No, I will notdo it. I will not marry 
you, Arthur Dayrell.” 

“But hear me. We are two, she is one. 
Ou united sorrow must outweigh hers.”’ 

“Do not tempt me! [ dare not do it! I 
had decided to go abroad. I was on the 
point of sailing when I heard that you were 
alive. Iwill go. I will forget that I ever 
heard that you were not dead.” 

“No, no! Let me tell her that you are 
free, and still love me!” he cried. ‘‘ She is 
aware of your existence; she has heard of 
ourlove. Perhapsshe will be able to forget.”’ 

“Forget! A womau never forgets; it 
would kill her, Arthur. And what bappi- 


ness woull there be for you and I then? 


Never, never will I bring upon the head of 
‘another what I have suffered. I know the 
anguish of it; but the worst with me is 
over. With her, it must never begin. 
Arthur, do your duty. 1 will go.’’ 
She moved towards the door. She reached 


it; then a thought struck her, and she returned. 


. “ Arthur,” she said, “‘ how do you know 
for which of us two girls your love is the 
greater? Can you imagine that young girl 
lying dead—lying dead, Arthur—killed by 
your act?” 

He shuddered. He looked at the dread 
picture which she had brought to his mind, 
and then, in that instant, he knew that his 
love for Elsie was the stronger. 

“Nol” he cried, “no! It must not—it 
cannot be!” 

She smiled. It was a sad smile—such a 
smile as might have been seen upon the 
face cf a christian martyr going to her death 
in some Roman amphitheatre. 

_ **Good-by!” shesaid. ‘‘ Keep the papers. 
I will send you a deed of gift before I go 
forever, Kiss me, Arthur! ” 

He kissed her, and she passed from his 
view forever; but her smile—her sad, sweet 
smile haunted him for years. It was a 
noble action, such an action as perhaps only 
@ woman could have done. 

For ten minutes he stood gazing at the 
door where last he had seen her, and then 
he spoke:— 

“Yes, she is right. What happiness 
could there be for me with Elsie dead— 
Elsie dead—Elsie dead? No, nol! a thou- 
sand times no! Win is wiser and. better 
than I. Thank heaven, she saved me from 
a life’s misery.” 

At this instant Elsie entered the room. 
He had turned, and did not see her. 

* Arthur!” she said, softly. 

He heard her, and with her voice to his 
ear came surging back to his heart and brain 
all the love he bore her. He caught her in 
his arms, straining ber to his breast, as if 
afraid that some power mightier than him- 
self would interpose between them, and rob 
him of this, the light of his life. 

“My darling—my darling!” he cried. 
Never—never shall we part.” 

Then she guessed who the visitor had 
been. She guessed the cause of his exelte- 
ment—of his wild looks. 

*““Whoisshe? Is she”—— 

“Winifred. Yes, she is Winifred! 
Dayrell Park is ours! ”’ 

Elsie Dayrell pever has questioned her 
husband’s love. e never will. 


And 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO. 
COLONEL THOMAS KNOWLTON. 


BRAVE OFFICER in the army of 

the American Revolution, was born 
in West Boxford, Massachusetis, Novem- 
ber, 1740. His ancestors were among the 
early emigrants from England. His father, 
William Knowlton, removed from Boxford 
to the town of Ashford, in the province of 
Connecticut, when the son was of an early 


During the French and Indian wars of 
1755-1760, he enlisted as u private in the 
company commanded by Captain John Dur- 
kee. He continued in the army about four 
years, and was successively promoted to the 


_ rank of sergeant, ensign and lieutenant, 


holding to the last office in the campaign of 
1760, which was signalized by the capture 
of Canada from the French. He was pres- 
ent at the battle of Wood Creek, fought in 
August, 1758. It was in this contest that 
he narrowly escape with his life—discovering 
an Indian in ambush just ready to spring 
upon him, he leveled his musket and shot 
him. Having reloaded his gun, he went 
forward to secure the scalp of the Indian as 
atrophy. As he reached the body, ten or 
twelve Indians jumped from the grass on all 
sides of him. Not intimidated by his savage 
foes, and with a boldness and dexterity that 
for the moment surprised them, he shot 
down the nearest warrior, and, bounding 
over his prostrate body, regained his com- 
vades in safety. During this contest he had 
several other wonderful escpaes from the 


enemy. He continued in the service until 
‘the close of the campaign in 1760. 


+ In 2762, during the war between England 
and Spain, Captain Knowlton sailed with 
the provincial troops under General Phineas 
Lyman, commanded in the expedition against 
Havana. After a long and brave defence 
the Spaniards surrendered, The climate 
proved more disastrous to the Americans 
and English than the batteries of the enemy. 
When the place capitulated, August 13th, 
1762, disease had made frightful ravages 
among the American troops. But a small 
part of the soldiers in the expedition re- 
turned to their homes. Captain Knowlton 
returned to his home in Ashford, and turned 
his attention to the cultivation of his farm. 


In 1755, when the news of the skirmish at 
Lexington reached his home, he at once en- 
listed as a private in the company organized 
in Ashford, and was unanimously elected as 
its commander. 

Captain Knowlton at once took up the line 
of march for Cambridge. On the night of 
June 16th, 1775, a body of about one thou- 
sand men under the command of Colonel 
Wiiliam Prescott, following the glimmer of 
dark lanterns, crossed Charlestown neck. 
Here they overtook several wagon loads of 
intrenching tools. A controversy now arose 
as to the proper hill to be fortified. Bunker 
Hill, the only one on the peninsula then de- 
signated by a distinctive name, was‘explicity 
mentioned in the order. But the remote- 
ness of that elevation from Boston induced 
them, in the face of the instructions from 
the Committee of Safety, to move further on 
the eminence afterwards known as Breed’s 
Hill, though not so high by fifty feet. Cap- 
tain Knowlton commanded a fatigue party 
of about two hunured Connecticut men, 
ninety-six of whom were of the Ashford 
company, including officers. 

So vigorously had the work of intrench- 
ment been carried on during the night that 
by break of day a strong redoubt had been 
thrown up in a single night, within a short 
distance of their tents, without giving the 
least alarm. They at once commenced a 
cannonade from all their guns which could 
be brought to bear on the American works. 
At one o’clock, on the 17th of June, the 
British crossed the river from Boston, and 
landed on the Charlestown side. A party 
of Americans under the command of Captain 
Knowlton had taken up a post and rail fence, 
and placing it agaiust another, filled the 


vacancy with newly mown hay, which served . 


as a slight defence. The British light in- 
fantry attempted to force this small party 
from their stand, and by this means cut off 
the retreat of our troops; and in this they 
displayed the greatest bravery, but their 
opposers poured forth their reserved and 
formidable fire in such a manner as to pro- 
duce astonishing execution, and to arrest 
their progress, till the whole of the Ameri- 
cans could effect a retreat. For his gallant 
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conduct Captain Knowlton was promoted by 
congress to the rank of major. During the 
winter Major Knowlton was stationed at 
Cambridge. Several dwellings which had 
escaped the burning of Charlestown were 
pow occupied by British officers. Major 
Knowlton was ordered to destroy them, 
which he did on the night of February 8th. 
With two hundred men he crossed the bay 
on the narrow mill-dam, his soldiers march- 
ing in single file. On reaching the guard- 
house, the sentinels advanced with presented 
bayonet. Mayor Knowlton still leading the 
way, thrust it aside with his left hand and 
run him through the body with his sword, so 
suddenly, that no alarm was given. The 
inmates were surprised and captured. Major 
Knowlton’s party set on fire seventeen 
houses, when they returned without the 
slightest injury toa man. An order issued 
and signed by General Washington, dated at 
Cambridge, Feb. 28, 1776, directed the pay- 
master-general to pay Major Knowlton a 
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sufficient sum to purchase arms for the 20th 
regiment under his command. 

After the British evacuated Boston, Col- 
onel Knowlton joined the army for the de- 
fence of New York. He was present at the 
battle of Long Island. On the [6th of Sep- 
tember, 1776, in an engagement on Harlem 
Heights, Colonel Knowlton, while bravely 


leading the attack, was shot through the 


head, and survived an hour. His eldest son, 
a lad in his sixteenth year, was in the same 
battle and fired several rounds before he 
learned the sad intelligence. The father 
clasped his hand for a last adieu, and said, 
‘You see, my son, I am mortally wounded; 
you can do me no good; go fight for your 
country.’ In the general orders of the next 
day, General Washington said, ‘‘ The gallant 
and brave Colonel Knowlton, who would 
have been an honor to my country, having 
fallen yesterday while gloriously fighting, 
Captain Brown is to take command of the 
party lately led by Colonel Knowlton.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


A JACK 0’ LANTERN WHICH MADE MISCHIEF. 
By Louise Dupee. 


ESSIE’S papa and mamma were spend- 

ing a year in Europe, and Bessie was 
staying with her grandparents in the coun- 
try. She had been in the country every 
summer of her life, but never had seen the 
great bare hills covered with snow, nor 
walked in the pine-woods on a smooth, icy 
¢rust with snow-birds twittering in the 
- lonely stillness, and the sunbeams creeping 
in to glitter on the icicles that hung like 
necklaces on the bushes before. She had 
bever been up before daylight in the morn- 
ing to go by the light of a lantern, which 
somehow seemed like a glimmer from fairy- 
land, to the barn, with Joe to feed the sleepy 
cows and impatient old Dobbin. The light 
of the lantern always started the hens off 
their perch, and the roosters would begin to 
¢row with such delight that one would think 
all they cared for in the world was to have 
it morning. She never had been tucked 
away in a great pung with all the children in 
_ the neighborhood on a snowy morning, and 


carried to school by Dobbin, bells jingling 
and the boys shouting all the way. She had 
never taken long, delightful rides into the 
woods on Joe’s ox-sled, nor coasted down 
long, steep kills, nor popped corn over the 
fireplace, nor made the kitten play with the 
shadows of the: firelight, nor had she eaten 
roasted apples and hickory and butter nuts 
while Abby, the hired girl, told fairy stories, 
of an evening. But now she was enjoying 
all these delights, and wondered why people 
didn’t go to the country to spend the winter 
instead of the summer. 

But sometimes there was a little dull spot 
in her existence, and that was on evenings 
when grandpa read his newspaper and would 
not be coaxed to look up from it, and grand- 
ma got drowsy over her knitting, and Abby 
and Joe, who wete said to be courting, 
though Bessie didn’t know what that meant, 
would go out early to spend the evening 
with Abby’s mother, or sit by the kitchen 
fire and talk with each other without paying 
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any attention to her. Abby wasn’t always 
willing to tell “ Cinderella ” or “ Jack the 
Giant-Killer,” hy any means. Even the 
kitten, who was a fat funny little thing, 
would sometimes refuse to play on these 
evenings, but would curl herself into a little 
round ball on the hearth-rug, and try to go 
to sleep, and Carlo, the great Newfoundland 
dog, would good-naturedly go through with 
all his tricks once or twice, and then subside 
into a meditative mood, from which it was 
impossible to arouse him. Carlo was getting 
old and enjoyed meditation more than frolics. 
So all that Bessie could do, would be to sit 
and wish that it was eight o’clock, which 
hour was her bed-time. 

But in her aunt’s house, which was only a 
little way around the corner at the foot of 
the hill, things were delightfully different. 
There were six children in the family, and 
such romps as they indulged in before bed- 
time! Abby had taken her there two or 
three times in the evening, and sometimes 
she went by herself in the afternoon and 
stopped to tea, and either Joe or Abby would 
come for her just before the clock struck 
eight. But Bessie was never willing to go 
home at that time. She would play until 
midnight if she were allowed to do so, and 
eight o’clock would always come in the 
midst of some charming game, or just be- 
fore the end of one of Cousin Jennie’s pret- 
tiest stories, and she felt like a very much 
abused individual when Abby insisted on 
taking her home and whisking her off to 
bed 


One dark, cold night, when the frost was 
so thick on the window-pane that one could 
hardly get a peep out-of-door, and a few 
flakes of snow were flying out in the bitter 
air, Bessie was seized with a stronger desire 
than ever to spend the evening with her 
cousins, for Tommy, one of the boys, had 
announced that he was going to make a 
“ Jack o’ Lantern,” and Will asked her very 
particularly to come over, saying that if she 
could come, they would have a *‘ candy pull.” 

Now if there was anything in this world 
that Bessie enjoyed, it was a candy pull;” 
not that she cared much for it by herself in 
grandma’s kitchen, but only with a merry 
party of boys and girls’ who enjoyed it as 
much as she did. And then she did wish 
80 much to see the *‘ Jack o’ Lantern,” for 
never in her whole life had she set eyes on 
such a thing, and she had been told that 
they were very funny. But she knew that 


it would be of no use to ask grandma if she 
might go, it was such a very cold night. 
Then Abby had a sore throat and could not 
go with her. Joe was very busily engaged 
in mending’a harness which must be ready 
for use in the morning, and grandpa was 
hardly able to stir with an attack of rheuma- 
tiem. So Bessie ate ber supper in silence 
and with a very doleful little face. Grandma 
noticed it, and proposed that they should 
pop some corn, there were such nice coals in 
front of the fireplace, and ‘told her that she 
would show her how she used to pop it when 
she was a little girl by covering it up in hot 
ashes. 

But Bessie wasn’t interested in corn-pop- 
ping just then. She said that she was tired 
of pop corn and wished she had some one to 
play with. Then she scratched alittle bit of 
the frost away from the window-pane and 
peeped out-of-doors, and if it was dark, it 
seemed very cherry and not a bit what Abby 
called pokerish. A red lantern was flashing 
along the road. There was sound of distant 
sleigh-bells, and the wind was blowing 
merrily. A sudden idea flashed into her 
mind. She might steal out-of-doors and 
run down to Aunt Mary’s, and no one would 
know a thing about it. She would wait 


_ until grandma got asleep over her knitting 


in the sitting-room, and Abby got settled 
over apple-peeling in the kitchen. Then if 
Abby missed her, she would think she was 
in the sitting-room with grandma, and if 
grandma woke and found that she was not 
in the sitting-room, why, she would conclude 
at once that she was in the kitchen with 
Abby. And it was not long before an op- 
portunity favored her to do as she had 
planned. It was awfully cold out-of-doors 
to be sure, but Bessie run very fast and did 
not mind it much. Sometimes the wind 
almost took her breath away, but what was 
that when one had such delights before her ? 
Then, when she got under the hill out of 
sight of the lights on grandpa’s house, and 
out of sight of any house, she commenced 
to feel a little frightened and to wish that 
she was safe athome. Ifshe had only taken 
old Carlo with her, she would not have felt 
so lonely. But still she trotted bravely on 
and finally reached the little lane which led 
to Aunt Mary’s house and past it through a 
stretch of woods into another road. The 
lane was sheltered by great trees, so that it 
was not so cold, and Bessie’s spirits rose 
again, Her hand was upon the latch of the 
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gardin-gate, when, on looking up, she be- 
held a sight which fairly curdled her blood 
with horror. It was in reality, Tommy’s 
Jack o’ Lantern which he had just finished 
and stuck upon the gate-post, hoping to 
gtartle his mother’s servant-girl when she 
came in from milking. But to Bessie, who 
had not the most distant idea what it was, it 


seemed like the head of some frightful, 


grinning monster, whose mouth was already 
open to swallow naughty children. She 
uttered one loud,-agonized scream, dropped 
the latch, ran on ‘toward the woods as fast as 
her feet would carry her. Not for the world 
would she have gone through that gate 
which was guarded by the horrible thing. 
But the people in the- house did not hear 
her scream, for the wind was doing the same 
thing, and she went on and on, never heed- 
ing where she went, caring nothing for the 
darkness of the woods, conscious of nothing 
but the dreadful fear that the monster was 
following her. She dared not look behind 
her, she had not strength even to cry. In 
some places the snow was deep, and the 
effort she made in running through it was 
very exhausting for a little thing like Bessie. 
It was warmer in the woods than out in the 
bleak highway, but still it was bitterly cold; 

and it was so dark in some places that she 
ran into the trees, 

“Oh, what should she do! Wouldn’t 
she get out of the woods soon and find some 
house with good, kind people in it, who 
would take her home to grandma?” she 
said to herself. 

But it was a whole mile through the 
woods, and that is a good ways for a little 
girl to run ona wild winter’s night; and 
just before she reached the end of it, she 
sank down quite exhausted i the snow. 
She was horribly cold at first, but this sensa- 
tion soon passed away, a sense of drowi- 
ness stole over her, and she was soon quite 
Unconscious. Poor little Bessie! 

At home no one but old Carlo missed her 
foralong time. He did not see her go out, 
for he had been eating his supper in the 
woodshed at the time, but when, not very 
long after she had gone, he scratched at 
the kitchen door and Joe let him in, he 
looked in at the sitting-room door, and not 
finding her there, he came back to the 
kitchen, meditated for a moment, and then 
signified his desire to go out-of-doors. 

“Come here and lie down, Carlo; 


you 
If you do so, 


it won’t be two minutes before you’ll want 
to get back again,” remonstrated Joe. 

But Carlo persisted that he did want to 
go, and that he wanted to go at once, too; 
and finally Joe dropped his work and 
opened the door for him. If it had not 
been bolted, Carlo could have opened it 
himself, for he could lift a latch as well as 
any one, and with a little patient effort, 
could turn a knob with his great, clumsy 
paw. 

** You won’t find any tramps to bark at, 
or any foxes to chase to-night, Carlo, and it’s 
as cold as Greenland, you foolish old dog,’’ 
said he as Carlo leaped down the steps. 

Carlo put his nose down to the ground 
and sniffed at some little tracks in the 
snow, then he gave a quick little bark, and 
ran out into the road and down the hill on a 
brisk trot, every now and then stopping a 
bit to investigate the footprints, for the 
wind had drifted the snow into them, and 
they were hard to follow. He paused a 
moment at the gate of Aunt Mary’s house, 
uttered a growl of contempt at the Jack o’ 
Lantern, and then ran wildly into the 
woods, and on and on until he reached the 
spot where pvor little Bessie was lying. 
He lieked her cold face, he barked wildly, 
he tore at her clothes, but it was all in vain, 
he could not wake her. Then he tried to 
drag her along by taking a fold of her dress 
in his mouth. But finally he gave up the 
attempt, and running to the edge of the 
woods, which was only a litule distance off, 
took a survey up and down the main road, 
then he gave a quick, joyful bark, and ran 
headlong toward a house a few rods distant, 
where a light was glimmering at the window. 
Reaching the door he barked and howled in 
the most frantic manner. A man soon 
opened it, and looked out in surprise. 

** Why, bless me,”’ said he, “if this a’n’t 
Squire Trafton’s Carlo. He knows me, I 


have worked at the squire’s so much. But 


what can he want? Cold, old fellow? 
Want to come in and warm yourself? ”’ 

Carlo seized his coat in his teeth and tried 
to drag him out-of-doors. 

“Something must have happened,” said 
the man. ‘‘Carlo knows more than a boy, 
any day, and he’d never act so for nothing. 
P’r’aps the old squire or some of the family 
have met with an accident—a team has 
broke down or something. I’m going out 
to see.”’ 

And hastily donning his hat and over 
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coat, he followed Carlo, who after fawning 
upon Hfim to show his~gratitude, ran ahead, 
every now and then looking behind him to 
see if he were coming, and going back to 
pull his coat a little, asa hint that he had 
‘better hasten his footsteps. They soon 
reached the woods road and the little, dark 
‘bundle lying there, that was Bessie. The 
mao, Mr. Spencer was his name, lifted her 
in his arms and ran home with all his 
might, and Carlo ran by his side, never 
once taking his anxious eyes from the 
precious burden he carried. 

When they reached the house, Mr. Spen- 
«er explained the situation in as few words 
as possible to his wife who, as good fortune 
would have it, was experienced in sickness 
and all sorts of accidents and emergencies 
and she lost no time in using the proper 
restoratives. 

“T am afraid she is dead,’’ said Mr. 
Spencer, holding the little wrist a moment, 
while his wife rubbed it vigorously. 

“No, I think, I am quite sure she 
breathes, though faintly.” 

And Carlo, as if he understood every 
‘word, barked gladly. 

They forced a little brandy between the 
‘stiff lips, and it was not long before she 
opened her eyes. 

Then Mr. Spencer harnessed his horse 
and drove like mad to Bessie’s grandfather’s, 
soon returning with both grandma and 
Abby, for Abby forgot her sore throat the 
moment she heard that Bessie was in 
danger. They had only just missed her at 
home, and the house was in a perfect panic 
when Mr. Spencer arrived there. Joe had 
gone down to Aunt Mary’s; being quite 
‘ure that he should find her there safe and 
sound, but when he came back with the 
information that they had seen nothing of 
her there, he did not know what to think. 

“But,” said Joe at length, “she may 
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have gone out with the intention of Saas 
there, and then, seeing a Jack o’ Lantern 
which some of the boys had stuck up on 
the gate-post, may have been frightened 
and gone back again, and in her bewilder- 
ment, instead of going up the hill toward 
home have turned in the other direction 
and gone toward the village.” 

But Bessie had kept on into the woods 
instead of going to the village where Joe 
was seeking her at that moment, and if it 
had not been for Carlo, she would have 
frozen to death before any aid would have 
reached her. 

Bessie wasn’t able to tell them how it 
was that night, she was too weak, she could 
not remember, but the next morning every- 
thing came back to her, and she shuddered 
when she told of the horrible face that 
looked over the gate at her. 

‘*T knew that it was naughty to run away 
so, and I thought he was an awful giant or 
something, that was going to eat me up,” 
she said, sobbing. 

But no one even suggested that it was 
naughty to run away, for grandma felt a 
little conscience-stricken herself, on the 
subject. It had been dreadfully dull for 
Bessie at the farmhouse in the evening, and 
after that, she took care that she always 
had something to amuse her. Bessie did 
not go out again for some time. She was 
weak and feverish, and escaped a long, seri- 
ous illness only by the greatest care being 
exercised. 

As for Carlo, he became the hero of the 
town. Bessie’s papa brought him a beau- 
tiful silver collar when he returned from 
Europe, and he wears it proudly to this day, 
learning to understand that it is a badge of 
honor. He is a very old dog now, and 
Bessie is growing to be a young lady, but 
the strongest friendship exists between 
them. 


OBSERVATION. 


"Tue page historic, Nature's pictured lore, 

Art, song, wit, learning, charm as less or more, 
As hasty glance o’erlooks or search divines 

The grander lessons hid between their lines. 
Ask him who studies—not the man who stares— 


The drift of living manners and affairs, 

To the blank mind for whom no wisdom springs, 

From the sweet soul within, the frame of things, 

How short the reckoning and how slight the prize, 

A baby’s vision caught with careless eyes! 
Tuexon Brown. 
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SAVED BY A BEAR. 


“LONG the upper waters of the north- 

west Miramichi, in the province of 

New Brunswick, live many wild animals in 

the dense dark stretches of spruce and pine 

forests. The clearings and farmhouses are 

few, but the region is visited in early sum- 
mer by hundreds of salmon fishermen. 

Of all the beasts that roamed these dense 
forests there was never one that filled the 
minds of the inhabitants with half so much 
dread as the “‘mad moose.” This creature 
had been seen by a score of people living 
along the Miramichi. It stood nearly as 
high as a giraffe, and had in summer two 
mighty antlers, which curved out and 
branched so widely as to resemble two trees. 
Its eyes were large and fierce, and I have 
been told that in the dark they smouldered 
like two great balls of phosphorescent flame. 

Four or five persons, whc were not en- 
abled to get into trees in time, became vic- 
tims of the wild brute. From the marks 
found upon them it was clear that he had. 
goaded them to death with his horns and 
then trampled upon them with his ponder- 
ous feet. 

The animal did not appear near the settle- 
ments in winter for the snow is usually deep 
and soft in these woods, and it is difficult 
for a deer to travel. The popular belief was 


“that the mad moose lived far away in the 


heart of the forest in what is called “a 
yard,” eating the branches of fir and spruce 
trees and digging under the snow for leaves, 
roots and mosses. : 

One autumn afternoon, a boy about 
fifteen years old, named George Adams, left 
his father’s farmhouse near by the edge of 
the river to get some things at the store in 
the nearest settlement, which was about 
three miles distant. He made some delay 
at the settlement, and when he set out for 
home it was nearly sunset. When he 
entered the forest it was already gloomy, 
and he hurried along, for there was in his 
heart a great dread of the mad moose which 
in summer time made this region his head- 
quarters. 

When about two thirds of the way home 
and in the densest and most lonesome part 
of the bush George was horrified to hear a 


fierce bellowing near him, and then it seemed 
from the cracking and swishing as if a 
cyclone were passing through the forest. 


He at once thought of the mad moose, and 


looking in the direction of the confusion, 
saw among the trees and moving swiftly 
toward him, two globes of smouldering fire. 

He flung down his parcel and at once 
clambered into a pine tree the branches of 
which grew well down on the bole. It was 
well that he wae so quick, for he had not 
got more than ten feet from the ground 
before he felt a blow upon the foot from one 
of the moose’s horns. When the animal 
saw that it had been foiled it increased its 
mooing and bellowing till all the forest 
fairly rang with the hideous noises. 

The boy sat there stiff with terror wateh- 
ing the frightful animal, which in turn 
looked at him with its dreadful eyes up 
through the branches of the tree. Aftera 
while the moose lay down directly below 
him, his head resting upon his forelegs, his 
eyes turned upwards. 

George knew that he was safe here for 
the night. He knew but too well from what 
happened to others that the beast would 
keep him there all night and how much 
longer he could not guess, 

He sat there in the branches for hours till 
the constellation of the Great Bear stood 
upon its end in the heavens and was turning 
over; then the sky darkened, great masses 
of black clouds rolled across the heavens, 
rain began to patter among the branches, 
and great thunders roared and reverberated 
across the heavens, all the while the moose 
glared at him with his two terrifying eyes. 

Hour after hour he still lay there upon the 
branches, drench to the skin by the driv- 
ing rain storm. Two or three times he slept 
for a few minutes, and once upon awakening 
he nearly lost his balance and fell; so he sat 
upright, resolved not to doze any more. 

How glad he was when the gray dawn 
came struggling through the murk! And 
when the day cleared up he raised his voice 
and cried loudly for help. This startled the 
moose, who had lain in the same place in the 
moss through the night and he jumped upon 
his feet, made a hasty breakfast from buds 
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and young branches about the base of the 
tree, and once more took up his position 
watching the boy. ~ 

Hour after hour passed and the boy’s posi- 


tion in the branches became almost unbear-. 


able; he was sore, sleepy and weak from 
hunger and thirst; when he cried out his 
voice was feeble, and the hideous animal he 
thought was mocking his helplessnees. It 
was not until the second night had come 
that his hope completely broke down; then 
he began to cry, and as if to mimic his 
misery the moose bellowed louder and 
louder. 

About an hour after dark he saw the 
moose suddenly start up and thrust its head 
into the air toward the thickest part of the 
bush; then it sniffed and snorted, and at the. 
same time the wearied boy heard a sound 
as if some heavy bcdy were breaking dry 
twigs, come from the point where his jailer 
was watching; then through the thick dusk 
he saw a pairof small burning eyes approach- 
ing the moose. 

The latter stamped the ground with its 
fore feet and thrust its head low, waiting for 
the new new comer. Pueniioras heard a deep 


growl, the moose gave aloud bellow, and the: 


next moment he saw that some other animal 
had attacked his jailer. 

The moon shone clearly through the trees 
when the conflict began, and he was able to 
make out that the stranger was a huge black 
bear, and that it had seized the moose 
around the neck and was hugging him to 
death with its huge fore paws. 

The bear seized him by the throat, and 
did not let go while one spark of life re- 
mained. He then proceeded to make a meal 
from the body of the victim, and after half 
an hour’s gorging he waddledsaway into the 
deep forest. 

George. waited till the last sound of the 
bear had ceased, and then making the best 
of his exhausted strength, went down out of 
the tree and set out for home. He was 
almost blind from sleeplessness and hunger 
and could scartely totter along, but as he 
neared his home he found a party of a dozen 
people with birch-bark torches continuing 
the search forhim. The path by which he 
had gone and come was the last they had 
thought of searching. : 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


OCEANSSTEAMSHIP FUNNELS. 
are their funnels. When you see a steamer with 
ced funnels, with a deep black band around the 
top with two narrow bands of the same color 
below, you will know that it is a Cunarder.’’ 
$So said a mariner. 
* “The French line steamers’ funnels are the 
same as those of the Cunard line, with the excep- 
tion that the two narrow black bands are missing. 
“The White star boats have red bands just 


delow the tops of the funnels, which are 


black. 

“ The Norddeutscher Lloyd. steamers are 
dsnown the world over for their big yellow fun- 
nels. The Red Star boats have yellow funnels, 
like their sisters of the White Star line, but they 
thave a large red star just below the black band. 

“The funnels of the boats of the Inman and 
International lines, among which are the two 
famous ocean racers City of Paris and City of 
New York, are painted black, with a white band 
just below the top. 

Anchor line and the Hamburg-Ameriean 


but one can distinguish the different lines easily 
from the models of the different vessels. 

“ That is the way to tell them by their funnels, 
but if you fail to distinguish them that way, just 
remember that on the Cunarders floats a square 
red flag, upon which is a golden lion rampant, 
He holds the “‘ orb of empire”’ in his paws. 

“A red flag with a white field, and in the 
field a black diamond, marks the Inman line 
ships. 

“A red swallow-tail with a white star in it 
marks the White Star boats, while the Red Star 
boats have a white flag with a red star in it. 

“A blue flag with a large white diamond, in 
the centre of which is a black star, denotes the 
Guion line boats, 


“The Anchor line boats fly a white flag on, 


which is a red anchor, and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd vessels carry a white flag on which are 
crossed a blue key and anchor surrounded by a 
wreath of oak leaves. 

“The French line steamers fly a white flag on 
which appears the name of the company in large 
red letters.”"—New York Mailand Bapress. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The longest telegraph line in the world extends 


rom 18 Old Broad Street, London, to 29 Cable 
Calcutta, a distance of. over 7,000 miles. 
A gentleman went into the London Office a 
short time ago, and was shown the Morse printer 
in connection with the main line from London 
to Teheran. While he was there the instrument 
was switched on to Calcutta without a break. 
The signals were excellent, and the speed not 
less than fourteen words per minute. The wire 
runs through Emden, Warsaw, Odessa, Kertch, 
Tiflis, Teheran, Bushire, Jack, and Kurrachee, 
to Caleutta. Another long life of telegraph is 
that over which @ cablegram can be sent between 
British Columbia and New Zealand. The wire 
crosses North America, Newfoundland, the At- 
lantic, England, Germany, both the Russias, in 
Europe and Asia, China, Japan, Java and Aus- 
tralia, making nearly a circut of the globe. The 
overland telegraph which was completed in 1872, 
stretches from Port Darwin to the south of the 
Australian continent, a distance of 2,000 miles. 
Almost the whole of this distance was through a 
desolate country. The wooden poles were pre- 
pared at the nearest available places, some hav- 
ing to be conveyed a distance of 350 miles, while 
the iron poles were taken and average distance 
of #0 miles by land. Over 2,000 tons of material 
(being about one ton to the mile) had to be con- 
veyed into the interior, and the total cost was 
£370,000. 
Tae PLANET Jureriin—When the giant 
planet. Jupiter is examined with even a small 
pe it is seen to possess four moons or 
satellites. These were discovered by Galileo in 
16M and for nearly three centuries the correct- 
ness of the observation has remained undis- 
putued. Moreover, four appeared to be the 
proper number of moons for Jupiter to possess, 
for it seemed that there was a kind of law by 
which such satellites doubled in number as their 
es were more remote from the sun. 
: the Earth has one moon, Mars two, Juipter 
has been credited with four, and Saturn with 
eight; but a fifth moon belonging to Jupiter has 
now been discovered by Professor Barnard, of 
the Lick Observatory, California, where, as we 
all know, there has been erected the most pow- 


@rfal telescope yet made. The new satellite is | 


no brighter than a thirteenth-magnitude star, 
which will perhaps account for its escaping the 
scrutiny of previous observers, and it has a 
period of revolution of a little more than seven- 
teen and a half hours. We need hardly point 
Out that this one of the most important astrono- 
mical discoveries which have been recorded for 
some time. 
a*s 

Fisarne.—The Pearl-fishery of the 
Gulf of California forms the subject of an in- 
Report contributed to the Bulletin of 
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the United States Fish Commission. The pearl- 
diver as here described has none of that romance 
attaching to him which in past times was asso- 
ciated with-this occupation. He is simply a 
submarine laborer, like those who are engaged 
round our own coasts and in rivers for harbor 
and bridge construction. He is furnished with 


the regulation india-rubber suit and brass helmet, 


and is supplied with air from an attendant boat, 
so that he can remain at work for an hour or 
more, instead ef the sixty-seconds’ plunge into 
sunlit waters which used to be the diver’s lot. 
He gathers the shells into a wire-basket, which 
is hauled up when full by his companions in the 
boat. During the summer, the entire eastern 
coast of California forms the base of operations 
for the pearl-divers. 
e*e 

ARtTiFicaL Gems.—Mr. James Morris of 
Glasgow has recently discovered a new method 
of producing Gems artificially, but as yet he has 
given no details of his method of procedure. He 
says that the process which he has adopted is a 
simple one, and that many analogies point to 
the probability of its being one of those followed 
in Nature’s laboratory. The products which he 
obtains consist of rounded and compact crystals 
composed chiefly of alumina. They are trans- 
parent, and by special treatment will take a blue 
color, and although the bulk of them may be 
described as sapphires, some at least are believed 
to be diamonds. These last, however, are much 
smaller than the chief crystals, which approach 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and they 
have not yet been exposed to those tests which 
would identify them as diamonds. “ The sparkle 
of some of these small crystals,’ says Mr. Morris, 
‘is magnificent. Carbon is present in the pro- 
duction of all crystals, and some of the alumin- 
ous ones contain a little of that element.” It is 
not easy to anticipate what would be the result 
of the discovery of a method by which gems of 
large size could be manufactured, but certainly 
it would be one which to many would be moat 

Seven WonDERS OF AMERICA.—The natural 
Bridge, over Cedar Creek, in Virgiriia. 

wo 

The Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, the largest 
cave in the world. 

The Yellowstone National Park, the largest 
park in the world. 

Niagara Falls, the greatest and grandest 
waterfall in the world. 

Washington Monument, at Washingtcn, 555 
feet high. 

The Yosemite Valley, California, with almost_ 
perpendicular precipices about 3,500 feet high, ~ 
waterfall from 700 to 1,000 feet high and other 
features unequalled in any other valley in the 
world. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


OLD SAWS IN RHYME. 
BY H. C DODGE. 


A stone that is rolling will gather no moss; 
What is sauce for the goose for the gander is sauce. 


Each cloud in the sky has a silver lining; 

First capture your hare before on it you’re dining. 
Don’t leave till to-morrow what now can be done; 
And always make hay when you have a bright sun. 


Never count up your chickens before they are 
hatched ; 

When the horse has been stolen the barn-door will 
be latched. 


There are fish in the ocean as good as are caught; 

A child ne’er departs from right ways when once 
taught. 

As a twig is first bent so the tree is inclined ; 

And for sheep that are shorn God doth temper the 
wind. 

Save not at the spigot and lose at the bung; 

A man born for drowning will never be hung,. 


A sword ag less power than words that are 

A stitch done in time will save ninety and nine; 

Fine feathers, they say, will make birds that are 
fine. 


A bird in the hand is, in the bushes, worth two; 
Don’t try to bite more than you're able to chew. 


‘The child you will spoil if the rod you should spare. 


The truth is but spoken by children and fools ; 
And children are cut when they handle edged tools. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip; 
A stone wears away by continual drip. ' 


A fool and his money will certainly part; 
And never fair lady is won by faint heart. 


‘Whoe’er sows the wind a whirlwind will reap; 
Don’t buy whst’s not deeded because it is cheap. 


Fools often rush in where angels are fearful to 
tread. i 


And o’er us a sword often hangs by a thread. 
In every closet may some skelton hide. 
If wishes were horses every beggar might ride. 
An Iowa girl sends us a poem, the first line of 
which is as follows :— 
; “I would I were a bird.” 


That settles her hash. No bird need apply, 
‘What in the wide world a decent-looking, healthy 


girl wants to be a bird for is more than we can 
imagine. Granting that an Iowa girl-poet is as 
handsome as a statue, how like thunder she 
would look as a bird, sitting on a rail fence on 
one leg, scratching her feathers with one claw, 
or hopping down under a  gooseberry-bush 
scratching for angleworms with her bare toénails. 
If the girl-poet should find an angleworm she 
would run away and scream. But may be it is 
not that kind of a bird that she wants to be. 
There is no kind of a bird that can have so 
much fun asa girl. As a girl she can go to all 
the places of amusement, dance, and flirt, but as 
a bird, with nothing on but feathers, she would 
catch cold. 

Imagine a girl->oet flying around in the trees, 
hopping from limb to limb. She would have the 
whole town watching her, and making remarks. 
Think how a girl-poet would feel if she were a 
bird, and should be moulting. She would watch 
every feather that dropped off, and wonder how 
long the feathers were going to hold out. 

And then if the girl-poet was a bird she would 
have to set, if she was that kind of a poet, or a 
bird, and the setting would commence just when 
there was the most going on in society, and she 
would have to stay right by regardless, and after 
thé poet-bird got off the nest she would look sick, 
and it would take six weeks to recruit up so a 
to make a decent appearance in bird society. If 
the girl-poet desire to be a bird in order to get 
out of any of the duties of life so as to havea 
high old time chirruping around stealing cher- 
ries and singing the livelong day, she makes a 
mistake. Birds may seem to be free from care, 
and to have a soft thing, but they have a heap 
of trouble. There is the same jealously and 
back-biting among birds that there is among 
human beings, and a good-looking, well dressed 
bird who has any style about her, and is a trifle 
independent and jolly, will find that she will get 
her feathers rumpled, and be called names, and 
she will wish that some boy with a bean-snapper 
wonld fire a load of beans right through her. 

Our Iowa poet does not say what kind of a 


- bird she would like to be, but we can’t think of 


a bird that would be as good as a girl. Of 
course she wouldn’t want to be a canary bird or 
a mocking bird in a cage, and have to sing for 
hemp-seed and mocking bird food, and look out 
for cats. She would probably want to bea wild, 
out-door, go-as-you-please sort of bird. Well, 
there is none of that kind that are perfectly safe, 
and always have a good time. If our girl-poet 
were a duck or a wild goose, she would be flying 
along some day whe: there would be a puff of 
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smoke under her, and she would feel as if she 
were in a hot box, and would go off and sit on a 
mushrat house all night, picking No. 5 shot out 
of her dark meat or the second joint, or else- 
where, as the case might be. There wouldn’t 
be much fun in that. If she were a pigeon she 
would be caught in a trap, and have her neck 
wrung, And whatever kind of a bird our poet 
might be, she would have to scratch gravel, and 
eat-worms. The only bird she could be and be 
success would be a hen, and have a rooster 
scratch for her, and then there would be the 
drawback of having to share the worms that her 
own darling rooster might find with a flock of 
hens. If our Iowa girl-poet has got a fair job 
in her business, and can have an extra dress to 
wear to parties, and can catch on to a fellow 
once in a while, and does not want the earth, she 
should cease repining, let this bird scheme go, 
and be contented as a girl. A girl can discount 
all the birds in the woods, and be in no danger 
of being shot by boys with slings. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS.—Farmer Simpson was an 
exceedingly mild-natured man, and would find 
excuses for the short-comings of his neighbors, 
for the faults of his horses, and in fact for every 
unpleasant thing that came in his way. He pur- 
chased a cow and had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping her in the pasture. — 

“ She’s kind of a rovin’ critter, but she means 
well,” he said, after a walk of several miles in 
pursuit of her. 

Une morning he was. milking the cow, when 
she began to kick violently, upset the stool, and 
sent the pail flying, and all the milk was-spilled. 

The farmer got up, and contemplating the 
ruin, said gravely to a witness of the diaster:— 

“Well, now, that’s the worst fault this cow 

” 
hin after a moment’s meditation, feeling 
that perhaps he had been unnecessarily severe, 
he added, “‘ That is, if you can call it a fault; 
maybe it’s only thoughtlessness.”’ 

Hz Won Her.—“ She has promised to marry 
you, has she? Did she accept ce right 
of?” . 

“Oh, no. her four times.’’ 

“Four times! Gracious, but yor were per- 
serving! What did she say the first time?” . 

“She said if there wasn’t another man in this 
world but me, she wouldn’t marry me.’’ 

“That was pretty strong. What did she say 
the second time ?’’, 

“She said she liked me pretty well, but she 
couldn’t think of marrying me, for she might 
see somebody else that she would like better.’’ 

“Humph! And the third time?” 

“The third time she asked me if I wanted to 
tease the life out of her.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! And the fourth time?” 


‘Oh, the fourth time she said if I insisted 
upon it she supposed she would have to say 
yes.” 

Five Reasons FoR GETTING MARRIED.— 
Goethe said he married to obtain respectability. 
Wycherly, in his old age, married his servant 
girl to spite his relations. There is a story of a 
man who go. married because he inherited a 
four-posted bedstead. A man got married be- 
cause he had bought a piece of silk cheap at a 
sale, and wanted a wife to give it to. The 
Russians have a story of a widow who was so 
inconsolable for the loss of her husband that 
she took another to keep her from fretting her- 
self to death. 

A Boy’s Composirion.—The following is an 
extract from a real composition written by a 
small boy in New Jersey. The subject given by 
the teacher was the extensive one of ‘“‘ Man.’ 
Here is what a small boy wrote:— 

‘*Man is a wonderful animal. He has eyes, 
ears, mouth. His ears are mostly for catching 
cold in and having the earache. The nose is to 
get sniffles with. A man’s body is split half way 
up and he walks on the split ends.” 

A ComPosiTION ON Boys.—*‘‘ Boys are 
men that have not got as big as their papas; and 
girls is young women that will be youngs ladies 
by and by. Man was made before women. 
When God looked at Adam he said to himself, 
‘Well, I guess [ can do better if I try again,’ 
and then He made Eve. God liked Eve so much 
better than Adam that there has been more 
women than men ever since. Boys are a trouble, 
They are wearing on everything but soap. If I 
had my way, half the boys in the world would be 
little girls, and the rest would be dolls. My 
papa is so nice that I guess he must have been a 
little girl when he was a little boy.”’ 

IneEnvovs ComMMENT.—The first time a cer- 
tain Sunday-school class of nine boys. ranging 
in age from five to nine years, was told the story 
of the flood their interest was great. Noah and 
his family, the ark, its object and many of 
the animals saved were graphically described. 


Johnnie, seven years old, showed the most in- 


loaded, asked :— 

** How long was they-in there, them and the 
animals ?” 

“Forty days and forty nights,” was the an- 
swer, whereupon the youngster gave a short 
whistle and remarked :— 

“My! but that must have been nuf sight, 
better ’an a circus.’’ 

a*s 

His wes young tows 

yer, and was delivering his maiden speech. 
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Like most lawyers he was florid, rhetorical, 
scattering tedious. For two weary hours he 
talked at the court and jury, until everybody 
felt like lynching him. When he got through, 
his opponent, a grizzled old professional, arose, 
looked sweetly at the judge, and said: ‘‘ Your. 
Honor, | will follow the example of my young 
friend, who has just finished, and submit the case. 
without argument.’’ He then sat down, and the 


young lawyer felt as though cold water was com- 
ing down his back. 


fully is tochange the current of an. unpleasant 
eonversation.: But the small boy can do it if 
circumstances make it necessary. ‘‘ Thomas, 
will you please tell me why you took those 
apples from my special tree? How many times 
have I told you to keep away from the garden ?”’ 
Thomas grew red in the face, and his grand- 
father went on to depict the evil fate that was 
sure to befall boys who were disobedient. Mean- 
while Thomas had pulled himself together, as 
the haraugue, was concluded, he said, with a 
smile, referring to an event of the previous 
week, ‘Pity our old hen died, wasn’t. it, 
grandfather?” 


' A young man in Indiana sued his father for 
loaned money, which the father claims was his 
own property. The latter’s counsel, in sum- 
ming up the case of his client, remarked: 
** Twice has the prodigal returned to his fath- 
er’s house; twice has he been received with 
open arms; twice for him has the fatted calf 
deen killed; and now he comes back and wants 
the old cow.” 

A lady correspondent furnishes us with the 
following for our columns :— 

Our professor was much annoyed last winter 
by petty thieves, who visited his woodpile and 
chicken-house so often that at last his patience 
gave out, and, procuring a revolver, he announced, 
in the presence of his family, and several students 
who boarded with him, his intention of using it 
the first time he found anybody prowling about 
his premises at unlawful hours. 

. & night or two afterward, he was awakened 
by ® neise in the yard, in the direction of the 


woodpile, Arousing.his wife, he sent her to the — 


window to reecnnoitre, while, revolver in hand, 
he cautiously opened the back-door. Sure 
' enough, there was a man just climbing the alley 
fence. Raising his arm, the professor fired, and, 
after swaying backward and forward a moment, 
the man fell to the ground. 

“© professor,”’ exclaimed his wife, ‘‘ you have 
killed him.”’ 

To say the professor was surprised would be 
putting it lightly. He was amazed, stupefied. 
He had only meant to scare the intruder, and 
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had, he aimed far above his head; but 
he had hithim. As the awful thought that he 
had slain a human being rushed through his brain, 
he shut the door, and sank trembling on a chair, 

“*O Molly!’ he gasped, ‘‘ you know I did not 
mean to hurt him. What shall I do? Oh, 
merciful heaven, 1 know now how a murderer 
feels!” 

' His wife, only a little less excited than him- 
self, begged him to be calm. 

** May be,”’ she said, ‘“‘the man is not dead, 
only wounded; let us go and see.” 

cannot,’? groaned the professor. ‘I know 
he is dead by the way he fell. Shall I ever for- 
get that dull, heavy fall! © Molly, don’t open 
the door, stay with your wretched husband!”’ 

At this moment a sound like a smothered 
laugh reached the ears of husband and wife. 
They gazed at each other a second, andthen the ~ 
professor sprang to the door, and flung it open. 
There was a sound of hurrying feet; but the ~ 
professor was swift of limb, and in a :winkling 
one luckless student was collared. 

professor,’’. he gasped, ‘‘I—I—I heard 
your shot, and was going tosee if the man was 
dead,’’ 

**You scoundrel! where’s the rest of your 
gang ?’’ cried the angry professor. ‘‘I’)l expel 
every one of you.”’ , 

Just here his wife interposed. 

**Come boys,’’? she said, as she saw by the 
moonlight three or four figures trying to step out 
of sight behind the house, “‘ come, boys, it’s a 
good joke on the professor, but it has shaken 
me up terribly, so come in and tell us how yon 
managed,”’ . 

It was very simple. A stuffed suit of clothes, 
half a dozen boys to pull it, as the shot was fired; 
that was all. 

The boys were pledged to secrecy; but it was 
too good to keep, and, somehow, the story got 
out; and the professor is often asked if he re- 
members that ‘‘duil, heavy fall?” and begged 
to enlighten people as to a murderer’s feelings,” 

But it is safe to say the midnight marauders 
will be unmolested now by the, professor, al- 
though the students declare that they are on the 
watch, and 


‘Wirt AND Pray.—The devil knows men 
too well to be seen with a long face. 

It never makes an unruly boy feel a bit like re- 
penting to tell /him, with a whip in your hand, 
that he is bad. 

The devil would soon, have to run if he 
couldn’t manage to make the Lord’s troops now 
and then fire into one another. 

The man who tries to be the kind of a Chris- 
tian that everybody wants him to be will become 
very weary in the limbs 
heaven. — ’s Horn. Cot 
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A BAD MISTAKE—THE STORY OF 


L—“Say, Jimmy, here’s fun! Let’s throw off the brake and take a coast down 
the track!” 


TL—“ Whoop! Clear the track! Ain’t she a hummin’? This is the best fan 
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TIL.— Ob, murder! Help! ! The brake won’t work! ! !” 
[Continued on next page. 
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IV.—But the brake worked just in time. The tragedy was averted. The mistake 


was entirely on your part. 


Turn Ovt SpokE A HAcHELOR.—They 
were very pretty, and there was apparently five 
or six years’ difference in theirages. As the train 
pulled up at Russey the youuger girl blushed, 
* flattened her nose nervously against the window 
and drew back in joyous smiles as a young man 
came dashing into the car, shook hands tenderly 
and cordially, insisted on carrying her valise, 
Magazine, paperbundle, and would probably 
have carried her is she would have let him. 

The passengers smiled as she left, and the 
murmur went rippling through the coach. 
They’re engaged.”’ 

The other girl sat looking nervously out of the 
window, and once or twice gathered her parcels 
together, as though she would leave the car, 
yet seemed to be expecting some one. 

At last he came. He bulged into the door 
like a house on fire, looked along the seats until 
his manly gaze fell upon the upturned, expec- 
tant face, roared, ‘‘Come on; I’ve been waiting 
for you on the platform for fifteen minutes, 
grabbed her basket, and strode out of the car, 
while she followed with a little valise, a band- 
box, a paper bag full of lunch, a bird-cage, a 
glass jar of jelly preserves and an extra 
shawl. 

And a crusty-locking old bachelor in the 
farther end of the car croked out, in unison with 
the indignant looks of the passengers, ‘‘ They’re 
married.” 


Waat ts A Wirr.—The pretty school teacher; 
for a little divertisement, had asked her class for 
the best original definition of ‘* wife ’’ and the boy 
in the corner had promptly responded, ‘‘ A rib.” 

She looked at him reproachfully and nodded 
to the boy with dreamy eyes, who seemed anxious 
to say something. 

‘*Man’s guiding star and guardian angel,’’ he 
said in response to the nod. 

‘** A helpmeet,’’ put in a little flaxen haired girl. 

One who soothes man in adversity,” 
gested a demure little girl. 

‘And spends his money when he’s flush,” 
added the incorrigible boy in the corner. 

There was a lull, and the pretty, dark-eyed 
girl said slowly :— 

‘*A wife is the envy of spinsters.’’ 

‘*One who makes a man hustle,” was the next 
suggestion. 

* And keeps him from making a fool of him- 
self,’ put in another girl. 

* “Some one for a man to find fault with when 
things go wrong,’’ said a sorrowful little maiden. 

“Stop right there,” said the pretty little 
school teacher. ‘ That’s the best definition,” 

Later the sorrowful little maiden slided up to 
her and asked :— 

** Aren’t you going to marry that handsome 
man who calls for you every day?” 

“ Yes, dear,” she replied, “‘ but with us noth- 
ing will ever go wrong. He says so himself.” 
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